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PLAN 

OF  THE 

Englijh  Commerce. 

being  a 

COMPLEAT  Pr  OSPECT 

O  F 

Ihe  Trade  of  this  Nation,  as  well  the 
Home  Trade  as  the  Foreign- 

In  Three  Parts. 

Par,t,l  Containing  a  View  of  the  prefent  Magnitude 
ot  the  EnglijJj  "Trade ,  as  it  refpeCts, 

*•  Exportation  of  our  Own  Growth  and  Manufacture. 
2*  Importation  of  Merchants  Goods  from  Abroad* 
3.  The  prodigious  C onfumftion  of  both  at  Home. 

Part  II.  Containing  an  Answer  to  that  great  and 
important  Question  now  depending,  Whether  our 

Trade,  and  Efpecially  our  Manufactures,  are  in  a  declining 
Condition,  or  no  ?  * 

Part-  III.  Containing  feveral  Proposals  entirely  New 
tor  Extending  and  Improving  our  Trade,  and  Promoting; 
the  Consumption  of  our  Manufactures,  in  Countries 
wherewith  we  have  Hitherto  had  no  Commerce 
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T  H  E 

PREFACE. 

Ar  <2  Nation  rais’d  as  we  are  by 
Trade  „  fam’d  for  carrying  on  the 
mofl  extended  Commerce  in  the 
World, ,  and  particularly  profpe - 
^  rous  in  the  greatefl  ^Underta¬ 
kings,,  whether  for  Improvement  at  Home , 
or  Adventure  Abroad ,  nothing  is  more 
wonderful ,  than  to  fee  how  ignorant  the 
Generality  of  our  Teople  are  about  it  ; 
how  weakly  they  talk  of  it,  and  how  little 
has  been  mads  public k  for  their  better  In¬ 
formation. 

Every  Man  knows  his  own  Affairs,  moves 
in  his  own  Circle,  pur  files  the  Mechanifm 
of  his  own  particular  Bufmefs  ;  but  take 
him  out  of  his  Road,  he  knows  nothin a 
of  the  Reafon,  or  the  End  of  what  he  is 
about :  The  Clothier  forts  his  Wt ool,  dyes 
and  mixes  the  Colours  ;  the  Comb,  the  Card, 
the  Wheel,  the  Loom,  are  all  Jet  on  Work 

^  and  he  is  call’d  a  Mailer 
®  Ait,  and  he  is  Jo  >  but  ask  him  where 

A  2  his 
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his  Cloths  are  fold3  by  'whom  bought 3  to  what 
Part  of  the  IV or  Id.  they  are  fhipt3  and  who  are 
the  laji  C onfumers  of  them3  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  Matter ;  he  fends  them  tip  to  London 
to  the  FaElor  that  fells  them 3  whether  at 
Blackwell-Hall,  or  in  his  private  JVare- 
houfe3  and  when  fold 3  he  draws  Bills  for  the 
Money  >  there  his  Circle  meets  ;  the  Money 
buys  more  IV ool  to  be  ported 3  and  comb'd ,  and 
fpun  i  and  fo  ou3  he  ends  juf  where  he  be¬ 
gins  ^  and  he  begins  juft  where  he  ended. 
To  talk  to  him  of  Trade 3  Ships 3  Ex¬ 
portation  j  Markets  Abroad3  and  Returns 
in  Specie  3  or  in  Merchants  Goods  3  tis 
as  much  out  of  his  IV ay  3  as  the  Race 
and  the  ‘ Paddock  is  to  a  Carryer’s  Pack- 
horfe. 

The  Merchant  on  the  other  Hand 
moves  in  another  Sphere  ;  and  he  being 
a  Man  of  Correfpondence 3  beftdes  his 
own  Adventure  3  receives  Commijftons  from 
Abroad  to  buy  fuch  and  fitch  Goods  3  and 
good  Remittances  by  Bills  to  pay  for  them3 
then  he  /hips  them  according  to  Order 3 
fends  his  Invoyces  and  Bills  of  Loading  by 
the  Toft  ;  and  there’s  his  Circle  fni/h’d.  As 
to  the  Wool  which  is  the  ‘Principal  of  the 
Manufacture  >  as  to  the  many  Hands  it  goes 
thro ’ ;  how  many  Thoufand  Families  are 
employed  by  it  ;  how  the  Poor  are  fubftfted3 
the  Provifions  confum’d3  the  landed  In¬ 
ter  eft  rais’d 3  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
enrich’ d3  and  the  whole  Nation  fupported 
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by  the  very  Goods  he  buys ;  he  neither 
knows  or  concerns  himfelf  about  it. 

The  Captains ,  Maflers ,  Owners ,  and 
Navigators  of  Ships ,  they  move  in  another 
Orb ,  but  fill  ait  in  the  fame  Round  of 
Bufnefs  ;  the  Ship  is  built ,  and  fitted  out 
for  a  V oyage  y  Thoufands  of  Trade [men  and 
IT orkmen  fubfift  upon  the  petty  Neman ds 
of  the  Captain  or  other  Verfons  who  dire  hi  the 
V oyage  ;  the  Timber,  the  ‘flank,  the  Iron- 
IV ork,  the  Mafis  ,  the  Rigging,  the  Tar 
and  Hemp,  the  Flax  and  Oyl,  all  pafs 
thro 7  different  and  number lefs  Hands,  till 
they  center  in  the  Builder’ s  Tcird ;  there 
the  F rarne  of  a  Veffel  is  fet  on  the  Stocks. 
What  Hands  are  then  employ'd  to  creat  the 
beautiful  ufeful  Form  of  a  Ship !  and 

what  Art  to  perfect  and  launch  her  into  the 
Water  ! 

The  Carpenters,  Caulkers,  Maftmakers, 
Joyners,  Carvers,  Painters,  Smiths,  See. 
finifh  the  Hull  ;  the  T radefmen  are  employ'd 
to  furnijh  and  fit  her  out  ;  the  Sail -  Ma¬ 
kers,  the  Rope-  Maker s ,  Anchor-Smiths , 
Block-Makers ,  Gun-Founders ,  Coopers ,  and 
(for  a  Thoufand  final l  Things  too  triflino  to 
mention,  tho ’  abfolutely  needful)  the  Ship 
Chandler ,  and  at  laft  the  Brewer  Butcher 
Bnker,  8re.  for  Troviflon  to  vicinal  her, 

(i U  help  on  the  Voyage. 

All  the fe  fupported  by  that  glorious  Head 
of  Commerce^  called,  the  Merchant,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Out  fet  op  the  Ship,  but  know 

A  3  nothing 
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nothing  how  to  manage  the  Ship  in  the  Ocean , 
how  to  caufe  her  to  find,  her  Way  on  the  wild 
and  pathlefs  Surface  of  the  Water  ;  they  ft 
her  out,  and  deliver  all  to  the  Commander  , 
&c.  But  as  to  the  failing  Part ,  that  belongs 
to  another  (Jafs  of ‘People  j  called  the  Sailers 
or~  Navigators ;  and  when  the  Trade/men 
have  put  the  Ship  into  their  Hands ,  their 
Work  is  done ,  till  the  Ship  returns ,  and  then 
they  begin  all  again  :  So  the  Circle  is  conti¬ 
nued j  for  ever  the  fame. 

Again  j  the  Navigator  or  Commander ,  he 
puts  up  his  Ship  on  the  Exchange  for  fich  a 
Voyage  j  Lisbon,  or  Cadiz,  or  Hamburg,  or 
Leghorn  j  he  takes  in  the  Merchants 
Goods „  carries  them  fafe  to  the  delivering 
Port  ;  he  reloads  there ,  and  brings  back 
his  Cargoe ;  he  knows  no  more  ;  even  his 
Bills  of  Loading  are  ftgnd,  under  a  needful 
Profeffion  of  his  Ignorance ,  naming  the  Bulk 
of  what  he  receives  on  Board  ( fo  many 
Hogfheads,  or  Butts,  or  Bales)  but  adds 
the  Contents  unknown^  &c. 

When  he  brings  home  the  Ship ,  he  makes 
his  Report  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  ,  and  un¬ 
livers  his  Cargo ,  as  they  call  it  /  then  he 
receives  his  Freight  ,  pays  his  Meiij  and, 
lays  the  Ship  up ,  and  there's  his  Circle  fi- 
nifh'd i  his  Sphere  of  Action,  however  im¬ 
portant,  reaches  no  farther  /  as  to  Trade 
or  Commerce ,  whether  general  or  parti¬ 
cular,  he  knows  no  more  of  it  than  juft 
lies  before  him. 
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/  might  run  thro 7  almofl  all  the  Branches 
of  BufneJsj  and  all  the  Clajfes  of  the  Men 
of  Bufnefsj  and  give  Examples  of  the  like  ; 
but  7 tis  enough ,  the  Conclujion  is  Jhort : 
Hence  then  a  general  or  univerfal  Plan  ot 
Commerce  is  certainly  much  wanted  in 
the  World. 

When  we  fpeak  of  fome  Men.,  who  are 
the  moft  acquainted  in  the  W or  Id  of  Bufi- 
neff  we  fay  they  are  Men  of  a  getter al 
Knowledge  ;  and  fuch  a  Man  is  an  univer¬ 
fal  Merchant  ;  I  have  indeed  heard  fuch 
Language  talked  among  the  trading  Bart  of 
Mankind ,  but  I  cannot  fay  that  I  ever  faw 
the  Man. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Worlds  efpe  dally 
as  it  is  nova  carried  on is  an  unbounded 
Ocean  of  Bufinefs  ;  Truckle fs  and  unknown 
like  the  Seas  it  is  managed  upon  ;  the  Mer¬ 
chant  is  no  more  to  be  follow7 d  in  his  Adven¬ 
tures j  than  a  Maze  or  Labyrinth  is  to  be 
trac’d  out  without  a  Clue. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  is  not  quite 
fo  arrogant ,  after  a  Complaint  of  this  Na¬ 
ture  ,  as  to  tell  you  he  fhall  prefent  you  with 
this  univerfal  Elan,  for  the  whole  Trade 
of  the  World:  It  is  enough ,  if  he  is  able  to 
offer  a  Blan  for  the  Trade  of  our  own 
Country j  in  which  it  is  but  too  true there 
are  7nany  that  talk  of  the  general  Com¬ 
merce  to  one  that  under ftands  it. 

Nor  even  in  this  Blan  of  our  Commerce , 
does  he  diredl  what  the  Trade  of  Europe., 

A  4  *  in 
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hi  general  is  with  us;  but  what  and  how  great 
our  particular  Commerce  is  ;  how  it  is  ar¬ 
riv’d  to  its  prefent  Magnitude  ;  how  to 
be  maintained  and  fupported  in  its  full  Ex¬ 
tent  ;  (and  which  isj  or  ought  to  be,  the 
true  End  of  all  fuel)  Attempts : )  How  it 
may  yet  be  improv’d  and  enlarg’d. 

IV e  have  loud  Complaints  arnong^  us  of 
the  He  cry  of  our  Trade ,  the  declining  of 
our  Manufactures ,  and  ejpecially  of  our 
woollen  Manufacture  ;  the  contrary  of  which 
is,  I  think ,  evidently  prov’d  in  this  Tracts 
and  the  Rea  foils  given  for  it,  will  not  be 
eafily  refuted.  It  is  not  any  little  Nega¬ 
tive  put  upon  our  Manufactures ,  as  to  their 
Confumption  in  this  or  that  petty  Province 
or  Country  in  Germany,  or  elfe  where : 
Our  Manufacture  ,  like  a  flowing  Tide ,  if 
7 tis  bank’t  out  in  one  Place ,  it  fpreads  by 
other  Channels  at  the  fame  Time  into  fo  many 
different  Parts  of  the  World,  and  finds 
every  Hay  fo  many  new  Outlets ,  that  the 
ObftruCtion  is  not  felt  ;  but  like  the  Land 
to  the  Sea,  what  it  lofes  in  one  Place,  it 
gains  in  another. 

It  is  plain,  the  Manufacture  cannot  be  de¬ 
clin’d,  if  the  Quantity  of  Wool  is  wrought 
up,  and  the  Goods  are  confum’d  ;  on  the  other 
Hand  ’ tis  evident ,  the  Confumption  of  our 
Manufactures ,  both  abroad  and  at  home ,  is 
exceedingly  encreas’d  ;  the  firfl  by  the  En- 
creafe  of  our  Correfpondencies ,  and  the  lafl  by 
the  Encreafe  of  our  People ;  and  that  to  fuel) 
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a  Degree,  as  infinitely  out -weighs  all  that 
can  be  pretended  of  the  Prohibitions  of 
them  in  Germany,  or  the  Imitations  of 
them  in  France ;  nor  are  thofe  things  able  to 
wound  us  fo  deep  as  our  phlegmatick  Com- 
plainers  would  infinuate. 

But  that  a  full  Anfwer  may  be  given 
to  all  they  can  fay  of  what  Lofs  we  yet  fuf- 
fet'j  and  to  all  they  can  fiiggeft  of  what 
we  may  fuffer  hereafter  ;  this  Work  is  cal¬ 
culated.,  to  Jhew  how  we  may  counteract 
it  all  at  once  :  Namely ,  by  improving  and 
encreafing  our  Trade  in  other  Places  where 
thofe  Prohibitions  and  Imitations  cannot 
reach,  and  where,  if  half  Europe  Jhould 
drop  our  Manufacture ,  which  yet  Pis  ap¬ 
parent  can  never  happen,  we  jhall  raife 
an  *  equivalent  Vent  for  our  Goods,  and 
make  Markets  of  our  own  s  in  which  the 
whole  World  could  not  fupplant  us,  unlefs 
they  could  fubdue  us. 

This  is  the  Subfiance  of  this  TraCt s 
Pis  the  original  Thought  which  gave  Birth 
to  the  whole  Works  if  our  Trade  is  the 
Envy  of  the  World,  and  they  are  confpi- 
ring  to  break  in  upon  it,  either  to  anti¬ 
cipate  it,  or  block  it  out,  we  are  the  more 
engaged  to  look  out  for  its  Support  s  and 
we  have  Room  enough  :  The  World  is  wide  • 
There  are  new  Countries,  and  new  Natl 
cns ,  who  may  be  fo  planted,  fo  improv* d 
and  the  P eople  fo  manag'd,  as  to  create  a 
new  Commerces  and  Millions  of  People 

Jhall 


jhall  call  for  our  Manufacture ,  who  ne¬ 
ver  call’d  for  it  before. 

Nothing  is  to  me  more  evident,  than  that 
the  civilizing  the  Nations  where  we  and 
other  Europeans  are  already  fettled  >  bring¬ 
ing  the  naked  Savages  to  Clothe ,  and  in- 
f  rutting  barbarous  Nations  how  to  live, 
has  had  a  vifible  Ejfett  already,  in  this 
very  Article.  Thofe  Nations  call  upon  us 
every  Tear  for  more  Goods,  than  the y  did 
the  Tear  before,  as  well  woollen  Manu¬ 
factures,  as  others.  The  Portuguefe  Colo¬ 
nies  in  the  Brazils,  and  on  the  Eaft  Coafls 
of  Africa,  are  an  unanfwerable  Proof  of 
this.  The  European  Manufactures  now 
fent  to  thofe  Colonies,  are  above  five  Times 
as  many  as  were  fent  to  the  fame  P laces, 
about  50  to  40  Tears  ago ;  and  yet  the 
European  Inhabitants  in  thofe  Colonies  are 
not  encreafed  in  ‘Proportion .  JV e  might 
give  In  fiances  of  the  like  in  other  Places 
abroad,  and  that  not  a  few. 

New  planting  Colonies  then,  and  farther 
improving  thoje  already  fettled,  will  effec¬ 
tually  encreafe  this  Improvement  ;  for  like 
Caufes,  will  have  like  Effetts  ;  Clothing 
new  Nations  cannot  fail  oj  encreafing  the 
demand  of  Goods,  becaufe  it  encreafes  the 
Confumption ,  and  that  encreafed  demand 
is  the  Profperity  of  our  Trade. 

Here  then  is  an  undifeover’d  Ocean  of 
Commerce  laid  open  to  us,  and  fome  Spe¬ 
cimens  are  offer1  d,  which  if  en  'tred  upon, 

with 
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with  the  Authority,  Tower,  and  Vigor  of 
the  Tub  lick ,  would  open  fuch  new  Chan¬ 
nels  of  Trade  among  us,  as  it  would  be 
very  hard  for  our  Manufacturers  to  over- 
flock  the  Market,  and  as  no  petty  Troht- 
bitions  in  Europe  could  ftop  the  Current  of. 

It  is  fur  prizing  that  in  a  Nation  where 
fuch  Encouragements  are  given  for  planting 
and  improving,  where  Colonies  have  been 
fettled,  and  Plantations  made  with  fuch 
Succefs  ;  where  we  may  truly  be  faid  to 
have  filled  the  IV or  Id  with  the  Wonders  of 
our  growing  Tojfejfions ,  and  vehere  we  have 
added  not  ‘Provinces  only,  but  Kingdoms  to 
the  Bridfli  Dominion,  and  have  launched 
out  even  to  an  Ocean  of  Commerce .  That 
now ,  1  fay.  We  jbould ,  as  it  were ,  put  a 
full  Stop  at  once  to  all  our.  great  Defigns ; 
check  the  Humour  of  Encreafing,  and  from 
a  kind  of  a  myfterious  unaccountable  Stupi¬ 
dity  turn  indolent  on  a  fuddain.  Not  as  if 
we  found  no  more  Room  to  launch  out,  for 
the  Contrary  to  that  is  apparent  ;  but  as 
if  we  had  enough ,  and  fought  no  more 
Worlds  in  Trade  to  conquer. 

In  all  other  Cafes,  and  among  all  other 
Nations  Succefs  encourages  Men  to  go  on ; 
encreafing,  they  endeavour  to  encre a fe,  Cref- 
cit  amor  minimi,  &c.  —  So  in  Trade ,  the 
growing  and  enlarging  the  Bounds  of  a  Plan¬ 
tation,  the  fiwelling  and  thriving  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Advantages  to  the  Mer¬ 
chant  and  Planter  in  all  thofe  Things,  cer- 
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tainly  encreafes  the  Defire  of  planting en¬ 
larges  the  Commerce  and  fires  the  Mer¬ 
chant  with  the  Defires  of  enlarging  his  Ad¬ 
ventures,  fearching  out  new  Colonies ,  form¬ 
ing  new  Adventures j  and  puffing  at  new 
Difcoveries  for  the  Encreafe  of  his  Trad¬ 
ing  Advantages . 

It  is  fo  in  other  Nations  3  and  it  fee  ms 
wonderful  it  Jhould  not  be  fo  here  ;  the 
Spaniards  tho}  an  indolent  Nation }  whofe 
Colonies  were  really  fo  rich  3  fo  great  j 
and  fo  far  extended ,  as  were  enough  even 
to  glut  their  utmoft  Avarice ;  yet  gave  not 
overj  till  as  it  were,  they  fat  Jlilf  becaufe 
they  had  no  more  Worlds  to  look  for  ;  or  till 
at  leaf,  there  were  no  more  Gold  or  Sil¬ 
ver  Mines  to  difcover 

The  Portuguefe,  tho*  an  effeminate,  haugh¬ 
ty and  as  it  were a  decay’d  Nation  in 
Trade  ;  yet  how  do  they  go  on  "Daily  encrea- 
fing  their  Colonies  in  the  Brazils,  in  Africa., 
as  well  on  the  Eafi  Side>  as  the  Wefi  ?  And 
how  do  they  encreafe  their  Commerce  in  all 
thofe  Countries  j  by  reducing  the  numerous 
Nations  in  Melinda,  in  Zanguebar,  in  Con- 
go,  i/7  Angola,  in  the  Brazils,  as  well  North 
\ 'as  South }  and  every  where  elfe_,  to  the 
Chrifiian  Oeconomy s  and  to  the  Government 
of  Commerce  !  by  which  they  fubdue  whole 
Nations  of  Savages  to  a  regular  Life and 
by  that  Means  bring  them  to  be  fubfervient 
to  Trade  as  well  as  to  Government . 
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But  how  little  have  we  done  of  this  kind ? 
How  little  have  we  gain'd  upon  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  America  in  all  our  Colonies?  How 
few  of  them  are  brought  to  live  among  us, 
how  few  to  be  fubjeft  to  us?  How  little 
- Brogrefs  of  that  kind  can  we  boaf  of?  All 
our  Colonies  feem  to  be  carried  on  upon  the 
meer  Strength  of  our  own  People.  Nor  can 
we  fay  we  have  any  one  confiderable  Nation 
reduced  to  entire  Obedience  and  brought  to 
live  under  the  Regularity  and  Hire  Elion  of  a 
Civil  Government ,  in  all  our  Plantations  ; 

a  few  (very  few)  in  New  England  only 
excepted . 


As  for  new  Colonies  and  Conquefis ,  how 
do  we  feem  entirely  to  give  over,  even  the 
Thoughts  of  them  t ho’ the  Scene  is  fo  larve 
tho  j  the  Variety  is  fo  great,  and  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  fo  many?  On  the  Contrary ,  we 
feem  to  forget  the  glorious  Improvements  of 
our  Ancefiors,  fuels  as  the  great  Drake  Ca- 
vendifh,  Smith,  Greenfield,  Somers,  and  a- 
bove  all,  the  yet  greater  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
iip oil  the  Foot  of  whofe  Genius  almoft  all  the 
Engu.n  H  if  cover  ies  were  made ,  and  all  the 
Colonies  and  Plantations,  which  now  form 
fhat  they  call  the  Englilh  Empire  in  Ame. 
i  ica  were  fettled  and  eflablifhed.  The fe  / 

i  ff  feem  t0  fa  down  with ,  as  if  we 
3af  done  our  utmoft,  were  fully  fat  is  fed 

fJnffahat  We  have  -  tbat  the  enterpri- 
J  >  g  Crenms  was  buried  with  the  old  Hif- 

coverers,  and  there  was  neither  Room  in  the 
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World  or  Inclination  in  our  People  to  look 
any  farther. 

Whereas  on  the  Contrary ,  the  IF or  Id  pre- 
fents  us  with  large  Scenes  of  Trade ,  new 
Platforms  for  Bufinefs,  enough  to  prompt 
our  Ambition,  and  even  to  glut  our  Ava¬ 
rice  ;  yet  we  feem  to  have  no  Heart  for  the 
Adventure . 

Nor  is  there  any  want  of  People  among 
us  i  on  the  contrary,  here  are  Thoufands  of 
Families  who  want  Bufinefs,  want  Employ¬ 
ment,  want  Encouragement ,  and  many  that 
want  no  Stocks  to  carry  with  them ,  and  are 
ready  to  go  abroad,  were  the  adventuring 
Spirit  reviv’d,  and  fome  Men  fired  with 
Warmth  for  the  Undertaking,  and  but  vi¬ 
gorous  enough  to  make  the  Beginning. 

This  is  the  Way  to  raife  new  Worlds  of 
Commerce ,  to  enlarge  and  extend  new  Funds 
of  Trade,  to  open  Doors  for  an  Encreafe 
of  Shipping  and  Manufacture  ;  the  Places 
are  fo  many  and  the  Advantages  fo  great 
for  the  making  fitch  Attempts  ;  that  /  fay 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  of  its  kind , 
than  to  fee  how  backward  we  are  to  pttjh 
on  our  own  Advantages ,  and  to  plant  in 
the  mo  ft  agreeable  Climates  in  the  World, 
in  a  manner  fo  advantageous  as  never  to 
be  fupplanted,  and  fitch  as  fhould  make 
the  English  Poffeffions  abroad  five  Times  as 
Great,  as  Opulent  and  as  Profitable  to  Old 
England,  as  they  have  been  yet. 
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The  Defer  ipt  ion  of  thefe  P laces ,  fo  pro¬ 
per  for  ‘Planting,  fo  fitted  to  Commerce, 
and  fo  qualified  to  enrich  and  aggran¬ 
dize  the  Bri til'll  Nation,  is  a  Work  not  only 
too  large  for  this  Trail,  but  feems  not  fitted 
to  our  prefent  Taft  ;  it  mufi  lye  till  the 
Trading  Genius  revives  and  'the  adventur¬ 
ing  Temper  is  reftored  among  us :  Then  it 
voill  appear,  there  will  neither  want  En- 
couragment  to  fitch  ‘Undertakings  or  ‘Under¬ 
takers  to  embrace  the  Encouragements  which 
offer. 

As  thefe  are  Things  of  the  utmoft  Im¬ 
portance  to  our  Trade  in  general ,  and  in 
that  to  the  Profperity  of  all  his  Majefifis 
Dominions  in  particular,  the  Author  hum¬ 
bly  hopes  it  flic ill  not  be  thought  affumiZ, 
that  as  we  fay  in  our  Title,  they  are  hum- 
bly  referred  to  the  Confideration  of  the 
King  and  Parliament  ;  they  are  Things 
worthy  of  a  King,  and  worthy  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Le gift  attire  to  confider  of ;  no  'Power 
tefs  than  that  of  King,  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons,  can  put  thefe  Wheels  of  Improvement 
mto  due  Motion  :  _  And  1  conclude  with 
an  inexpreffible  Satisfaction,  in  faying,  that 
as  we  know  his  Majefty  has  the  frofie- 
rtty  °f  his  Kingdoms  at  Heart ,  and  will 

ft  alwaM  rea4y  to  liften  to  reafonable  and 
practicable  Propofals  for  that  Pur  Pole  • 

af;d.  thff  the  Parliament  has  always  (hewn 
their  Readme fs  to  concur  in  the  fame  juft 
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Endeavour  ;  and  which  is  yet  more that 
the  Propofals  here  offered 3  and  others  yet 
behind are  apparently  practicable  and  ra¬ 
tional  ;  it  cannot  be  doubted, ,  but  that  the 
Time  will  come3  and  is  near  at  Hand3 
when  the  Improvement  of  the  Britifh  Com¬ 
merce  Jhall  no  more  appear  in  Project  and 
Theory j  but  Jhew  it  felf  in  a  due  and 
daily  Progreffion3  till  it  compleats  the  Glo¬ 
ry  and  Profperity  of  the  whole  Nation. 
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I.  T*HE  Compleat  Englijh  Tradefman,  In  familiar  Let¬ 
ters  ;  direding  him  in  all  the  feveral  Parts  and  Pro- 
greffions  of  Trade,  viz.  i.  Of  acquainting  himfelf  with 
Bufinefs  during  his  ApprenticeiTiip.  2.  Of  writing  to 
Correfpondenrs  in  a  Trading  Style.  3.  Of  Diligence 
and  Application,  as  the  Life  of  Bufinefs.  4.  Cautions 
again  ft  Over-Trading.  5.  Of  the  ordinary  Occafions  of 
a  Tradefinan’s  Ruin  ;  fuch  as  expenlive  Living  —  Too 
early  marrying  Innocent  Diverfions  —  Too  much 
Credit  Being  above  Bufinefs  —  Dangerous  Partner- 
fhips,  &c.  6.  Dire&ions  in  the  feveral  Diftrefles  of  a 

Tradefman  when  he  comes  to  fail.  7.  Of  Tradefmen 
Compounding  with  other  Tradefmen,  and  why  they  are 
fo  particularly  fevere  to  one  another.  8.  Of  Trad.ef- 
men  ruining  one  another  by  Rumour  and  Scandal.  9.  Of 
the  Cuftomary  Frauds  of  Trade,  and  particularly  of  Tra¬ 
ding  Lies.  10.  Of  Credit ,  and  how  it  is  only  to  be 
fupported  b y  Honefty.  11.  Of  pundual  paying  Bills 
and  thereby  maintaining  Credit.  12.  Of  the  Dignity  and 

Honour  of  Trade  in  England,  more  than  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries. 

To  which  is  ridded,  a  SEJPPLEIV1EPIT  j  contmn'mg, 

1.  A  Warning  againft  Tradefmens  borrowing  Money 
upon.  Intereft.  2.  A  Caution  againft  that  deftrudive 
1  raQice  of  drawing  and  remitting'  as  alfo  of  discount¬ 
ing  Promiffory  Bills,  meerlyfor  a  Supply  of  Cafh.  3.  Di- 
redion  for  the  Tradefman’s  Accounts,  with  brief,  but 
plain  Examples,  and  Specimens  for  Book-Keeping. 
4'  IT  keePi?8  a  Duplicate,  or  Pocket-Ledger,  in  Cafe 
of  f  ire.  1  he  Second  Edition.  Price  5  s.6  d. 

II.  The 


II.  The  Compleat  Englljh  Trade  fra  an.  Vol.  II.  In 
Two  PART  S. 

Part  I.  Dire&ed  chiefly  to  the  more  Experi¬ 
enced  Tradefmen  ;  with  Cautions  and  Advices  to  them 
after  they  are  thriven ,  and  fuppofed  to  be  grown  rich , 


V  I  z. 


1.  Againfl:  running  out  of 
their  Bufinefs  into  need- 
lefs  Projects  and  dange¬ 
rous  Adventures ,  no 
Tradefman  being  above 
Difafter, 

2 .  Againfl:  opprefling  one 
another  by  Engrojfmg , 
Underfelling ,  Combina¬ 
tions  in  Trade* 

5.  Advices ,  that  when  he 
leaves  off  his  Bufinefs, 
he  fliould  part  Friends 


with  the  World  ;  the 
great  Advantages  of  it ; 
with  a  Word  of  the 
fcandalous  Charader  of 
a  Purfe  -  proud  Tradef¬ 
man, 

4.  Againfl  being  litigious 
and  vexatious ,  and  apt  to 
go  to  Law  for  Trifles  ; 
with  fome  Reafons  why 
Tradefmens  Differences 
fliould,  if  poflible,  be 
all  ended  by  Arbitra¬ 
tion 


Part  II.  Being  ufeful  Generals  in  Trade,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Principles  and  Foundation  of  the  Heme 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  ;  with  large  Tables  of 
our  Manufactures,  Calculations  of  the  J? roduCt ,  Ship¬ 
ping,  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Land,  Importation  from  A- 
broad,  Confumption  at  Home ,  &c.  by  all  which  the  infi¬ 
nite  Number  of  our  Tradefmen  are  employ’d,  and  the 
General  Wealth  of  the  Nation  raifed  and  increafed. 


The  Wfiole  calculated  for  the  Ufe  of  all  our  Inland 
Tradefmen,  as  well  in  the  City  as  in  the  Country. 
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Chap.  I. 


RADE,  like  Religion,  is 
what  every  Body  talks  of, 
but  few  underftand  :  The  ve- 
'  ry  Term  is  dubious,  and  in 
its  ordinary  Acceptation,  not 
fuificiently  explain’d. 

When  ’tis  particular  to  a  Place,  ’tis 
Trade ;  when  general,  ’tis  Commerce  i 
when  we  fpeak  of  it  as  the  Effe£t  of  Na¬ 
ture,  ’tis  ‘Product  or  Produce  ;  when  as 
the  Efteft  of  Labour,  ’tis  Manufacture :  In 
its  Management  ’tis  the  fame,  for  when  we 
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fpeak  of  it  in  the  grofs,  his  whole fale  > 
when  of  the  particulars,  his  retale ;  when 
we  fpeak  of  Nations,  his  call’d  Correfpond - 
ing  ;  when  of  foreign  Import  only,  his  cal¬ 
led  Merchandizing  ;  ’Tis  the  fame  alfo  in 
the  Manner,  when  we  exchange  Goods  his 
call’d  Barter  ;  when  we  exchange  Coin, 
his  call’d  Banking ,  Negoce  and  Nego¬ 
tiating  ;  Hence,  our  Money  -  Goldfmiths 
were  formerly  called  Bankers ,  and  our  great 
national  Treafury  of  Commerce  is  at  this 
Day  called  the  Bank. 

The  general  heads  of  Home-Trade  are  beft 
contain’d  in  the  two  plain  and  homely  Terms 
Labouring ,  and  Dealing,  i  ft.  The  labouring 
Bart ,  this  coniilts  of  Arts,  Handicrafts,  and 
all  Kinds  of  Manufactures ;  and  thofe  who 
are  employ’d  in  thefe  Works,  are  properly 
called  Mechanicks  >  they  are  employ’d,  gene¬ 
rally  (peaking,  about  the  firft  Principles  of 
Trade,  (viz.)  the  Product  of  the  Land  or 
of  the  Sea ,  or  of  the  Animals  living  on 
both  :  In  a  Word,  the  ordinary  Produce  of 
the  vegetative  and  fenfative  Life  ;  fuch  as 
Metals,  Minerals  and  Plants,  the  imme¬ 
diate  Produce  oi  Vegetation ,  or  fuch  as 
Plelh,  Skins,  Hair,  Wool,  Silk,  grown 
with,  and  produc’d  by  the  Animals,  as  the 
Effctt  of  fenjitive  Life. 

.2.  The  Dealing  Bart ;  thisconfifts  of  hand¬ 
ing  about  all  the  feveral  Productions  of  Art 
and  Labour,  when  finifh’d  by  the  Hand 
of  the  induftrious  Mechanick,  and  made 
'  ufeful 
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ufeful  to  Mankind  ;  conveying  them  from 
Place  to  Place,  and  from  one  Country  to 
another,  as  the  Neceflity  and  the  Conve¬ 
nience  or  the  People  call  for  them  ;  and 
that  upon  fuch  Terms  and  Conditions  of 
Delivery,  as  they  can  bed;  agree  about  a- 
inong  themfelves,  and  this  is  Trade ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  carry’d  on  by  the  general  Medium 
of  all  Exchangings  call’d  Coin,  or  by  fome- 
thing  fubftituted  as  Coin,  and  in  the  room 
of  it,  which  we  call  Money. 

N.  B.  Any  Thing  that  is  by  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  a  Nation  eftablifh’d  as  the  Me¬ 
dium  of  their  Exchanges,  is  properly 
the  Money  of  the  Nation,  tho’feldom 
any  Thing  but  Gold,  Silver,  or  other 
Metals  is  call’d  Coin. 

Thus  Dealing  and  Manufacturing  com¬ 
prehends  all  Trade  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  its 
meer  natural  and  original  Situation  ;  and 
all  the  fubfequent  Divifions  and  DiftinCti- 
ons  of  Terms,  by  which  we  are  taught  to 
exprefs  the  particular  Parts  of  Trade,  are 
but  modern  Names  introduc’d  by  Cuftom, 
and  legitimated  by  length  of  Time,  and 
general  Ufage  of  the  Men  of  Art,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  Things,  as  accident  and  the  Va¬ 
riety  of  the  feveral  Productions  in  Media- 
nifm  required. 

So  the  Word  Goods  is  a  general  Term, 
comprehending  all  the  feveral  Kinds  and 
Sous,  whether  of  Manufactures  or  Pro¬ 
duct,  that  the  greateft  Dealer  in  the  World 
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can  be  fuppofed  to  Trade  in  ;  it  is  a  ufu* 
al  Thing  to  exprefs  it  fo  to  this  Day,  in 
the  Language  of  Trade  ;  for  Example ,  in 
retailing ,  we  fay,  fuch  a  Shop  is  well  fur- 
nifih’d  with  all  Sorts  of  Goods  :  In  whole- 
fale  Trade,  fuch  a  Dealer  has  his  Ware- 
houfe  well  fill’d  with  Goods  :  In  Houfe- 
keeping,  all  the  Furniture  of  a  Houfe  are 
called  the  Goods,  or  the  Houjhold-goods :  In 
Merchandizing,  fuch  a  Ship  was  Loaden 
with  Bale  Goods?;  and  in  the  Eafi  India 
Ships,  after  the  bulky  Goods,  (fo  they  call 
the  Pepper,  Salt-petre,  Red-earth,  Tea, 
and  fuch  like)  are  taken  out,  it  is  laid  the 
reft  of  the  Loading  was  made  up  with 
Pi  ece  Goods. 

A  s  the  Terms  in  T rade  are  various,  fo 
the  People  concern’d  in  Trade  bear  differing 
Titles,  and  are  ordinarily  known  by  differ¬ 
ing  Denominations. 

Those  concern’d  in  the  meaner  and  firft 
Employments,  are  called  in  common,  Work¬ 
ing  Men  or  Labourers,  and  the  labouring 
Toor ;  fuch  as  the  meer  Husbandmen,  Mi¬ 
ners,  Diggers,  Fifliers,  and  in  fhort,  all 
the  Drudges  and  Labourers  in  the  feveral 
Productions  of  Nature  or  of  Art  Next 
to  them ,  are  thofe  who,  tho’  labouring  per¬ 
haps  equally  with  the  other,  have  yet  iome 
Art  mingled  with  their  Induftry,  and  are 
to  be  particularly  inftruCted  and  taught 
how  to  perform  their  Part,  and  thofe  are 
called  W  orkmen  or  Handicrafts. 

Superior 
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Superior  to  thefe,  are  theGuides  or  Mas¬ 
ters  in  fuch  Works  or  Employments,  and 
thefe  are  call’d  Artifts,  Mechanicks  or  Crafts¬ 
men  ;  and  in  general,  all  are  underftood  in 
this  one  Word  Mechanicks;  fuch  are  Clo¬ 
thiers,  Weavers,  &c.  Handicrafts  in  Hard¬ 
ware,  Brafs,  Iron,  Steel,  Copper,  &e. 

Superior  to  thefe  are  the  Dealers  who 
only  buy  and  fell,  either  by  whokfale  or 
retale  as  above  ;  thefe  are  the  Faftor,  the 
Pedlar,  and  the  Merchant. 

All  thefe  come  under  the  general  Deno¬ 
mination  of  Trading  Men,  and  they  are  the 
principal  Kinds  or  Profeffions  which  jujl 
now  carry  on  the  Trade  of  the  World. 

Having  thus,  once  for  all,  accounted  for 
thefe  feveral  DiftinHions,  and  for  the  tra¬ 
ding  People  in  their  refpettive  Denomina¬ 
tions  as  above,  we  fhall  have  no  more  (3c- 
cafion  to  explain  the  Terms  as  we  go  a- 
long,  or  trouble  the  Reader  with  running 
out  to  enquire  our  Meaning,  when  we 
fpeak  of  the  feveral  Branches  of  Commerce 
in  their  proper  and  particular  Diftin&ions 
or  Terms  of  Art. 

We  muff  alfo  remove  fome  Scandal  out 
of  the  Way  as  we  go  on,  and  this  is  ano¬ 
ther  Difficulty.  This  Scandal  relates  to  the 
Dignity,  Antiquity,  and  other  Honours 
due  to  Trade,  and  claim’d  in  its  Behalf; 
concerning  which  we  meet  with  much 
weak  headed  Strife  in  the  World ;  and 
which,  as  I  take  it,  belongs  properly  ta 
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this  Place,  at  leaft  I  fhall  difcharge  my  felf 
of  it  here,  and  by  doing  fo,  fhall  have  no 
more  Occafion  to  trouble  you  with  it  in  the 
reft  of  our  Debate,  however,  the  imper¬ 
tinent  Cavils  of  the  Times  may  importune 
me  upon  that  Head. 

Pride,  in  Conjunftion  with  abundance 
oflg  norance,  is  frequently  in  Arms  againft 
the  peaceable  trading  World  about  Pre¬ 
cedence,  and  in  a  Plea  of  Antiquity:  They 
would  divide  the  World  into  two  Parts 
only,  (viz.)  the  Gentry  and  the  Commo¬ 
nalty  ;  among  the  Gentry  they  rank  the 
Nobility,  the  ancient  Families  of  Gentle¬ 
men,  (as  they  call  them)  Barons,  &c.  and 
thofe  who  were  formerly  called  Barons  ; 
and  with  lome  Difficulty  they  admit  the 
Men  of  Learning,  and  the  Men  of  Arms, 
(viz.)  the  Soldiery  and  the  Clergy,  and 
all  the  Families,  who  by  the  Heraldry  of 
their  Houfes  claim  to  have  been  Gentle¬ 
men  unmix’d  with  plebeian  Blood  for  im¬ 
memorial  Ages. 

This  Family  Jargon,  for  it  is  no  more > 
they  oppofe  to  the.  trading  Part  of  the  whole 
World,  whom  they  diveft  of  all  Dignity,  as 
well  as  of  Degree  ;  and  blend  together  un¬ 
der  one  general,  or  rather  common  De¬ 
nomination  of  Mechanicks;  tho’  by  the  Acci¬ 
dents  of  Time,  and  Circumftances  of  Things, 
fome  of  them  are*  and  for  many  Ages 
have  been  true  Members  of  the  Gentry 
by  collateral  Branches ;  nay  fometimes  by 
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the  chief  Lines  of  the  beft  and  raoft  an¬ 
cient  Families  in  the  Nation. 

N.B.  O  b  serve,  here  I  fpeak  of  our  own 
Country  chiefly,  and  of  the  Miftake, 
as  it  is  particularly  efpoufed  in  England \ 
and  nowhere  elfe. 

First,  as  to  Antiquity;  and  even  in 
this ,  I  think  the  Tradesmen  and  the  Gentry 
fhould  never  cap  Pedigrees,  fince  the  moft 
noble  Defendants  of  Adam's  Family,  and 
in  whom  the  Primogeniture  remained,  were 
really  Mechanic ks  ;  for  honeft  Jural  and 
Tubal  were  the  firft  Fidle- makers  and 
Tinkers  in  the  World  ;  The  firft  invented 
and  made  mufical  Inflruments,  Fidles3 
&c.  and  the  fecond  was  the  firft  Hard-ware 
Manufacturer,  that  is  in  EngliJhj  a  Tinker 
and  no  better  ;  N.B.  for  long,  (many  long 
Ages)  after  them,  the  Sons  and  Grandfons 
of  tliefe  Mechanicks  were  Kings  and  Princes, 
Dukes  and  Lords. 

After  the  fecond  Peopling  of  the 
World,  before  there  were  any  Diftinctions 
of  Nobility,  or  Mechanicks,  they  feeru 
to  have  been  all  Labourers ;  as  at  the 
erecting  that  ftupendous  Work  called  Ba¬ 
bel  for  Example;  to  be  fure,  the  Free- 
Mafons  and  their  Brother  Bricklayers,  who 
were  the  Mafter-Builders  there,  were  fome 
of  the  top  of  their  Gentry  at  that  Time. 

As  the  World  encreafed,  Si  don,  No - 
aid's  Grandfon,  built  a  City,  which  remains 
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in  the  fame  Place,  and  bears  the  fame 
Name  to  this  Day. 

Here  Navigation  began,  and  as  Noah 
was  the  firft  Shipwright,  or  according  to 
us,  the  firft  Ship-Carpenter ,  (a  true  Me- 
chanick)  his  Pofterity  buiit  the  firft  Boats, 
and  afterwards  Ships  at  this  Place  ;  with 
thefe  they  traded  to  and  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Nations  upon  the  Coaft,  as  Nature, 
Reaion  and  Neceffity  guided  them.  In 
the  Infancy  of  their  navigating  Skill,  they 
Row’d  along  in  thefe  Boats,  (for  at  firft  they 
had  no  Sails)  from  Place  to  Place  North¬ 
ward,  to  the  Gulph  of  Alexandria  now 
Scandaroon ,  and  fo  on  to  the  Coaft  of  Cilicia 
where  they  built  Tarjhijh;  the  firft  grand 
Arfenal  or  Place  for  Ship-building  in  the 
"World ;  whence  great  Ships  were  after¬ 
wards  called  Ships  of  Tarjhifb  for  many 
Ages,  no  Ships  of  Burthen  being  built  any 
where  elfe. 

Also  South  they  coafted  to  Joppa,  now 
Jaffa^  thence  to  1J  ami  at  a  and  Egypt; 
where  their  great  Grandfather  Cham  reign¬ 
ed  Emperor  of  all  Africa  for  many  Ages. 
See  Sir  W alter  Rawleiglfs  Hiftory  of  the 
World. 

Encreasing  thus  in  People,  and  in 
Wealth  (by  Trade)  and  growing  too  great 
for  the  Compafs  of  one  City,  or  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  one  Port,  they  fpread  themfelves 
by  way  of  Colony,  and  fettled  firft  at 
Tyre ;  a  convenient  Situation  alfo  for  Ship- 
ing  and  for  Merchandizing.  Here 
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Here  they  encreafed  again  to  fuch  a  Pro¬ 
digy  of  Bufinefs,  as  I  have  good  Reafon  to 
believe,  was  never  equall’d  in  the  World, 
except  juft  now,  (viz.)  by  the  great  Trade 
carry ’d  on  at  this  Time  in  England ;  of 
which  in  its  Place. 

And  here  to  prove  to  you  beyond  the 
Power  of  Cavil,  that  the  Antients  thought 
it  not  below  their  Quality  to  be  Trades¬ 
men  ;  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  fays,  Thy  wife 
Men  were  thy  Pilots  ^  and  thy  Merchants 
are  Princes  ;  or  as  fome  read  it,  Thy  'Prin¬ 
ces  are  Merchants j  as  it  is  exprelly  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place,  Ezekiel  xxv ii.  21.  The  Princes 
of  Kedar  were  thy  Merchants. 

Thus  much  is  fufhcient  for  the  Antiqui¬ 
ty  of  Trade  and  Navigation  ;  as  to  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  trading  Families,  I  fay  with  a 
late  low  born  Poet,  but  a  Man  of  Wit, 

Let  Caelar  or  Naflau  go  higher. 

And  why  then  are  we  to  defpife  Commerce 
as  a  Mechanifm,  and  the  Trading  World 
as  mean,  when  the  Wealth  of  the  World  is 
deem’d  to  rife  from  Trade  ?  as  the  fame  Text 
faid of  Tyre,  v.  33.  of  the  fame.Chapter,  Thou 
didjl  enrich  the  Kings  of  the  Earth  with 
thy  Merchandife. 

But  to  bring  this  down  to  our  felves ; 
Are  we  a  rich,  a  populous,  a  powerful  Na- 
and  in  fome  Refpe£ts  the  greateft  in 
all  tliQfe  particulars  in  the  World,  and  do 

we 
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we  not  boaft  of  being  fo  ?  ’Tis  evident  it 
was  all  deriv’d  from  Trade.  Our  Merchants 
are  Princes greater  and  richer,  and  more 
powerful  than  fome  fovereign  Princes  ;  and 
in  a  Word,  as  is  faid  of  Tyre,  we  have 
made  the  Rings  of  the  Earth  rich  'with  our 
Merchandife 3  that  is,  with  our  Trade. 

If  Ufefulnefs  gives  an  Addition  to  the 
Character,  either  of  Men  or  Things,  as 
without  doubt  it  does;  Trading-men  will 
have  the  Preference  in  almoft  all  the  Difputes 
you  can  bring  :  There  is  not  a  Nation  in 
the  known  World,  but  have  tailed  the  Be-? 
nefit,  and  owe  their  Prolperity  to  the  ufe- 
ful  Improvements  of  Commerce  ;  Even  the 
felf-vain  Gentry,  that  would  decry  Trade 
as  a  univerfal  Mechanifm,  are  they  not  eve¬ 
ry  where  depending  upon  it  for  their  molt 
neceffary  Supplies  ?  If  they  do  not  all  fell , 
they  are  all  forc’d  to  buy,  and  fo  are  a  kind  of 
Traders  themfelves,  at  lead  they  recognize 
the  Ufefulnefs  ol  Commerce,  as  what  they 
are  not  able  to  live  comfortably  without. 

Nay,  in  many  Parts  of  Britain ,  they 
are  really  Traders,  both  Buyers  and  Sellers ; 
for  Example where  the  Landlotds  aie 
obliged  to  take  their  Rents  in  kind,  as  the 
Clergy  do  their  Tithes  ;  here  they  are  (in 
a  word)  general  Traders ;  they  fell  their 
Barley  to  the  Malt-makers,  their  Wheat  to 
the  Millers  and  Bakers,  their  Oates  to  the 
Corn-fa&ors,  their  Sheep  and  Bullocks  are 
fold  at  the  Markets  to  the  Butchers,  or 
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at  Fairs  to  the  Graziers  ;  they  are  Sheep- 
Shearers,  and  fell  their  W  ool  to  the  Stapler 
or  Clothier;  and  when  they  kill  a  Bullock, 
or  a  Calf,  or  a  Sheep,  for  their  Family- 
Ufe,  they  are  beholding  to  the  Felmonger, 
and  the  Tanner,  to  buy  the  raw  Flides 
and  Skins ;  when  they  fell  their  Timber, 
they  are  oblig’d  to  turn  Mechanicks,  and 
fell  the  Bark  to  the  Tanners,  the  Timber 
to  the  Ship-wright  and  the  Carpenters,  the 
Brufhwood  and  Bavins  to  the  Baker  and 
the  Brick-maker. 

In  a  Word,  ufeful  Trade  fupports  the 
Gentleman ;  and  without  thefe  Mechanicks 
he  could  not  difpofe  the  Produce  of  his 
Eftate,  or  make  any  Rent  of  his  Land  ;  and 
rather  than  not  difpofe  of  it,  fuch  is  his  Ne^- 
ceflity,  that  we  fee  he  will  ftoop  to  buy  and 
fell  for  himfelf,  and  trade  and  deal  like  a 
meer  Mechanick. 

But  this  is  not  all,  if  they  would  look  a 
little  nearer,  they  would  fee  themfelves  not 
by  Practice  only  degenerated  into  Trad¬ 
ing  Men,  but  even  their  Fortunes,  nay, 
their  very  Blood  mingled  with  the  Mecha¬ 
nicks,  as  they  call  them;  the  Neceffity  of 
their  Circumitances  frequently  reconciles  the 
heft  of  the  Nobility  to  thefe  Mixtures;  and 
then  the  fame  NecelTity  opens  their  Eyes 
to  the  Abfurdity  of  the  Diliin&ions  which 
they  had  been  fo  wedded  to  before. 

I  t  is  with  the  utmoft  Difgrace  to  their 
Underloadings  that  thole  People  would  di~ 

ftinguifh 
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ftinguifh  themfelves  in  the  Manner  they 
do,  when  they  may  certainly  fee  every  Day 
profperous  Circumdances  advance  thofe 
MechanickSj  as  they  will  have  them  cal¬ 
led. ,  into  the  Arms,  and  into  the  Rank 
of  the  Gentry ;  and  declining  Fortunes  re¬ 
duce  the  bed:  Families  to  a  Level  with  the 
Mechanick. 

The  riling  Tradefirtan  fwells  into  the 
Gentry,  and  the  declining  Gentry  finks  into 
Trade.  A  Merchant,  or  perhaps  a  Man  of 
a  meaner  Employ  thrives  by  his  honed  In- 
dudry,  Frugality,  and  a  long  feries  of  dili¬ 
gent  Application  to  Bufinefs,  and  being 
grown  immenlely  rich,  he  marries  his 
Daughters  to  Gentlemen  of  the  fil'd  Quality, 
perhaps  a  Coronet ;  then  he  leaves  the  Bulk 
of  his  Edate  to  his  Fleir,  and  he  gets  into 
the  Rank  of  the  Peerage  ;  does  the  next  Age 
make  any  Scruple  of  their  Blood,  being  thus 
mix'd  with  the  antient  Race  ?  Do  we  not 
jud  now  fee  two  Dukes  defeended  by  the 
Female  Side,  from  the  late  Sir  jofiah 
Child,  and  the  immediate  Heir  a  Peer  of 
Ireland?  Many  Examples  of  the  like  Kind 
might  be  given. 

O  n  the  other  Hand,  the  declining  Gen¬ 
try,  in  the  Ebb  of  their  Fortunes,  frequent¬ 
ly  pu fh  their  Sons  into  Trade,  and  they  a- 
gain,  by  their  Application,  often  redore  the 
Fortunes  of  their  Families:  Thus  Tradef- 
men  become  Gentlemen,  by  Gentlemen  be¬ 
coming  Tradefmen.  I  could  give  Exam- 
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pies  of  this  too,  but  they  are  too  recent  for 
•our  naming. 

They  that  learn  thus  to  defpife  Trad¬ 
ing  People  as  fuch,  muft  either  be  intirely 
ignorant  of  the  World,  or  perfe&ly  un- 
capable  of  the  juft  Impreftions  of  thele 
Things ;  they  muft  forget  fure,  that  the 
Gentry  are  always  willing  to  fubmit  to  the 
raifing  their  Families,  by  what  they  call 
City  Fortunes ;  and  how  ufeful  Trade  has 
always  been,  and  ftill  is  in  the  World  on 
that  Account ;  while  others  who  call  them- 
felves  Gentlemen,  by  Way  of  Diftinttion, 
became  unworthy,  by  the  Scandal  of  their 
Morals,  to  match  with  the  meaneft  Citi¬ 
zen,  if  fhe  be  a  Woman  of  Modefty  and 
Virtue. 

But  to  go  on  in  generals,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  to  the  Head  I  am  talking  of ;  Trade 
is  the  univerfal  Fund  of  Wealth  through¬ 
out  the  World ;  the  Gold  of  Africa  and  Bra- 
zil,  the  Silver  of  Mexico  and  Tern  had 
but  for  Trade  remained  undifturbed  in  the 
Mines,  and  in  the  Sands  of  the  Rivers  of 
Guinea  and  Chili :  The  Diamonds  of  Go  Icon- 
da  and  of  Borneo  had  been  glittering  in  the 
Dirt,  and  remain’d  unpolifh’d  to  this  Day, 
if  Diligence  had  not  found  them  out  •  if 
Navigation  had  not  aiiiilcd  the  Di (covers 
and  it  Trade  had  not  fpread  and  difpers’d 
them  over  the  whole  Globe. 

Even  Solomon  had  wanted  Gold  to 
adorn  the  Temple,  unlefs  he  had  been  fup- 
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ply’d  by  Miracles  ;  if  he  had  not  turn’d 
Merchant-Adventurer,  and  lent  his  Fleets 
to  fetch  it  from  the  Eajl  Indies ,  that  is  to 
fay,  from  Achin ,  on  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra j 
which  is  iuppofed  to  be  the  Ofhir  which 
his  Factors  procur’d  it  at. 

So  effectually  has  Trade  rais’d  the  Wealth 
of  the  World,  that  ’tis  remarkable,  and 
worth  the  molt  curious  Obfervation,  that 
throughout  the  known  World,  Nations, 
and  Kingdoms,  and  Governments  are  rich 
or  poor,  as  they  have,  or  have  not,  a 
Share  of  the  whole  Commerce  of  the 
World,  or  more  or  lefs,  fome  Concern 
in  it. 

1'  h  e  Turks ,  who  are  Enemies  to  Trade, 
and  who  difcourage  Induftry  and  Improve¬ 
ment,  ’tis  plain  they  difpeople  the  World, 
rather  than  improve  and  cultivate  it:  View 
their  Condition  ;  they  are  miferably  poor ! 
diftrelfedly  poor!  they  are  idle,  indolent 
and  ftarving,  their  Governments  have  fome 
Wealth,  becaufe  they  are  tyrannical,  and 
take  what  they  pleafe  from  the  poor  People, 
throughout  a  vaft  Extent  of  Dominion; 
fo  that  if  it  be  but  a  little  in  a  Place,  it  a- 
mounts  to  a  very  great  Sum  in  the  whole, 
the  People  and  Nations  which  are  tributary 
to  them,  being  fo  many ;  but  thole  People 
and  Nations  are  poor  and  wretched  to  the 
laft  Degree,  and  all  for  Want  ot  Trade. 

As  to  Trade,  excepting  what  the  Europe¬ 
ans  and  the  Jews  drive  among  them,  it  is 

fo 
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fo  little,  that  it  hardly  deferves  the  Name 
of  Commerce ;  they  have  neither  Produce  of 
the  Land,  or  Labour  of  the  People ;  neither 
Merchandife  or  Art,  nothing  is  encouraged 
among  them;  Ignorance  boafts  indeed  of 
the  rich  Return  we  bring  from  them,  fuch 
as  Drugs,  Hair,  Silk,  &c.  But  we  know  it 
is  not  of  Turky ,  or  the  Growth  of  Turk*, 
but  is  either  the  Product  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia ,  the  Provinces  of  Guilan  and  In- 
doji  an  j  Part  of  Terjia  on  the  Shoar  of  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  quite  out  of  the  Turk' s  Do¬ 
minions,  and  even  there  they  are  the  Pro¬ 
duct  of  the  old  Chriftians  Labour,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Provinces ;  the 
Mahometans  j  have  little  or  no  Hand  in  it* 
they  abhor  Bufinefs  and  Labour,  and  defpife 
Induftry,  and  they  ftarve  accordingly ;  Qr 
thofe  Goods  are  the  Produce  of  the  Iflands 
in  the  Levant  and  the  Archipelague ,  where 
the  Cotton-yarn the  Grogram  or  Goats- 
Hair  Yarn,  the  white  or  Beladine  Silks  &c~ 
are  the  Manufacture  of  the  poor  Greeks  In¬ 
habitants  of  thofe  Iflands,  and  who  bv  their 
Labour  in  Cultivation,  caufe  the  Earth  to 
produce  the  Silk  and  the  Wool,  and  by  fheir 
Labours  in  Manufaduring,  fpin  and  make  it 
up  into  Yarn,  and  into  Form,  as  we  have 
it  from  them.  Now,  fee  the  Confequence  * 
as  the  Mahometans  I  fay  have  little  Trade’’ 

their  Lanr|Ve  •il,t,tle  .W.ealth,  the  Produce  ol 

for  fiiJb  adf*yile  d?  !’tde’  and  that  tittle  fells 

foi  fuch  a  little  Value,  that  one  would  pity 
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fo  vaft  a  Body  of  People  labouring,  as  it 
were,  for  nothing :  All  the  fruitful  rich 
Countries  of  Natolia  and  the  LeJJer  AJia 
from  the  JEgean  to  the  Euxine  Sea^  once 
the  inoft  rich,  populous,  and  fertile  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  World,  with  all  the  Moreay 
the  Achaia ,  (  the  Telopmmejus  of  the  An- 
tients)  and  the  fruitful  Plains  of  Thef- 
fatyj  Macedonia ^  and  Thrace 3  from  the 
Ionian  Sea ,  to  the  Banks  of  the  Danube  > 
what  do  they  now  produce?  The  great  Ci¬ 
ty  of  Qonfiantinopie  is  fupplied  with  Corn 
indeed,  but  howT?  (  N.B .  This  is  the  Rea- 
fon  of  mentioning  it)  when  produc’d,  fold 
to  the  Merchant,  fhipt  on  Board  the  Veffels 
which  carry  it  by  Sea,  the  Freight  paid,  and 
all  Charges  of  loading  and  unloading  •,  yet 
their  Barley  has  been  bought  in  the  Market 
at  Conji  ant  inop  le  for  9  d.  per  Bufhel. 

1  f  this  were  fome  Ages  ago,  if  it  were 
not  known  to  be  fo  very  frequently,  and 
if  there  were  not  fome  Merchants  now  li¬ 
ving  in  London ,  who  are  Perions  oi  un¬ 
doubted  Credit,  who  allure  me  they  have 
bought  it  fo  :  I  lay  it  it  weie  only,  that  it 
bad.  been  fo  fome  Ages  ago,  it  had  been 
nothing  extraordinary,  for  all  know  it  lias 
been  thus  in  England ;  but  this  has  oeen 
fo  at  Conjl ant  inop  le  within  theie  1  en  or 
Twelve  Years,  and  I  doubt  not  it  might  be 
prov’d  is  often  io  Itill  in  the  lame  Place, 
when  plentiful  Years  of  Corn  happen  y 

what  the  poor  Husband-man  muft  have  for 

his 
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Ins  plowing,  (owing,  harvefting,  threfhing, 
and  carrying  it  out,  is  hard  to  imagine  ; 
or  what  the  Landlord  has  for  the  Land  : 
But  I  fuppofe  the  Grand-Seignior  is  ge¬ 
neral  Landlord,  and  has  his  Tax  from  the 
whole  Country,  in  (lead  of  Rent. 

No  w,  whence  is  all  this  Poverty  of  a 
Country  ?  Lis  evident  Lis  Want  of  Trade, 
and  nothing  elfe  :  And  we  may  go  back 
for  an  Example  of  it  to  our  own  Country, 
when  the  Product  of  the  Land,  and  the 
Labour  of  the  People  were  as  low  here, 
when  good  Wheat  was  worth  about  4  d. 
ter  Bufhel,  a  fat  Sheep  about  3  s.  4  d.  and 
a  fat  Ox  about  18  to  24  s ,  and  when  was 
this  ?  But  when  we  had  no  Trade,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  had  no  Trade ;  neither  is  the 
prefent  Difference  owing  to  any  Thing  elle 
but  to  the  Increafe  of  Commerce,  as  well 
here  as  in  other  Parts  of  the  World ;  and 
Lis  evident  the  Rate  of  Provifions,’  and 
the  Value  of  Lands  in  all  Parts  of  the 
World  are  high  or  low,  great  or  fmall,  as 
the  People  have  or  have  not  Trade  to 
fupport  it. 

Trade  encourages  Manufacture,  prompts 
Invention,  employs  People,  increafes  La¬ 
bour,*  and  pays  Wages:  As  the  People 
are  employ’d,  they  are  paid,  and  by  that 
1  ay  are  fed,  cloathed,  kept  in  Heart,  and 
^pt  together ;  that  is,  kept  at  Home,  kept 
Rom  wandering  into  Foreign  Countries 
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to  feek  Bufinefs,  for  where  the  Employ¬ 
ment  is,  the  People  will  be. 

This  keeping  the  People  together,  is 
indeed  the  Sum  of  the  whole  Matter,  for 
as  they  are  kept  together,  they  multiply 
together  ;  and  the  Numbers,  which  by  the 
"Way  is  the  Wealth  and  Strength  of  the 
Nation,  increafe. 

A  s  the  Numbers  of  People  increafe, 
the  Confumption  of  Provifions  increafes ;  as 
the  Confumption  increafes,  the  Rate  or 
Value  will  rife  at  Market ;  and  as  the  Rate 
of  Provifions  rifes,  the  Rents  of  Land  rife  : 
So  the  Gentlemen  are  with  the  firfi  to  feel 
the  Benefit  of  Trade,  by  the  Addition  to 
their  Eftates.  ^ 

And  here  it  would  not  have  been  im¬ 
proper  to  have  made  a  Tranfition  to  our 
Englifb  Hiftory,  and  to  have  enquir’d  how 
punctually  the  Courfe  of  Things  have 
obey’d  the  Laws  of  Nature  in  this  very 
particular;  how  as  Trade  has  increafed ;  fo 
by  equal  Advances,  Provifions  have  been 
confum’d,  Lands  cultivated,  Rents  raifed, 
and  the  Eftates  of  the  Gentry  and  Nobili¬ 
ty  been  improv’d  :  I  mean  as  to  Periods  of 
Time,  as  well  as  to  the  Proportion  of  Va¬ 
lue  ;  which  Enquiry  would  have  been  an 
unanfwerable  Proof  of  the  Fact ;  but  I  am 
confin’d  here  to  Generals,  and  muft  only 
lay  it  down  as  a  Propofition. 

As  the  Confumption  of  Provifions  in¬ 
creafe,  more  Lands  are  cultivated ;  waffe 

Grounds 
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Grounds  are  inclofed,  Woods  . are  grubb’d 
up,  Forrefts  and  common  Lands  are  till'd, 
and  improv’d  ;  by  this  more  Farmers  are 
brought  together,  more  Farm-houfes  and 
Cottages  are  built,  and  more  Trades  are 
called  upon  to  fupply  the  neceffary  De¬ 
mands  of  Husbandry  :  In  a  Word,  as  Land 
is  employ’d,  the  People  increafe  of  Courfe, 
and  thus  Trade  fets  all  the  Wheels  of  Im¬ 
provement  in  Motion  ;  for  from  the  Origi¬ 
nal  of  Bufinefs  to  this  Day  it  appears,  that 
the  Profperity  of  a  Nation  riles  and  falls, 
juft  as  T  rade  is  fupported  or  decay’d. 

As  Trade  profpers,  Manufactures  in¬ 
creafe  ;  as  the  Demand  is  greater  or  frnal- 
ler,  fo  alfo  is  the  Quantity  made ;  and  fo 
the  Wages  of  the  Poor,  the  Rate  of  Prc- 
vjfions,  and  the  Rents  and  Value  of  the 
Lands  rife  or  fall,  as  I  fa  id  before. 

,And  here  the  very  Power  and  Strength 
of  the  Nation  is  concern’d  alfo,  for  as  the 
Value  of  the  Lands  riles  or  fails?  the 
Taxes  rile  and  fall  in  Proportion  ;  all  our 
Taxes  upon  Land  _  are  a  Kind  of  Pound 
Rate;  and  bring  in  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
dated  Rents  of  the  Land  are  more  or  lefs 
in  Value  ;  and  let  any  one  calculate,  by 
the  Rate  of  Lands  in  England  as  they 
went  in  the  Times  of  Edward  IV  or 
even  in  King  Henry  VII.  Time,  when 

Lad,e  ^e§an?  aS  lt;  were’  iuft  to  live  in 
England ;  and  tell  us^  how  much  they  think 
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a  Land  Tax  would  then  have  brought  in  : 
For  Example, 

Ira  Tax  of  Four  Shillings  in  the 
Pound  now  brings  in  above  Two  Milli¬ 
ons,  I  fuppofe  it  would  have  been  thought 
very  well  then,  if  it  had  brought  in  Three 
hundred  thoufand  Pound,  all  the  reft  is  an 
Increafe  occafion’d  by  Trade,  and  by  no¬ 
thing  elfe  ;  Trade  has  increas’d  the  People, 
and  People  have  increas’d  Trade  ;  for  Mul¬ 
titudes  of  People,  if  they  can  be  put  in  a 
Condition  to  maintain  themfelves,  muft  in¬ 
creafe  Trade  ;  they  muft  have  Food,  that 
employs  Land  ;  they  muft  have  Clothes, 
that  employs  the  Manufacture ;  they  muft 
have  Houles,  that  employs  Handicrafts ;  they 
muft  have  Floufhold  Stuff  that  employs  a 
long  Variety  of  Trades;  (o  that  in  a  Word 
Trade  employs  People,  and  People  employ 
Trade. 

I  once  faw  a  Calculation  of  Trade  for 
the  planting  a  new  Town  in  the  South 
Parts  of  England where,  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  People  to  come  and  fettle,  the 
Lords  of  the  Manors,  (for  the  Place  lay  in 
three  Manors,)  agreed  to  give  a  certain 
Quantity  of  Lands  to  Fifty  Farmers,  who 
would  undertake  to  bring  each  two  hundred 
Pound  Stock  with  them,  and  fettle  there. 

T  o  every  fuch  Farmer,  they  allotted 
two  hundred  Acres  of  good  Land,  Rent- 
free  for  Twenty  Years;  and  if  the  Farmer 
brought  three  hundred  Pound  Stock,  he 
i  had 
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had  three  hundred  Acres ;  befides  the  Land, 
the  faid  Lords  agreed  to  find  Timber,  and 
all  other  Materials  for  the  Building,  to  eve¬ 
ry  Farmer  a  Houfe,  and  out  of  their  own 
Pockets  to  build  to  each  Houfe  a  Barn 
and  Stables;  and  thus,  with  other  Encou¬ 
ragements,  Fifty  Families  of  fubftantial 
Farmers  were  brought  to  live  in  a  Kind 
of  Circle  within  themfelves,  with  every 
one  a  good  Farm  to  manage,  and  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Land  Rent-free ;  the  Land  was 
good  in  it  felf,  tho’  never  cultivated  before, 
lb  that  being  clear’d  and  inclos’d,  and  gra¬ 
dually  plow'd  or  improv’d,  it  foon  return’d 
them  a  profitable  Increafe. 

The  Land  was  fo  laid  out  in  a  large 
Circle,  that  all  the  Farm-houfes  being  built 
at  the  Exti  emities  of  the  relpebtive  Farms, 
toward  the  Center,  left  a  handfome  large 
Square  Piece  of  Land  which  the  Lords 
lefeiv  d  foi  the  building  a  Town;  and  as 
the  Farm-houfes  were  lo  regularly  plac’d, 
as  to  front  all  inwards,  they  left  Ten  Spaces 
like  Streets  before  their  Doors,  of  which 
Five  of  the  Farm-houfes,  with  their  Qut- 
Houles,  nude  one  Side,  and  the  other 

remained  to  build  into  a  Street  as  Occafion 
ihould  prelent. 

At  the  fame  Time  they  publifh’d,  That 
whoever  would  come  and  build  on  that  va- 
cant  Ground,  fhould  have  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  d  Meafure  of  Land  allow’d  him,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  Size  of  the  Houfe  he  would 
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build,  fhould  have  Timber  given  him  gra- 
tis,  out  of  the  Woods  belonging  to  the 
Eftate,  fufncient  for  his  Building  ;  and  to 
every  Houle,  Land  alfo  added  for  a  Garden 
and  Orchard,  no  Rent  to  be  paid  for  ten 
Years,  and  then  a  moderate  Rent  for  twenty 
Years  more  ;  and  then  a  certain  Rent  (not 
at  laft  immoderate)  for  the  Time  to  come. 

When  the  Farmers  were  fettled,  for 
there  is  the  Subftance  and  Reafon  of  the 
Thing,  and  in  this  it  is  exactly  to  my  Pur- 
pofe  ;  immediately  comes  a  Butcher,  and  he 
runs  up  a  little  Shed  for  the  prefent,  till  he 
could  build  a  Houfe,  and  lets  up  a  Shop, 
to  kill  and  fell  Meat  for  the  Farmers. 

N.  B.  As  thefe  Farmers  had  every  one 
two  Hundred  Pounds  Stock  to  begin, 
fo  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  all  Men  of 
Families,  that  had  Wives  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  every  one  had  at  leaft  one  or 
two,  and  fome  three  Servants. 

Nor  could  one  Butcher  be  lufficient  to 
furnifh  Meat  to  fifty  Families,  but  they 
were  oblig’d  to  fend  to  neighbouring 
Towns  for  Provifion,  till  the  firft  Butcher- 
having  Encouragement,  two  or  three  more 
came  afterwards,  and  let  up  alfo. 

After  the  Example  of  the  Butcher,  in 
the  next  Place  came  a  Baker,  and  he  erects 
an  Oven  to  fupply  them  with  Bread. 

Fsfty  Families  of  Farmers  muft  necef- 
farily  find  Work  for  a  Smith  or  Farrier  to 
Shoe  their  Horfes,  and  at  leafi:  two  Wheel¬ 
wrights 
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wrights  to  make  and  repair  their  Carts, 
Waggons,  Plows,  Harrows,  &c.  and  tliefe 
with  the  necelfary  Iron-work  for  fo  much 
Building,  called  in  a  couple  of  Black- fmiths, 
whereof  one  being  a  Man  of  Subltance, 
made  himfelf  a  kind  of  Iron-monger,  laying 
in  a  Stock  of  all  Sorts  of  wrought  Iron 
and  Brafs  for  Building  and  Furniture,  which 
on  luch  an  Occafion  they  could  not  be 
without. 

This  Collection  of  Tradefmen  natural¬ 
ly  requir’d  a  Shoe-maker  or  two  to  fet  up, 
who  foon  found  Trade  enough  to  fupply 
the  growing  Numbers  of  People  with 
Shoes  and  Boots  •,  and  likewife  a  good  ho¬ 
ned:  Country  Cobler  or  two  could  not  fail 
of  Employment  to  repair  them  ;  and  (to  add 
the  other  Trades  working  in  Leather,)  they 
could  not  be  without  a  Collar-maker  or 
two,  for  Harnefs,  Pannels,  Saddles,  arid 
all  the  neceflary  Things  relating  to  a  Team. 

Add  to  tliefe  a  Turner,  an  Earthen-ware 
Seller,  a  Glover,  a  Rop. '-maker,  three  or 
four  Barbers,  (perhaps  a  Midwife) and  feve- 
ral  fuch  Trades  as  the  Nature  of  things  re¬ 
quired. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  building  Part, 
three  Mafter  Carpenters  would  be  the  leali 
that  could  be  employ’d  in  building  Hou- 
fes,  and  tliefe  would  require  at  firft  five  or 
fix  Pair  of  Sawyers  at  lead:,  with  Journey¬ 
men  ;  that  is  to  fay,  Workmen;  two  or 
three  Biicldayers,  with  their  Servants  and 
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Labourers,  and  perhaps  hard  by  a  Brick  and 
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1  lie- maker. 

T  o  fupply  thefe,  one  of  the  Carpenters, 
a  Man  of  Subfiance,  builds  himfelfa  Wind- 
nail,  and  another  builds  a  fecond,  and  they 
botii  find  Work  enough  (as  the  Town  en- 
creafed)  to  keep  them  conflantly  employ’d. 

The  Town  going  thus  forward,  and 
{landing  in  the  great  Poll  Road,  comes 
an  honed  Victualler,  and  he  fets  up  an  Ale- 
lioufe  ;  and  foon  after,  he  is  follow’d  by 
five  or  fix  more  ;  as  the  full  encreafing  in 
Stock,  fees  Room  for  it,  lie  enlarges  his 
Building,  and  makes  his  little  Ale-houfe  out 
into  a  good  Inn,  and  a  fecond  follows  him, 
and  then  a  third,  and  in  Procefs  of  Time, 
the  Number  of  Public-Houfes  encreafe  to 
eleven  or  twelve  in  all ;  whereof  as  above, 
three  are  very  handfome  Inns,  and  per¬ 
haps  fell  Wine  as  well  as  Prong  Drink. 

By  this  Time  the  Lords  of  the  Manors 
begin  to  think  it  proper  to  build  their  new 
Tenants  a  Church,  for  which  they  lay  out 
a  handfome  Piece  of  Ground  in  the  Center 
of  the  Town,  and  a  large  Burying-G round 
added  to  it ;  and  obtaining  Licence  from 
the  Bifliop,  they  confecrate  the  Building  ; 
and  being  joint  Patrons,  prefent  in  Turn, 
getting  a  Law  to  ereCt  it  into  a  Parifb, 
and  to  alTertain  the  Tithe  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Incumbent,  as  in  like  Cafes. 

Hitherto  Nature  aCted  it  all,  but  this 
Part  indeed,  the  Piety  of  the  Patrons  fupplies ; 

our 
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our  Bufinefs  is  (in  both)  to  oblerve  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Courfe  of  Things,  the  Concourle  of 
Tradefmen  follow  the  Concourfe  oi  People, 
as  naturally  as  Warmth  attends  the  Ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Sun  ;  the  Settlement  of  the 
Farmers  gives  a  Summons  to  the  Tradefmen 
that  fupply  them  with  Necelfaries,  and  lets 
them  know,  that  there  they  may  find  Bu¬ 
finefs  and  Employment :  The  neceflity  of 
Meat  and  Drink,  brings  the  Butcher,  Ba¬ 
ker  and  Victualler  to  fettle  with  them,  as 
naturally  as  Sutlers  follow  an  Army. 

But  to  proceed;  Fame  fpreads  the  News 
of  a  Town  newly  ereCted,  and  a  Number 
of  Families  brought  together ;  A  Grocer 
goes  to  fee  if  there  is  no  Room  for  him, 
and  finding  no  Supplies  of  his  Kind,  he 
takes  a  Piece  of  Ground  in  one  of  the 
principal  Streets,  and  marks  himfelf  out  a 
Place  for  his  Houfe  ;  but  firft,  as  before, 
runs  up  a  Booth  or  Shed,  ftores  it  with 
Goods,  and  opens  a  Shop,  and  two  or 
three  Chandlers  Shops  do  the  fame  in  re¬ 
moter  Parts,  buying  their  Goods  perhaps  of 
him. 

An  Apothecary  does  the  like  next  Door 
to  him,  and  a  Mercer  next  to  him  ;  then  a 
Haberdaflier  of  Hats,  a  Draper  and  a  Mil- 
tenet  ;  and  thus  the  Town  is  inhabited  and 
furnifh’d  by  Degrees  with  all  Sorts  of  ne- 
ceflary  People  and  Things  ;  till  after  fome 
Time,  the  Lords  of  the  Manors,  to  carry 
on  the  Improvement,  get  a  Patent  for  a 
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Market  once  a  Week,  and  a  Fair  perhaps 
twice  a  Year,  or  oftner,  as  there  is  Occa- 
fion. 

In  thefe  advanc’d  Circumftances,  other 
Trades  fall  in;  as  i _/?,  more  Ale-houfes ; 
id,  a  common  Brewer ;  3 d,  a  Cooper  for 
Casks  of  all  Sorts ;  a  Pewterer,  two  or 
three  Lawyers,  (or  Attorneys,  rather)  for 
drawing  Writings,  making  Bonds,  Bargains 
and  Agreements  between  Man  and  Man, 
and  one  of  thefe  in  Time  gets  himfelf  made 
a  Jullice  of  Peace,  and  fo  there  is  an  imme¬ 
diate  Magillrate  among  them. 

In  the  mean  Time  other  Trades  fill  up 
the  Streets ;  a  Malt-houfe,  perhaps  two  or 
three  are  erected,  that  the  Inhabitants  may 
brew  their  own  Beer  if  they  pleafe  ;  a  Sur¬ 
geon  in  Cafe  of  Dilalfer,  for  by  this  Time 
the  Town  begins  to  grow  populous. 

The  good  Women  alfo  being  diligent, 
and  good  Houfe-wives,  they  fpin,  and  in 
Confequence  of  that,  there  mull  be  a  Li¬ 
nen  Weaver,  and  a  Woollen-weaver,  a  Flax 
and  Hemp-drelfer,  and  in  a  word,  whatever 
depends  upon  their  Thrift. 

Thus  far  the  Nature  and  Confequence 
of  Things  agree  with  what  is  advanced  a- 
bove  :  Thus  Towns  and  Families,  nay  Na¬ 
tions  and  Countries  are  planted  and  peo¬ 
pled,  and  made  flourifhing  and  populous  by 
their  Commerce. 

Let  us  now  call  up  the  Account, 
and  according  to  antient  Cuftom  Number 

the 
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the  People,  the  Lift  by  the  Poll  will  ftand 
thus. 


50  Farmers,  with  their  Wives  and 
Two  Children  each,  one  with  a-i 
nother,  which  I  take  to  be  the  leapt] 
that  can  be  fuppofed.  - 
Two  Men  Servants  and  one  Maid 
to  each  Farmer,  no  Farmer  witbj 
200  Acres  of  Land  could  be  fup-j 
pofed  to  make  Shift  with  lefs. 
The  feveral  Families  of  Tradefmen, 
neceifarily  brought  together  on, 
fuch  an  Occafion,  I  ca ft  up  at  143 
Families,  at  5  to  each  Houle. 
Add  to  thefe  hired  Servants  which 
would  fall  in  from  other  Coun¬ 
tries;  Nurfes,  Mid  wives,  Hoft- 
lers,  Apprentices,  &c.  In  all 
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Here  are  fifty  Farmers,  who  with  their 
Servants  make  up  but  three  hundred  and 
fifty  People  in  all ;  but  neceifarily  draw  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  People  more  to  them. 
Thus  People  make  Trade,  Trade  builds 
Towns  and  Cities,  and  produces  every 
Thing  that  is  good  and  great  in  a  Nation  ; 
and  wherever  fifty  Farmers  were  thus  to 
fettle,  I  iafift,  that  at  leaft  one  thou  land 
People  muft  of  courfe  throng  to  them,  and 
live  about  them, 

v.  -  .  s  -  «  *  T 
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There  are  Numbers  of  Examples  to  be 
given  of  it,  the  Venetian  Republick  began 
thus ;  a  defpicable  Croud  of  People  flying 
from  the  Fury  of  the  Barbarians  which 
over-run  the  Roman  Empire,  took  Shelter 
in  a  few  inacceffible  Wands  of  the  Adria¬ 
tic  Gulph. 

Here  they  had  Safety  indeed,  and  Life; 
but  nothing  elfe.  But  falling  into  Trade, 
applying  themfelves  to  the  Sea,  to  Navi¬ 
gation  and  Commerce ;  How  foon  did 
they  raile  themfelves  in  the  World,  l'pread- 
ing  themfelves  into  the  Archipelague ,  and 
into  the  Levant  ;  conquering  the  great  and 
rich  Wands  of  Candia  and  Cyprus Negro- 
pout  and  Scio_,  poifefsM  the  More  a ,  Dalma¬ 
tia  and  Epirus j  and  gradually  rais’d  their 
Dominion  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  was  fuperi- 
or  to  many  Kingdoms. 

Their  City  we  fee  raifed  to  a  prodigious 
Splendor  and  Magnificence,  and  their  rich 
Merchants  rank’d  among  the  ancient  No¬ 
bility,  and  all  this  by  Trade  :  Their  Fleets 
of  Men  of  War  have  oftentimes  engag’d 
and  beaten  the  Turkijh  Navy,  driven  them 
into  Port,  and  dat’d  them  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  Dardanelli  >  and  all  this  Power  is  rais’d 
by  Trade. 

I  might  from  this  Example  lead  you  to 
the  Hans the  great  Confederacy  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  greateft  in  the  World  ;  who 
meerly  by  the  acquir’d  Greatnefs  of  their 
Trade,  became  fo  rich,  and  fo  powerful,  that 
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they  were  many  Years  the  Terror  of  the 
North  ;  whoever  hired  their  Men  of  War, 
were  fure  to  conquer  their  Enemies  at  Sea, 
and  feveral  times  they  beat  whole  Fleets  of 
the  Danes,  and  at  laid  brought  the  King  of 
Denmark  to  make  a  difhonourable  Peace 
with  them;  till  the  Kings  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Countries  grew  juffly  jealous  of  them, 
and  oblig’d  all  the  Cities  within  their  Jurif- 
diftion  to  withdraw  from  their  Alliance, 
and  to  renounce  their  Confederacy. 

The  Dutch j  I  mean  the  States-General 
of  the  united  Provinces,  when  they  broke 
off  from  the  Obedience  of  Spain  s  and  as 
it  may  be  rightly  faid,  caff  off  the  Spanijb 
Yoke,  were  a  poor,  mean,  frighted  Genera¬ 
tion,  driven  to  the  Refuge  of  the  Water, 
by  the  terrible  Power  of  King  ‘Philip ,  and 
reduc’d  to  fuch  Diftrefs,  that,  but  for  the 
Afliffance  of  Queen  Elizabeth }  they  had 
been  ruin’d  and  deftroy’d ;  yet  pufhing  in¬ 
to  Trade,  and  having  Recourfe  to  the  Sea, 
they  built  themfelves  upon  their  Marine 
Power ;  and  the  Succefs  of  their  Navigation 
rais’d  them  to  that  Pitch  of  Naval  Greatnefs 
which  we  now  fee  them  at,  in  which  they 
are  fuperior  to  all  the  World,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  excepted,  of  whom  I  lhall  fpeak  by 
themfelves. 

As  it  has  been  with  Nations,  fo  it  has 
been  with  Cities  and  Towns  ;  fuch  has 
been  the  Cafe  of  the  Cities  of  Hamburgh  j 
Dantzickj  Lubec j  Franc kfort Nurem- 
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bergj  Rochelle j  Marfeilles,  Genoa >  Leg. 
hornj  Geneva^  and  many  other  Cities  that 
might  be  nam’d,  who  have  been  rais’d  to  a 
Pitch  of  Opulence  and  Wealth,  equal  to 
fome  Principalities,  by  their  meer  Situati¬ 
on  for,  and  Succefs  in  their  Commerce :  I  on 
the  other  hand  might  name  leveral  Cities, 
which  being  depriv’d  of  their  Trade,  have 
funk  again  in  Proportion,  as  their  Trade 
has  been  taken  away  ;  fuch  as  the  City  of 
Antwerp s  the  Towns  of  Dunkirk, >  South¬ 
ampton  s  Ipfwich ,  and  many  more. 

A  s  their  Trade  has  been  cut  off,  their 
Merchants  have  removed,  the  Inhabitants 
decreafed,  and  the  Shells  of  the  Towns  re¬ 
main  without  the  Kernel,  the  Houfes  with¬ 
out  the  People,  and  the  People  without  the 
Wealth. 

When  the  Dutch  cut  off  the  free  Navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Scheld  from  the  City  of  Ant¬ 
werp  s  how  did  it  decline  ?  the  Englijh 
Staple  remov’d  to  Hamburgh ,  the  Fifhing 
Trade  to  Amfterdam ,  and  the  Merchants 
followed;  and  what 'is  that  City  now  com¬ 
par’d  to  what  it  formerly  was  ? 

Wh  en  the  King  of  France  was  oblig’d 
by  the  late  War  to  demolifh  the  Works,  and 
ruin  the  Harbour  of  Dunkirk ,  fo  that  the 
Navigation  received  a  Blow ;  How  did 
the  Town  fenfibly  decay?  from  eighteen 
thoufand  Families,  which  once  inhabited 
that  Place,  ’tis  faid,  not  two  Thirds  remain  ; 
all  the  People  depending  upon  the  Naval 
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Affairs,  are  gone  with  the  royal  Arfenal; 
all  the  Magazines  of  Naval-Stores,  either 
for  the  King  or  the  Merchant,  employ’d 
and  carried  off';  and  the  Trade  that  attend¬ 
ed  that  Part  funk  with  it ;  few  Ships  now 
belong  to  it,  few  Merchants  now  refide  in 
it,  and  in  a  few  Years  more,  the  empty 
Houfes  being  unrepaired,  may  publifh  its 
Decay  in  a  more  vifible  Manner,  and  fhew 
the  Wounds  receiv’d  by  the  Lofs  of  their 
Trade,  as  is  the  Cafe  at  Southampton ,  at 
Ipjwich ,  &c.  in  a  vifible  Manner. 

I  need  not  travel  over  the  Globe,  to  give 
you  Examples  in  remoter  Places,  where 
the  great  Emporiums,  the  greateft  trading 
Cities  in  the  World,  have  funk  into  Ruin 
by  the  Stop  of  their  Commerce,  fuch  as 
Tripoli j  Sinope ,  and  Trapezond  in  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea ^  whofe  Trade  is  cut 
off'  by  the  Ttirks  flopping  the  Navigation 
of  the  Bofphorus ,  and  cutting  off  the 
Trade  they  carried  on  with  Europe  >  or 
fuch  as  SueZj  and  Alexandria ,  Ports  an- 
tiently  of  prodigious  Concourfe,  both  of 
Ships  and  Merchants ;  but  emptied  of  both, 
by  the  Europeans  finding  the  Way  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good-hope ;  or 
fuch  as  the  famous  Cities  of  Tyre  and 
Corinth ,  who  having  been  the  Envy  of  the 
World  for  Wealth,  and  that  Wealth  obtain’d 

were  overturn’d;  the 
firft  by  the  Grecians  _ ,  the  lafl  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  j  purely  for  the  avaritious  Part ;  and 
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who,  their  Merchants  being  deftroy’d,  and 
their  Trade  overthrown,  never  recover’d 
their  Figure  any  more  than  their  Fortunes 
in  the  World. 

In  a  Word,  it  appears  by  innumerable 
Examples,  that  Trade  is  the  Life  of  the 
World’s  Profperity,  and  all  the  Wealth  that 
has  been  extraordinary,  whether  of  Na¬ 
tions  or  Cities,  has  been  raifed  by  it. 

The  Nature  of  the  1'hing  indeed  im¬ 
plies  it ;  as  the  Indulfry  of  Mankind  is  fet 
on  Work,  their  Hopes  and  Views  are  rais’d, 
and  their  Ambition  fir’d :  The  View  and 
Profpecf  of  Gain  infpiresthe  World  with  the 
keeneft  Vigor,  puts  new  Life  into  their 
Souls;  and  when  they  fee  the  Succefs  and 
Profperity  of  trading  Nations,  it  rouzes 
them  up  to  the  like  Application. 

Let  us  view  the  differing  Face  of  the 
Nations,  (and  of  the  People  who  inhabit 
them)  where  they  have  no  Trade;  how  mi- 
ferable  is  the  Scene  of  Life  ?  The  Countries 
look  defolate,  the  People  fad  and  dejeded, 
poor  and  difconfolate,  heavy  and  indolent ; 
not  for  Want  of  Will  to  labour,  but  for 
Want  of  fomething  to  labour  profitably  at; 
the  Rich  are  flothrul,  becaufe  they  are  rich 
and  proud,  the  Poor,  becaufe  they  are 
poor  and  defpair  ;  for  it.  will  ever  be  true 

That  Poverty  makes  Sloths  and  Sloth 

makes  ‘Poor. 
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We  fay  of  fome  Nations,  the  People  are 
lazy,  but  we  fhould  fay  only,  thcv  are  poor  ; 
Poverty  is  the  Fountain  of  all  Manner 
of  Idlenefs;  they  have  in  fhort  nothing  to 
do,  no  Employment  in  which  they  can  get 
their  Bread  by  their  Labour ;  their  Work 
gets  no  Wages  for  Want  of  Trade,  and 
their  Trade  no  Increaie  for  Want  of  La¬ 
bour  ;  Diligence  promotes  Trade,  and  Trade 
encourages  Diligence;  Labour  feeds  Trade, 
and  Trade  feeds  the  Labourer. 

There  is  hardly  that  Country  to  be 
nam’d  in  the  World,  where  there  is  no 
Room  for  Improvement  by  Induftry  and 
Application  ;  nay,  we  End  an  induftrious 
People  often  thriving  and  wealthy,  under 
the  weighty  Difcouragements  of  a  barren 
Soil,  an  inhofpitabie  Climate,  a  tenipeftu- 
ous  Sea,  a  remote  Situation,  having  yet 
lb  me  thing  or  other  for  Trade  to  work 
tjpon. 

/I  he  People  of  Norway  and  RnJJia  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  but  Mountains  and  Woods, 
and  the  moft  barren  inclement  Air  and  Soil 
in  the  World  ;  yet,  rather  than  not  trade, 
and  rather  than  not  labour,  they  cut  down 
theif  Trees,  and  lend  them  abroad  to  build 
Cities,  and  build  Navies  in  other  Countries 
and  have  hardly  any  of  their  own,  ’ 

1  f  their  Woods  grow  remote  from  the 
Sea  ot  Water  Carriage,  Induftry  'dictates 
to  them  to  cut  them  down  and  burn  them; 
and  to  tiade,  it  it  be  but  with  the  very 
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Sap  and  ]  uices  of  the  Trees :  Hence  they 
fend  us  Tar,  Pitch,  Rozin,  Turpentine ; 
and  we  fee  as  it  were  a  whole  Wood 
brought  away  in  Cask;  Ten,  Twenty 
Thoufand  Lait  of  Tar  brought  from  RuJJia 
at  a  Time,  every  Lad  being  Ten  to  Twelve 
Barrels. 

I  f  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  are  un- 
fufferabiy  cold  ;  if  Nature,  not  being  able  to 
fupport  the  Violence  of  it,  leaves  thofe  Pla¬ 
ces  uninhabited;  the  diligent  Trader  not 
being  to  be  difcouraged  by  Difficulties,  flies 
diretfly  thither ;  there  among  a  Thoufand 
Dangers,  furrounded  with  Mountains  of 
Ice,  terrible,  and  Horrors  enough  to  chill 
the  very  Soul  to  defcribe  them,  Hunts 
the  great  Leviathan  of  the  Seas,  and  loads 
his  Ships  with  the  fat  (Blubber.)  of  a  Thou- 
fand  Whales. 

I  might  inftance  in  the  Severities  of  the 
torrid,  as  well  as  frigid  Zone,  and  fhew 
the  Hardfhips  undergone  in  Places  fcorclfd 
with  the  Violence  of  the  Heat;  and  which 
are  every  Way  as  terrible  in  their  Kind,  as 
thofe  of  exceflive  Cold ;  fuch  are  the  Dffi 
eafes  and  Terrors  of  the  long  Calms,  where 
the  Sea  flag  nates  and  corrupts  for  Want  of 
Motion ;  and  by  the  Strength  of  the 
Scorching  Sun  (links  and  poifons  the  di- 
ftreft  Mariners,  who  are  rendered  una&ive, 
and  dilabied  by  Scurvies,  raging  and  mad 
with  Calentures  and  Fevers,  and  drop 
into  Death  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  at  lalt 
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the  Living  are  loft,  for  Want  of  the  Dead, 
that  is,  for  want  of  Hands  to  work  the  Ship. 

Yet  nothing  difcourages  the  diligent 
Seaman,  or  the  adventrous  Merchant  in 
Purfuit  of  Trade,  and  pufhing  on  Difcove- 
ries,  planting  Colonies,  and  fettling  Com¬ 
merce,  even  to  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Now  as  I  laid  before,  that  the  Nations 
who  want  Trade  look  dejected  and  fad,  fo 
on  the  contrary,  let  the  curious  Traveller 
oblerve,  as  he  palfes  thro’  the  World,  the 
trading  manufacturing  Nations  have  a  quite 
different  Afpedt  ;  their  Labour,  however 
hard  and  heavy,  is  perform’d  chearfully  j 
a  general  Sprightlinefs  and  Vigour  appears 
among  them  ;  their  Countenances  are  blith, 
and  they  are  merrier  at  their  Labour,  than 
others  are  at  their  Play  ;  their  Hearts  are 
warm,  as  their  Hands  are  quick  ;  they  are 
all  Spirit  and  Life,  and  it  may  be  feen  in 
their  Faces  ;  or  which  is  more,  it  is  feen 
in  their  Labour ;  as  they  live  better  than 
the  Poor  of  the  fame  Clafs  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  lo  they  work  harder :  And  here  the 
lame  Antithefis  is  obfervable  as  before,  tho’ 
in  its  contrary  Extreme  ;  for  as  I  faid  there, 
that  Poverty  makes  Sloth,  and  Sloth  makes 
Poor  :  So  here, 

Labour  makes  Gain 3  and  Gain  gives 
Strength  to  Labour # 

•  N 
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A  s  they  labour  harder,  fo  they  get  more 
feu  then  W  ork  than  other  Nations,  and 
this  gives  them  Spirit  for  their  Labour. 
And  this  is  the  immediate  Effect  of  Trade, 
for  the  Poor  of  the  trading  and  manufac¬ 
turing  Countries  are  employ’d  on  better 
Terms,  and  have  better  Wages  for  their 
Work,  than  the  Poor  of  thole  Countries 
where  there  is  lefs  Trade. 

We  are  told,  that  in  Ruffiia  and  Muf- 
covy,  when  for  want  of  Commerce,  La¬ 
bour  was  not  a flifted  by  Art  ;  they  had  no 
other  Way  to  cut  out  a  large  Plank,  but 
by  felling  a  great  free,  and  then  with  a 
multitude  of  Hands  and  Axes  hew  away 
all  the  Sides  oi  the  Timber,  till  they  re¬ 
duc’d  the  middle  -  to  one  large  Plank  •  and 
that  yet,  when  it  was  done,  they  would 
fell  this  Plank  as  cheap,  as  the  Swedes  or 
5P ruffians  did  the  like,  who  cut  three  or 
four,  or  more  Planks  of  the  like  Size  from 
one  1  ree  by  the  Help  of  Saws  and  Saw- 
Mills :  The  Confequence  mull  be,  that 
the  miferable  Ruffian  labour’d  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  other  did,  for  the  fame 
Money. 

We  are  told  frequently,  when  fuch  and 
fuch  great  Works  or  Buildings  were  finifh- 
ed,  Men  work’d  for  a  Penny  a  Day  here 
in  England /  and  perhaps  they  did  fo;  but 
as  I  laid  before,  fpeaking  of  the  Cheapnefs 
of  Provifions,  that  it  was  before  we  had 
any  'Trade  among  us ;  fo  it  mult  be  as  to 
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Wages,  for  as  Trade  raifes  Wages,  fo  Wa¬ 
ges  raife  Provisions  ;  and  this  is  the  Rea¬ 
son,  why,  as  all  Foreigners  grant  that  our 
Poor  in  England  work  harder  than  they 
do  in  any  other  Nation  ;  fo  it  mud  be 
own’d,  they  eat  and  drink  better  in  Pro¬ 
portion  }  and  this  is,  becaufe  they  have  bet¬ 
ter  Wages. 

I  might  examine  this  Article  of  Wages, 
and  carry  it  thro’  almoft  every  Branch  of 
Bufinefs  in  England  ;  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  Englijh  Poor  '  earn  more 
Money  than  the  lame  Oafs  of  Men  or 
Women  can  do  at  the  fame  kind  of  Work, 
in  any  other  Nation. 

Nor  will  it  be  deny’d,  but  that  they  do 
more  Work  alfo  :  So  then,  if  they  do  more 
Work,  and  have  better  Wages  too,  they 
mud  needs  live  better,  and  fare  better; 
ami  it  is  true  alio,  that  they  cannot  lup- 
port  their  Labour  without  it. 

And  here  I  may  grant,  that  a  French 
Man  fhall  do  more  Work  than  an  Englijh 
Man,  ji  they  fhall  be  obhg  d  to  live  on  the 
fame  Diet ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Foreigner  fhall 
darve  with  the  Englijh  Man  for  a  Wager, 
and  will  be  lure  to  win :  He  will  Jive  and 
work,  when  the  Englijh  Man  fhall  fink 
and  dye ;  hut  let  them  live  both  the  fame 
Way,  the  Englijh  Man  dial!  beggar  the 
French  Man,  for  tho’  the  French  Man 
were  to  1  pend  all  his  Wages,  the  Emlijh 
Man  will  out-work  him.  ' 
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It  is  true  again,  the  French  Man’s  Di¬ 
ligence  is  the  greateft,  he  fhali  work  more 
Hours  than  the  Englift)  Man;  but  the  Eng- 
lijh  Man  fhali  do  as  much  Bufinefs  in  the 
fewer  Hours,  as  the  Foreigner  who  fits 
longer  at  it. 

To  conclude  this  Head,  I  would  not 
feem  to  be  partial  in  Favour  of  our  own 
Country  ;  but  it  mult  be  added,  that  their 
Work  is  better  perform’d  alfo  ;  and  I  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  Truth  of  it,  to  their  feveral  Per¬ 
formances,  of  which  I  could  give  Examples, 
and  which  all  the  Markets  in  the  World  are 
at  this  Time  Witneffes  to;  but  this  begins 
to  be  particular,  I  fhali  fpeak  at  large  to 
the  feveral  Examples  of  it  in  their  proper 
Places. 

It  is  fuffieient  to  the  Purpofe  here  .  to 
obferve  as  above,  that  the  diligent  trading 
manufacturing  World  work  chearfully,  live 
comfortably ;  they  fing  at  their  Labour, 
work  by  their  Choice,  eat  and  drink  well, 
and  their  Work  goes  on  pleafantly,  and  with 
Succefs :  Whereas  the  unemploy’d  World 
groan  out  their  Souls  in  Anguifh  and  Sor¬ 
row,  not  by  their  Work,  but  for  want  of 
it ;  and  fink,  as  I  may  jultly  fay,  under  the 
Weight  of  their  Icllenefs  and  Sloth ;  what 
little  Work  they  do,  is  done  with  Pveluft- 
ance  and  Grief,  becau'fe  the  fmall  Wages 
they  have  for  it,  gives  them  no  Comfort 
when  it  is  done. 
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Travelling  in  the  North  Part  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  I  obferved,  that,  in  the  Time  of 
their  Harveft,  they  had  always  an  Over- 
feer  to  keep  the  Reapers  to  their  Work, 
and  a  Bag-pipe  to  encourage  them  while 
they  were  at  Work  :  And  one  of  our  Com¬ 
pany  oblerving  that  we  had  no  fuch  merry 
Doings  at  our  Harvefts  in  England ;  ano¬ 
ther  anfwer’d  him,  ’twas  true,  nor  was 
there  any  need  of  it,  for  that  the  Englifb 
work’d  merrily  enough  without  Mufick;  ad¬ 
ding,  our  Workmen  have  good  Victuals  and 
good  Drink  :  Let’s  enquire  how  thefe  poor 
People  feed,  laid  he  ;  and  (b  we  did,  when 
we  found  that  the  heft  of  their  Provifion 
was  a  Cake  of  Oat  Bread,  which  they  call 
a  Bannock,  and  a  Draught  of  Water  only  ; 
and  twice  in  the  Day,  the  Farmer  or  Stew¬ 
ard  gave  them  every  one  a  Dram  of  Glaf- 
gow  Brandy,  as  they  call’d  it ;  that  is  to 
fay,  good  Malt  Spirits. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  evident,  the 
poor  Men  had  need  enough  of  Mufic  to 
encourage  them  at  their  Labour  ;  nor 
would  the  Mufic  do  neither,  without  the 
Overfeer  or  Steward  being  in  the  Field  too, 
to  fee  that  they  flood  to  their  Work. 

In  England  we  fee  the  Farmers  in  Har¬ 
veft  Time,  providing  good  Beef  and  Mut¬ 
ton,  Pyes,  Puddings,  and  other  Provifions 
to  a  ftrange  Profufion,  feafting  their  Work¬ 
men,  rather  than  feeding  them ;  and  giving 
them  good  Wages  befides :  But  let  any 
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Man  lee  the  difference  of  the  Work  thefe 

need  no  Mufic,  the  Eeaft  is  better  than  the 

Fiddle,  and  the  Pudding  does  more  than  the 

Bag-I  ipe  ,  in  jhovt ,  they  work  with  a  Vigor 

and  Spirit,  not  to  be  feen  in  other  Coun¬ 
tries. 

1  C0U^  give  like  Examples  among  the 
Manmactuiers  ;  the  Spirit  and  Courage  of 
the  Workmen,  is  feen  in  the  Goodnefs  and 
Subftance  of  their  Manufacture;  of  which, 
this  muff  be  laid,  our  Manufacture  may 
not  be  lo  cheap  as  the  lame  Kinds  made  in 
other  Countries;  but  bring  them  to  the 
Scale  and  try  their  Subftance,  you  will  find 
the  Englijh  Man’s  Work,  according  to  his 
Vf ages,  out- weigh  the  other  ;  as  his  Beer 
is  ftreng,  lo  is  his  Work ;  and  as  he  gives 
more  Strength  of  Sinews  to  his  Strokes 
in  the  Loom,  his  Work  is  firmer  and  fafter, 
and  carries  a  greater  Subftance  with  it,  than 
the  lame  Kinds  of  Goods,  and  of  the  fame 
Denomination  made  in  foreign  Parts. 

I  remember  in  our  former  Contefts  a- 
*bout  Commerce,  great  Noife  was  made  of 
the  French  imitating  our  woollen  Manu¬ 
facture,  and  making  them  to  fuch  Perfecti- 
on,  as  to  out-do  us  in  foreign  Markets ; 
from  whence  it  was  inferr’d,  that  they 
would  in  Time  fupplant  our  Trade,  and 
carry  away  the  Bufinels  from  us :  The  Rea- 
fon  that  was  given,  was,  that  their  Poor 
could  work  lo  much  cheaper  than  ours,  that 
their  Gooos  would  be  lold  cheaper  than 

the 
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the  Englifh ,  and  confequently  they  would 
have  the  iiril  and  bed;  of  the  Market  al¬ 
ways  from  us ;  and  had  this  been  fully  and 
fairly  made  out ;  had  they  brought  fufficient 
Evidence  of  the  Facts  fuggefted,  the  Infe¬ 
rence  had  been  good.  Now  to  prove  how 
finely  the  French  perform’d,  and  how  good 
their  Cloths  were  ;  Patterns  were  fhew’d 
here  of  their  feveral  Cloths,  as  finifh’d  for 
the  Turky  Trade,  by  the  great  Manufacto¬ 
ry,  as  they  call  it,  in  Languedoc ;  for  it  was 
this  Part  that  was  brought  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  Argument  ;  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  Patterns  were  extraordinary,  the 
Cloth  well  drefs’d,  the  Colours  well  dy’d  • 
nay,  to  Perfection  ;  and  to  afuperficial  Eye’ 
they  rather  went  beyond  the  Englifh ,  than 
come  fhort  of  them. 


But  when  they  came  to  be  look’d  well 
into  by  Clothiers  and  Workmen  who  un- 
derftood  it,  and  whofe  Bu fmefs  it  was  •  the 
Deficiency  foon  difcover’d  it  felf;  ’the-'r 
Cloths  appear’d  to  be  flight,  thin,’  with¬ 
out  Sub  fiance  and  Proportion,  and  unfit  to 
do  Service  in  wearing  ;  in  a  word,  they 
were  no  Way  equal  in  Goodnefs  to  the  Enl 
iijh  Manu  facia  re  of  the  fame  Kind.  This 
was  farther  prov’d  by  the  Armenian  Mer- 
chants  gt  Aleppo,  at  Smyrna,  and  other 
Places  m y  Turky,  where  the  faid  Goods  were 
iduahy  told;  where  upon  bringing  the 
Englifh  and  breach  Cloths  to  the  Scale, 
thv*e  was  no  Companion  between  them  • 

but 
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but  the  Englijh  always  out- weigh’d  them 
forty  to  fifty  pound  per  Bale,  and  fome- 
times  much  more  ;  the  Confequence  of 
which  was, 

1.  That  thofe  Armenian  Merchants 
would  very  feldom  buy  the  French  Cloths , 
fo  long  as  there  were  any  of  the  Englijh 
Cloths  left  at  the  Market, 

2.  That  when  they  did  buy  them, 
they  always  had  them  at  a  much  cheaper 
Rate, 

This  is  an  evident  Proof  of  the  E.nglijh 
manner  of  performing  ;  and  it  will  hold  in 
many  other  Cafes,  perhaps  in  all  Manufac¬ 
turing  Cafes :  The  ftrong  Labour  of  the 
Englijh  Workmen  in  all  their  manual  Ope¬ 
rations  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Works 
themfelves:  And!  fay,  it  is  evident  in  many 
other  Manufactures,  belkles  that  of  Broad- 
Cloths  ;  in  a  word ,  our  Workmen,  by  the 
meer  Vigour  and  Strength  of  their  Spirits, 
fupported  by  their  ftrong  Feeding,  and  by 
their  better  Wages  than  in  any  other  Na¬ 
tion,  are  not  ufed  to  work  flight  and  luper- 
flcially,  but  ftrong  and  fubftantial  in  every 
Thing  they  do  °  and  as  they  have  better 
Wages  for  it  than  other  Nations  give,  and 
perform  their  Work  accordingly,  fo  their 
Goods  make  it  evident,  for  that  they  fetch 
a  better  Price  at  Market,  than  any  Goods 
of  the  fame  Species,  made  in  any  other 
Country, 


It 
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It  is  the  fame  Thing  in  their  feveral 
Manufactures  of  Brafs  and  Iron,  and  other 
Hard-ware  Works;  but  efpecialiy,  in  their 
building  of  Ships,  in  which  it  is  evident, 
the  'Dutch  and  French ,  Swedes  and  Danes  „ 
build  cheaper  ;  but  the  Englijh  build  ftron- 
ger  and  firmer  ;  and  an  Englijh  Ship  will 
always  endure  more  fe verity,  load  heavier, 
and  reign  ( ■ is  the  Seamen  call  it )  longer, 
than  any  foreign  built  Ship  whatever ;  the 
Examples  are  ieen  every  Year,  particularly 
in  the  Coal  Trade,  the  Loading  of  which  is 
very  heavy,  and  the  Ships  fwim  deep  in  the 
Water,  by  the  Eagernefs  of  the  Matters, 
to  carry  large  Burthens  ;  and  yet  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  known,  that  a  New-Cajlle  or  Ipf- 
wich  built  Colier ,  fhall  reign,  (as  I  fay  the 
Seamen  call  it)  forty  to  fifty  Years,  and 
come  to  a  good  End  at  laft ;  that  is,  be 
broken  up;  not  founder  at  Sea,  or  break 
her  Back  upon  the  Sands,  as  Ships  weaker 
built,  often,  nay  generally  do. 

The  firm  Building,  as  well  as  beautiful 
Moulds  of  our  Men  of  War  confirm  this 
alfo,  in  which’  they  out-iaft,  as  well  as  out- 
fhine,  the  ftrongeft  and  fineft  built  Ships 
of  moft  other  Nations,  if  not  of  all  Nations 
in  Europe ,  except  only  thofe  Caftle-built 
clumfy  Things  called  Galeons ,  which  are 
built  fo  fh'ong,  that  is,  fo  thick,  that  they 
are  fcarce  fit  for  any  thing. 

The  Comparifon  is  frill  to  my  Purpofe 
in  every  Part,  (viz.)  that  Trade  invigorates 

the 
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the  World,  gives  Employment  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  raifes  Pay  for  their  Labour,  and  en- 
creafes  that  Pay  as  their  Labour  encreafes, 
and  as  their  Performance  excels  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  what  is  (aid  of  England  is  no  Com¬ 
pliment  to  our  own  Country,  but  a  real, 
hiftorical  Truth ;  for  that  his  undeniable, 
that  the  Labour  of  the  Poor  is  no  where  ra¬ 
ted  fo  high  as  in  England :  There  is  no 
Nation  in  the  World  where  the  Poor  have 
equal  Wages  for  their  Work  as  in  England , 
in  Proportion  to  the  Rate  of  Money,  and 
to  the  Rate  of  Provifions. 

By  this  Means  the  labouring  Poor  are 
kept  in  Heart,  kept  ftrong,  and  made  able 
for  the  Bufinefs  they  are  employ’d  in  ; 
and  the  contrary,  is  the  Reafon  why  the 
French ,  the  Italians ,  and  moll:  other  Na¬ 
tions,  rather  make  their  Manufacture  (of 
any  Kind)  gay  than  good,  line  than  ftrong. 
1  allow  them  to  be  as  exquisite  in  Art,  nay 
I  may  allow  them  to  be  more  apt  to  in¬ 
vent  and  contrive,  and  perhaps  finifh  lome 
Things  with  more  Ornament  :  But  for 
Strength  of  Hand  in  their  Works,  where 
Strength  is  elfential  to  the  Value  or  the 
Work,  there  our  People  out-do  them  all. 

I  could  carry  this  on  thro’  many  Parti¬ 
culars,  and  it  would  lead  me  into  lome  ve¬ 
ry  ufeful  Speculations,  but  they  would 
be  remote  from  my  Purpofe;  I  bring  it  back 
therefore  to  the  fingle  Point  which  I  am 
unon ;  namely,  the  great  Advantage  of 
4  '  Com- 
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Commerce  to  the  World,  and  to  partigu- 
lar  Nations. 

When  we  had  no  Trade,  we  had  no 
Ships,  no  populous  Cities,  no  Numbers 
of  People,  no  Wealth  compar’d  to  what 
we  fee  now  ;  Provifions  bore  no  Price, 
Lands  yielded  no  Rent ;  and  why  ?  The 
Reafon  is  plain  and  lhort ;  his  fum’d  up  in 
a  Word,  Labour  brought  in  no  IV ages. 

N.  B.  Q  b serve  by  the  Word,  no,  or 
none,  is  not  meant  litterally  and  llridtly 
none  at  all ;  but  comparatively  none 
compar’d  to  what  is  feen  now. 

The  People  were  divided  into  Maher 
and  Servant ;  not  Landlord  and  Tenant, 
hut  the  Lord  and  the  Valla  1 ;  the  Tenant 
paid  no  Rent,  but  held  his  Lands  in  Vaf- 
lallage  ;  that  is,  for  Services  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  ;  iuch  and  fuch  Tenants  plow’d  his 
Land ;  lucli  and  fuch  fenc’d  his  Park  ;  fuch 
and  fuch  Lands  were  let  out  to  furnilh  the 
Lord’s  Kitchen  with  Poultry,  fuch  with 
Eggs,  fome  with  one  Thing,  feme  with 
another ;  and  thus  the  Lord  liv’d,  as  the 
Scots  call  it,  in  the  middle  of  his  Geer. 

1  he  under  People  to  thefe  Tenants  held 
by  Villenage  ;  that  is,  the  Labourers,  thole 
we  now  call  Husbandmen  and  Cottagers, 
thefe  did  the  Drudgery,  were  Grooms  to 
look  after  his  Horlbs,  drive  his  Teams,  fell 
Ins  Woods,  Fence,  Hedge  Ditch,  Threih, 
and  in  a  Word,  do  all  lervile  Labours; 
and  for  this  they  had  their  Bread  ;  that  is, 
*  they 
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they  had  a  poor  Cottage,  fcarce  fo  good  as 
a  tolerable  modern  Hogftye  to  live  in, 
they  drank  at  the  Pump,  and  eat  at  the  Kit¬ 
chen  Door,  Beggar-like  :  As  for  the  reft, 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  their  King  ; 
nay,  if  I  had  faid  their  God,  I  had  not 
err’d,  fo  much  as  fome  may  think;  for  they 
worlhip’d  him  with  fuch  a  blind  Subjecti¬ 
on,  that  at  his  Command  they  would  re¬ 
bel  againft  their  King,  and  take  up  the  Bow 
and  Arrow  againft;  whomfoever  he  com¬ 
manded  them. 

This  was  the  Cafe,  even  in  this  flourifh- 
ing  Nation  of  England. ,  till  Trade  came  in 
to  make  the  Difference  ;  and  give  me  leave 
to  affume  fo  much,  I  infill  upon  it,  that 
Trade  alone  made  the  Difference  ;  and  the 
Climax  is  very  remarkable. 

Before  the  People  fell  into  Trade, 
what  was  the  Cafe  as  to  Wealth  ?  You  fee 
how  it  ftood  with  the  People ;  but  what 
Was  the  Cafe  of  the  Trade. 

i.  We  had  no  Manufacture  ;  we  had 
Wool  indeed,  and  Tin,  and  Lead,  thole 
were  Funds,  and  brought  in  fome  Sub- 
ftance;  but  who  had  it?  Truly,  the  Church 
and  the  Gentry ;  the  religious  Houles  and 
the  Barons  had  the  Lands  and  the  Sheep, 
and  confecjuentiy  the  Wool :  And  we  find 
that  in  King  Edward  Ill’s  Time,  the 
Clergy  and  the  religious  Houfes  gave  the 
King  a  fifth  Part  of  all  their  Wool  for  car¬ 
rying  on  his  Wars  againft  France :  '1  His 

Wool 
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Wool  was  lent  abroad  to  the  Flemings 
and  this  Money  was  the  Wealth  of  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

2.  This  Money  went  all  abroad  again 
generally  fpeaking,  for  thofe  ruinous  Wars, 
which  for  many  Ages  the  Kings  of  England 
carried  on,  fometimes  in  France ,  fometimes 
in  the  Holy  Land ,  fometimes  in  Flanders , 
fometimes  in  Brittany ,  and  the  like  in  o- 
ther  Places  \  io  that  (till  the  People  were 
impoverifh'd,  I  mean  the  Gentry  and  Cler¬ 
gy  ;  tor  this  Wealth  was  theirs ,  and 
they  paid  all  the  Taxes  :  As  for  the  labour¬ 
ing  Poor,  they  fcarcely  knew  what  Money 
was. 

3.  As  to  Trade,  it  was  carry \1  on  by 
the  Eft er lings  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Hans 
Towns,  and  by  the  Flemings  ;  and  they 
carry’d  away  your  Wool,  Lead,  Tin,  and 
whatever  elfe  you  had,  and  fupply’d  you  a- 
gain  with  Cloths,  Spice,  (Wine  there  was 
none,  or  but  little  to  be  had)  and  in  a 
word,  with  Hemp,  Flax,  Pitch,  Tar,  Iron, 
and  whatever  elle  was  to  be  had  from  A- 
broad  ;  and  thefe  runaway  with  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  Wealth  which  the  King  and  the  Wars 
left  among  you  ;  they  brought  you  Ships, 
they  comM  your  Money,  and  they  in  fhort 

grew  rich  by  you,  and  you  look’d  on  and 
ltarvd. 

At  laft,  by  the  Prudence  of  King  Henry 

Y!i  *  yjU  ff11  to  Trade  among  yourfelves  ; 
and  gradually  getting  Ground  of  the  World, 

you 
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you  made  yourfelves  Mailers  of  your  owri 
Manufactures,  about  the  middle  of  Queen 
Elizabeth'' s  Reign ;  and  what  fhe  did  to  en¬ 
courage  it,  I  fhall  fhew  in  its  Place.  And 
now  what  follow’d  ?  The  Confequences 
were  moll  glorioufly  feen  in  a  few  Years,  as 
follows. 

i  Your.  People  turn’d  Merchants  abroad, 
as  well  as  Manufacturers  at  home :  They 
tailed  the  Sweets  of  Commerce,  and  being 
encourag’d  by  the  Gain,  foon  fupplanted 
their  Supplanters,  built  their  own  Ships,  fent 
out  their  own  Goods,  brought  Home  their 
own  Returns,  cafhier’d  the  Eft er lings,  for¬ 
bid  the  Wool  going  Abroad,  and  thereby 
ruin’d  the  Flemings  ;  and  thus  they  let  up 
for  themfelves. 

2.  As  to  the  Country,  the  Revolution  of 
Trade,  brought  a  Revolution  in  the  very 
Nature  of  Things  ;  the  Poor  began  to 
work,  not  for  Cottages  and  Liveries,  but  - 
for  Money,  and  to  live,  as  we  fay,  at  their 
own  Hands  :  The  Women  and  Children 
learnt  to  fpin  and  get  Money  for  it,  a 
Thing  entirely  new  to  them,  and  what  they 
had  never  ieen  before.  T  he  Men  leit  the 
Hedge  and  the  Ditch.,  and  were  fet  at  Work 
by  die  Manufacturers  to  be  Wool-Comb¬ 
ers,  Weavers,  Fullers,  Clothworkers,  Car¬ 
riers,  and  innumerable  happy  Labours  they 
perform’d,  which  they  knew  nothing  of  be¬ 
fore  ;  nay  the  Flemings  came  over  (tor  Mo¬ 
ney)  and  taught  them  how  to  perform  thole 

Things 
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Things  at  firll,  I  fay  at  firf,  for  the  People 
foon  became  able  to  fend  Home  their  Ma¬ 
ilers,  and  teach  one  another  ;  then  the 
Villains  and  Valfals  were  taken  Appren¬ 
tices  to  the  Manufafturers,  till  coming  to 
be  Mailers,  the  Name,  nay  the  very  Things 
themfelves  call’d  Vaifalage  and  Villanage 
grew  out  of  Ufe.  The  Valfals  got  Money 
by  Trade,  and  the  Villains  by  Labour  ;  and 
the  Lords  found  the  Sweets  of  it  too,  for 
they  loon  buy  off  the  Services,  and  bring 
the  Lords  to  take  Money.  Thus  the  Cot¬ 
tagers  growing  rich,  bought  their  little 
Cotts  with  right  of  Commonage  for  their 
Lives,  renewable  fo  and  fo,  as  they  could 
agree,  and  this  was  called  Coppy-hold. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Valfals  and  Feu- 
holders,  as  they  are  call’d  to  this  Day  in 
the  North,  growing  rich,  lump’d  it  with 
the  Lords,  and  for  a  Sum  of  Money  bought 
off  their  flavifh  'Tenures,  and  got  their 
Leafes  turn’d  into  Free-holds  ;  and  to  finifh 
the  great  Fabrick,  the  Farmers  of  Lands 
were.now  enabled  to  take  them  at  a  Rent 
certain,  and  the  Gentry  got  a  Revenue  in 

Money,  which  they  underitood  nothing  of 
before. 

I  might  enlarge  here  upon  the  differing 
Effecfs  of  Luxury  and  Frugality,  which 
became  more  than  ordinarily  vifible  upon 
this  Change  of  Affairs  ;  namely,  that  as 
the.  frugal  Manufacturers,  encourag’d  by 
their  Succeis,  doubled  their  Induftry  and 
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good  Husbandly,  they  lay’d  up  Money,  and 
grew  rich  ;  and  the  luxurious  and  Purfe 
proud  Gentry,  tickl’d  with  the  happy  En- 
creale  of  their  Reven  ues,  and  the  rifing  Va¬ 
lue  of  their  Rents,  grew  vain,  gay,  luxu¬ 
rious  and  expenfive  :  So  the  firft  encreas’d 
daily,  and  the  latter,  with  all  their  new  en¬ 
creas’d  and  advanc’d  Revenues,  yet  grew 
poor  and  necefiitous,  till  the  former  began 
to  buy  them  out  ;  and  have  fo  bought  them 
out,  that  whereas  in  thole  Days,  the  Lands 
were  all  in  the  Hands  of  the  Barons ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Nobility,  and  even  the 
Knights  and  E {quires  who  had  Lands,  and 
were  call’d  the  Gentry,  held  them  by  fer- 
vile  Tenures,  as  above  :  Now  we  fee  the 
Nobility  and  the  ancient  Gentry  have  al- 
moft  every  where  fold  their  Eftates,  and  the 
Commonalty  and  Tradefmen  have  bought 
them  :  So  that  now  tire  Gentry  are  richer 
than  the  Nobility,  and  the  Tradeimen  are 
richer  than  them  all. 

I  have  given  this  Sketch  of  the  growing 
Wealth  of  the  World  by  Trade,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  is,  I  have  placed  the  Scene  as  in 
England ,  becaule  being  talking  to  the  Eng- 
lijh  Nation,  it  will  be  underitood  with  the 
more  eafe.  But  the  Subject  is  general,  and 
the  Thing  is  not  of  private  Interpretation  : 
It  will  hold  in  its  Degree,  in  all  the 
trading  Nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  here; 
tho’  perhaps  in  none  more  eminently,  the 
Trade  here  having  madefo  vifible  a  Change 
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in  the  Face  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the  Cir- 
cumltances  of  the  People,  that  the  like  is 
not  to  be  fhevvn  of  any  other  Nation,  in 
lo  very  remarkable  a  Degree  ;  fo  that  if  I 
had  been  Writing  in  any  other  Country  or 
Language,  I  fhould  certainly  have  Tingled 
out  England  for  an  Example. 

I  may,  however,  refer  to  other  Nations 
for  Evidence  in  their  Proportion,  for  in  all 
the  Manufacturing  Countries  in  Etirope 
the  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  Degree  ;  as  Trade 
has  encreas’d,  the  Miferies  of  the  People 
have  abated,  the  Poor  being  employ’d  by 
Manufacture,  by  Navigation,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  Labours  which  Trade  furnifhes  for 
their  Hands ;  they  have  accordingly  liv’d 
better,  their  Poverty  has  been  lefs,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  feed,  who  before  might 
be  faid  only  to  ftarve  ;  and  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries ’tisobfervable,  that  where  Trade  is  molt 
effectually  extended,  and  has  the  greateft 
Influence,  there  the  Poor  live  belt,  their 
Wages  are  higheft ;  and  where  Wages  are 
highelt,  the  Confumption  of  Provifions  en- 
creafes  molt ;  where  the  Confumption  of 
Provifion  is  molt  encreas’d,  the  Rate  of 
Provision  is  higheft  ;  and  where  Provifions 
aie  deareJt,  the  Rents  of  Lands  are  ad¬ 
vanc’d  molt. 

Again,  for  the  Climax  does  not  end  here  ; 
wheie  the  Rents  of  Lands  are  advanc’d,  the 
I  axes  and  Payments  to  the  Governour  are 
the  larger ;  and  where  the  larger  Taxes 
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are  levy’d,  the  Revenue  being  encreafed, 
that  Prince  or  Governour  is  the  richer ; 
and  where  Nations  grow  richer,  they  in 
Proportion  grow  more  powerful. 

Thus  Trade  is  the  Foundation  of  Wealth, 
and  Wealth  of  Power  :  In  former  Days  the 
Poverty  of  the  northern  Nations  added  to 
their  Multitude,  made  them  formidable  ; 
as  the  People  encreas’d,  the  Country  not 
being  able  to  maintain  them,  the  old  ones 
drove  the  young  ones  out,  as  Bees  cad 
their  Swarms,  to  leek  Place  to  dwell  in, 
and  by  the  force  of  their  Arms,  to  make 
Room  for  themfelves  in  warmer  Climates, 
and  move  in  a  more  fruitful  Soil.  Thus 
the  Alani ,  the  Gauls ,  the  Hunns ,  invaded 
Italy  ;  the  Goths  overrun  Spain  ;  the  V an- 
dals ,  Spain  and  the  Northern  Parts  ot 
Africa  ;  the  Thracians ,  Natolia  and  Ma¬ 
cedonia^  and  the  like. 

But  in  our  Times,  the  Cafe  alters  uni- 
verfally,  the  Art  of  War  is  fo  well  dudy’d, 
and  fo  equally  known  in  all  Places,  that  ’tis 
the  longelt  Purfe  that  conquers  now,  not  the 
longed  Sword.  If  there  is  any  Country 
whofe  People  are  lefs  martial,  lefs  enter- 
prifing,  and  lefs  able  for  the  Field;  yet,  if 
they  have  but  more  Money  than  their 
Neighbours,  they  fhall  foon  be  fuperior  to 
them  in  Strength,  for  Money  is  Power, 
and  they  that  have  the  Gelt,  (as  the  ‘Dutch 
call  it)  may  have  Armies  of  the  bed  Troops 
in  Europe ,  and  Generals  of  the  greated 
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Experience  to  fight  for  them  at  the  fhort- 
eft  Warning  imaginable  ;  thus  upon  hidden 
Quarrels,  Princes  and  States  do  not  now 
go  Home  and  raife  Armies,  and  lilt  Men, 
but  they  go  Home  and  raife  Money  ;  and 
that  being  done,  they  look  abroad  to  hire 
Armies,  and  hire  Men,  and  even  to  enter¬ 
tain  Generals  ;  fo  that  they  need  never 
bring  any  new  raifed  Troops  into  the  Field, 
but  old  Veteran  experienc’d  Soldiers,  fucli 
as  Swifsj  Germans &c.  well  Officer’d, 
and  led  on  by  the  greateft  Generals  in  the 
World  ;  fo  that  War  is  made  in  a  trice,  and 
decifive  Battles  are  fought  now  in  (hotter 
Time  than  Troops  in  former  Times  could 
be  brought  into  the  Field. 

Thus  the  Venetians  have  had  their  Ge¬ 
nerals  Shuylenbergh ,  Coningsmark ,  Baden , 
&c.  to  lead  their  Troops ;  the  Spaniards 
Had  their  Marquis  de  Lede  ;  the  Mufcovites 
their  Duke  of  Croy,  their  Generals  Gordon 
Konningfeck ,  &c.  and  Armies  of  ‘Danes , 
B  ruffians  >  Lunenbergers ,  Saxons Heffi- 
ansj  and  Bavarians and  other  Germans 3 
befides  Swifs  and  Grifons_,  are  to  be  hired 
for  Money,  alternately  to  fight,  for  now 
one  Side,  than  another  ;  I  fay,  alternately 
as  the  Perfons  direct  them  whofe  Money 
they  take ;  without  Regard  to  Parties  or 
Interelts,  either  of  Politicks  or  Religion, 
tho’  whether  for  or  againft  the  Party  or 
Religion  they  profefs  ;  to  Day  for  Pa  pi  ft, 
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to  Morrow  for  Proteftant ;  be  it  for  God 
or  for  Baal,  as  they’re  hired,  they  go 

And  always  fight  according  as  they're 
paid. 

Thus  Money  raifes  Armies,  and  Trade 
raifes  Money  ;  and  fo  it  may  be  truly  faid 
of  Trade,  that  it  makes  Princes  powerful, 
Nations  valiant,  and  the  moft  effeminate^ 
People  that  can’t  fight  for  themfelves,  it 
they  have  but  Money,  and  can  hire  other 
People  to  fight  for  them,  they  become  as 
formidable  as  any  of  their  Neighbours. 

Seeing  Trade  then  is  the  Fund  of 
Wealth  and  Power,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
we  fee  the  wifeft  Princes  and  States  an¬ 
xious  and  concerned  tor  the  Encreafe  of  the 
Commerce  and  Trade  of  their  SubjeCis, 
and  of  the  Growth  of  the  Country  ;  an¬ 
xious  to  propagate  the  Sale  of  fuch  Goods 
as  are  the  Manufacture  of  their  own  Sub¬ 
jects,  and  that  employs  their  own  People 
efpecially,  of  fuch  as  keep  the  Money  of 
their  Dominions  at  Home,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  prohibiting  the  Importation  from 
Abroad,  of  fuch  Things  as  are  the  ProduCt 
of  other  Countries,  and  of  the  Labour  of 
other  People,  as  which  carry  Money  back 
in  Return,  and  not  Merchandize  in  Ex¬ 
change. 

Nor.  can  we  wonder  that  we  fee  fuch 

Princes  and  States  endeavouring  to  let  up 
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fuch  Manufactures  in  their  own  Countries, 
which  they  fee  are  fuccefsfully  and  profita¬ 
bly  carried  on  by  their  Neighbours,  and  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  Materials  proper 
for  fetting  up  thole  Manufactures  by  all 
juft  and  poflible  Methods  from  other  Coun¬ 
tries. 

Hence  we  cannot  blame  the  French 
or  Germans  for  endeavouring  to  get  over 
the  Britifh  Wool  into  their  Hands,  by  the 
help  of  which  they  may  bring  their  People 
to  imitate  our  Manufactures,  which  are  fo 
efteem’d  in  the  World,  as  well  as  fo  gain¬ 
ful!  at  Home.  . 

Nor.  can  we  blame  any  foreign  Nation 
for  prohibiting  the  Ufe  and  Wearing  of 
our  Manufacture,  if  they  can  either  make 
them  at  Home,  or  make  any  which  they 
can  fhift  with  in  their  ftead. 

The  Reafon  is  plain  ;  ’ns  the  Intereft  of 
every  Nation  to  encourage  their  own  Trade, 
to  encourage  thofe  Manufactures  that  will 
employ  their  own  Subjects,  conlume  their 
own  Growth  of  Provifions,  as  well  as  Ma¬ 
terials  of  Commerce,  and  luch  as  will  keep 
their  Money  or  Species  at  Home. 

Mis  from  this  juft  Principle,  that  the 
French  prohibit  the  Englijh  Woollen  Manu¬ 
facture,  and  the  Englijh  again  prohibit  or 
impofe  a  Tax  equal  to  a  Prohibition,  on  the 
French  Silks,  Paper,  Linen,  and  feveral  others 
of  their  Manufactures.  ?Tis  from  the  fame 
juft  Reafon  in  Trade,  that  we  prohibit  the 
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wearing  of  Eaft  India  wrought  Silks, 
painted  Callicoes,  &c.  that  we  prohibit  the 
Importation  of  French  Brandy,  Brafil  Su¬ 
gars,  and  Spanijh  Tobacco  ;  and  fo  of  feve- 
ral  other  Things. 

I  remember  a  Story  told  me  by  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  who  liv'd  many  Years  in  Mufcovy , 
where  as  weak  and  fordid  a  Nation  as  the 
RuJJians  were,  and  how  grofs  foever  in  their 
Politicks ;  yet  this  Principle  prevailed  with 
them,  as  the  Refult  of  meet  Nature  in 
*1  rade  :  The  Cafe  was  thus  ; 

An  Engiijh  Man  who  had  lived  long  in 
the  City  oi  Cafan  upon  the  Wolga ,  and  was 
it  feems  concerned  in  the  great  Salt  Mines 
there,  had  oblerv’d  with  Regret,  the  great 
vaft  Luggage  Boats,  as  we  might  call  them, 
and  which  he  call’d  Ballatoons ,  carrying 
Goods  by  the  River  from  AJlracan ,  and 
from  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  perhaps  from 
Rerfia  to  Mu f cow  ;  thefe  Boats  as  the  Re- 
later  told  me,  carry’d  a  prodigious  Burthen, 
from  ioo  Ton,  to  near  twice  as  much  ; 
but  were  unwieldy,  heavy,  ungovern’d 
Things,  and  requir’d  as  they  might  well 
do,  a  great  many  Hands  to  guide,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  tow  them  up  againft  the  Stream  of 
that  mighty  River,  and  the  Diflance  being 
above  1800  Miles  too,  they  were  in  Pro¬ 
portion  a  long  Time  on  the  Voyage. 

The  Engiijh  Man  fancy’d  with  himfelf, 
that  he  could  contrive  a  kind  of  Velfel, 
that  tho’  it  fliould  not  carry  quite  fo  much 
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Burthen,  fhould  yet  carry  near  100  Ton, 
and  fhould,  by  the  help  of  Sails  and  good 
Management,  perform  the  Voyage  in  much 
fhorter  Time,  and  with  much  fewer 
People. 

N.  B,  Those  Ballatoons  it  feems  had 
each  too  to  no  or  120  Men  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  them  to  drag  them  along  ; 
and  the  Engltjh  Man  propofed  to  do 
the  fame  AVork  with  18  or  20  Men, 
and  perform  the  Voyage  in  about  one 
third  of  the  Time. 

Big  with  this  Projeft, and  expecting  to  be 
very  well  accepted  at  Court,  and  rewarded 
too,  away  goes  the  Engltjh  Man  to  Mofcow, 
where  after  fome  Attendance,  and  making 
known  to  fome  of  the  Boyars  and  great 
Men,  that  he  had  a  Propofal  to  make  to 
the  Great  Duke,  that  would  be  very  much 
to  the  Advantage  of  their  Country,  and  for 
the  Advantage  of  the  capital  City,  and  the 
like,  he  obtain’d  Audiyace,  and  lay’d  the 
whole  Scheme  before  his  Majefty. 

The  Grand  Duke,  for  they  did  not  then 
call  him  Emperor,  took  the  Thing  very 
readily,  and  at  the  fecond  and  third  Au¬ 
dience,  called  him  to  him,  and  began  to 
queftion  him  about  feveral  Particulars,  but 
chiefly  this :  How  many  Men  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  thefe  Boats  before  ?  And  the  Engltjh 
Man  anfwer’d,  120. 

And  how  many  will  you  perform  it 
with,  fays  the  Grand  Duke. 
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Eighteen  or  twenty  Men  at  mol!, 
fays  the  Projector. 

And  how  long  Time  are  my  Subje&s 
performing  the  Voyage  now  ?  Says  his 
Ruffian  Majefty. 

About  four  or  five  Months,  fays  the 
Rnglijh  Man. 

And  how  long  will  you  perform  it  in  ? 
Says  his  Majefty. 

In  about  two  Months,  fays  the 
Man. 

Upon  this  the  Great  Duke  ftop’d,  and 
look’d  angrily ;  but  feem’d  to  be  mufing, 
as  if  he  was  calculating  tire  Thing  ;  after 
fome  Paule,  he  turns  to  the  Englijh  Man, 
And  what  Country  Man  are  you  ?  Says 
his  Ducal  Majefty. 

An  Englijh  Man,  fays  the  Projector. 

Very  well  fays  his  Majefty,  ’tis  well  for 
you,  that  you  are  not  one  of  my  Subjects ; 
do  you  come  hither  to  fet  up  Projects,  to 
ftarve  my  People  ?  Get  you  gone  forthwith, 
and  with  the  utmoft  Expedition  out  of 
my  Dominions  upon  pain  of  Death  :  You 
perform  that  Work  with  eighteen  Men., 
which  now  one  hundred  and  twenty  Men 
are  employ’d,  and  get  their  Bread  by ! 
What  mult  the  hundred  and  two  Men  do, 
that  are  to  be  turn’d  out  ot  their  Bufinefs ! 
Mu  ft  they  perifh  and  be  ftarv’d  for  want  of 
Employment  !  Get  you  gone,  adds  his  Ma¬ 
jefty,  and  fee  my  Court  no  more  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  gave  Orders  for  having  him  car- 
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ry’d  away  directly  to  Novogorod ,  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Mufcovy ,  towards  Livonia  and 
the  Swedijb  Dominions,  left  lie  fhould  pro¬ 
pagate  fuch  dangerous  Inventions,  as  fhould 
leffen  the  Employment  and  Labour  of  his 
Subjects. 

The  Folly  of  this  Conduct  makes  a  kind 
of  Jeft  upon  the  People  of  Mofcow ;  but 
the  Moral  of  the  Fable,  be  it  fo  or  not,  is 
good  ;  ’tis  certainly  the  Wealth  and  Felicity 
of  a  Nation,  to  have  the  People  fully  em¬ 
ploy’d  for  Wages,  let  that  Wages  be  what 
it  will. 

By  the  fame  Rule,  thofe  Nations  are  the 
richeft  and  wealthiest,  as  well  in  general 
as  in  particular,  where  the  Labour  of  the 
People,  without  Injury  to  the  Government, 
brings  the  mod  Money  for  their  Work. 

Iris  certainly  a  wrong  Maxim  which 
fome  People  dogmatize  fo  very  much  upon, 
viz.  that  it  is  the  general  Xntereft  of  this 
Nation  to  reduce  the  Price  of  their  Manu¬ 
facture. 

It  is  true,  there  are  fome  old  Noti¬ 
ons  which  chime  in  with  this  Piece  of  tra¬ 
ding  Policy,  viz.  that  Cheapnefs  caufe 
Confumption  ;  and  that  by  underfilling  o- 
ther  Nations,  we  fnall  carry  away  the  Trade 
from  them  ;  and  there  is  fomething  popular 
in  the  Notion  too  :  But  it  will  not  hold 
In  ail  Cafes,  and  particularly  not  in  our 
Manufadure. 
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First,  I  infill,  that  if  you  would  re¬ 
duce  the  Price  of  our  Manufacture,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  Wages  of  the  Poor,  who  are 
the  Workers  or  Manufacturers,  it  is  not 
pollible  but  that  you  will  reduce  the  Value 
and  Goodnefs  of  the  Manufacture. 

I  f  you  expect  the  Poor  fhould  work 
cheaper,  and  not  perform  their  Work  flight- 
er  and  more  overly,  as  we  call  it,  and  fuper- 
ficially,  you  expeCt  what  is  not  in  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Thing. 

Again,  if  you  lower  the  Wages  of  the 
Poor,  you  mult  of  Courfe  fink  the  Rate  of 
Provisions,  and  that  of  Courfe  will  fink  the 
Value  of  Lands,  and  fo  you  wound  the 
Capital  at  once  ;  for  the  Poor  cannot  earn 
little  and  fpend  much,  the  End  of  that  is, 
ftarving  and  mifery  ;  the  Rate  of  Provifions 
will  follow  the  Rate  of  Wages,  there  is  no 
pollibility  of  its  being  otherwife  ;  it  has 
ever  been  fo,  and  ever  will  be  fo,  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Thing  requires  it. 

T  his  therefore  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
End  of  Trade;  but  the  true  Way  is,  keep 
up  the  Goodnefs  of  your  Manufacture,  fo 
as  to  make  it  excel  in  Quality,  and  its  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  Price  will  be  no  Deficiency  in 
Trade. 

Things  are  not  dear  or  cheap,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  fell  for  more  or  lefs;  but  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Price  they  fell  for,  bears  a  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  goodnefs  or  meannefs  of  the 
Goods  fold.  A  high  priz’d  Manufacture 
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may  he  as  cheap,  as  a  low  priz’d  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  fame  Kind,  according  to  the 
well  or  ill  performing  and  finifhing  the 
Work;  as  a  line  Piece  of  Painting  may  be 
cheaper  than  a  coarfer  Piece  ot  the  fame 
Dimenfions,  in  Proportion  to  the  Goodnefs 
of  its  Workmanfhip  ;  tho’  one  fhould  be 
fold  for  one  hundred  Guineas,  and  the  other 
for  one  hundred  Shillings. 

Let  your  Manufacture  gain  the  Credit 
of  the  beft  in  the  World  of  its  Kind,  it 
fhall  accordingly  bear  the  beft  Price  of  any 
in  the  World,  and  yet  be  cheap  too  ;  that 
is,  it  fhall  be  cheap  of  the  Price,  tho’  not 
under  Price. 

I  fhall  fpeak  more  of  this  in  its  Place ; 
’tis  only  hinted  fuperficially  here,  to  argue 
the  great  Advantage  to  a  Nation,  of  having 
fuch  an  Employment  for  their  Poor,  as 
may  make  them  not  live  only,  but  live 
comfortably.  The  poor  Mufcovite  Wretch¬ 
es  who  mann’d  the  Ballatoon  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Men,  liv’d  on  that 
Employ  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  perifh ;  but  the  Truth  is,  they 
might  be  faid  to  ftarve  at  it,  not  live  at  it. 

But  our  labouring  Poor  really  live,  keep 
Families,  pay  Taxes,  Scot  and  Lot,  as  we 
call  it,  wear  good  Cloths,  eat  the  Fat,  and 
drink  the  Sweet ;  and  yet,  labour  hard  too. 
And  this  is  not  only  the  Glory  of  Trade 
in  general,  but  ol  our  Manufacture  in  par¬ 
ticular  ;  nay,  and  is  the  Support  of  the 
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Manufacture  too ;  for  by  this  means,  the 
Manufacture  is  kept  up  to  its  Price  at  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  the  Goodnefs  being  kept  up  at  Home, 
the  Credit  of  it  is  kept  up  Abroad,  and  one 
reciprocally  is  the  Life  of  the  other ;  the 
Wages  fupport  the  Manufacture,  and  the 
Manufacture  fupports  the  Wages  ;  by  the 
good  Pay,  the  Weaver  and  all  his  Depen¬ 
dent  Tradefmen  are  encourag’d  to  make 
the  Wares  good,  by  the  Goodnefs  their 
Credit  Abroad  is  kept  up,  by  the  Credit 
the  Price,  and  by  that  Price  the  Wages  ; 
one  Hand  wafhes  f  other  Hand ,  and  both 
the  Hands  the  Face. 

Hence  I  infill  alfo,  that  our  Manufac¬ 
ture  is  the  cheapelt  in  the  World,  becaufe 
it  is  the  bell ;  and  our  Pogl-  work  as  cheap 
as  any  Poor  in  Europe 3  becaufe  their  Work 
is  bell  perform’d  :  And  this  I  lhall  prove 
more  particularly  as  I  go  on. 

Let  us  therefore  ceafe  thole  narrow  No¬ 
tions  in  Commerce,  or  at  leaft  lay  lels 
Strefs  upon  them  j  that  Cheapnefs  caufes 
Confum prion,  may  be  allow’d  in  many 
'I'hings  ;  but  ’tis  not  a  Rule  without  Ex¬ 
ception,  nor  a  Foundation  to  build  upon  in 
every  Cafe ;  it  is  true,  in  the  Confumption 
of  Tralli,  and  in  the  Confumption  of  Eat¬ 
ables  and  Drinkables  :  If  good  Wine  was 
to  be  fold  at  fix  Pence  a  Quart,  inftead  of 
two  Shillings,  or  at  three  Pence  a  Pot,  as 
llrong  Beer,  there  would  be  much  more 
Wine  drank  than  is  now;  but  in  Things  of 
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Subftance,  weighty  and  durable,  the  Cafe 
many  times  alters,  and  it  is  a  true  old  Pro¬ 
verb,  the  heft  is  heft  cheap. 

Neither  is  it  true  in  every  Article,  that 
the  Confumption  of  Quantity  is  the  Prof- 
perity  of  Trade,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  true,  that 
feme  Gain  is  made  by  the  Trade :  For 
Example,  when  our  Gold  Coin  in  England , 
was  with  the  greatefl  Infatuation  imagina¬ 
ble,  advanc’d  from  twenty  one  Shillings  and 
fix  Pence,  to  thirty  Shillings  each  Guinea, 
the  fame  Price  being  not  in  Proportion 
raifed  in  foreign  Countries,  the  'Dutch , 
Germans ,  French ,  and  ‘ Portugueze ,  hurry ’d 
over  their  Gold  hither,  coin’d  it  at  forty 
per  Cent.  Profit,  and  immediately  veiled  it 
in  our  Produce  and  Manufacture.  Had 
they  gone  on  thus,  and  bought  all  the 
Woollen  Goods,  Corn,  Tin,  Lead,  wrought 
Iron  and  Brafs,  Sugar  and  Tobacco  in 
England ,  as  they  would  foon  ha’  done 
with  Gold  at  fix  Pound  an  Ounce,  that 
Confumption  of  Quantity  would  ha’  ruin’d 
the  whole  Commerce  ;  for  they  would 
have  ftagnated  all  our  Markets  Abroad,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fell  twenty  or  thirty  per  Cent . 
cheaper .  than  the  Englijh  Merchants,  they 
would,  in  fhort  have  carried  away  all  our 
Quantity,  and  left  us  full  of  Gold,  at  a 
third  of  Price  more  than  it  was  worth. 

Bu  t  this  is  not  all ;  neither  may  the  carry¬ 
ing  off  the.  Quantity  of  our  Goods  be  always 
a  Benefit,  it  the  Price  fliould  be  reduc’d  be¬ 
low 
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low  the  Standard  of  our  Trade  :  By  the 
Standard  of  our  Trade,  I  mean,  the  Rated 
ordinary  Rate  of  the  Poors  Labour.  What 
Benefit  is  a  great  Confumption  of  your 
Goods,  at  a  Rate  with  which  the  Mer¬ 
chant  cannot  gain,  and  the  Maker  cannot 
live?  There  is  no  Queftion,  but  you  may 
fell  all  the  woollen  Manufacture  at  this 
Time  in  the  Nation,  in  three  Months 
Time,  if  you  will  give  them  at  an  Abate¬ 
ment  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  Cent,  upon 
the  Value  ;  and  fo  the  Cheapnefs  will  cer¬ 
tainly  caufe  the  Confumption. 

But  what  Gain  would  this  be  to  the 
Commerce,  and  what  Advantage  to  the 
Trade  in  general  ?  Since  you  cannot  re¬ 
place  the  Quantity  at  that  Price,  and  you 
cannot  hold  the  Trade  upon  that  Foot 
without  falling  into  Circumftances  as  rui¬ 
nous  to  Trade,  as  want  of  a  Market; 
namely,  the  finking  Wages,  finking  Provi- 
fions,  "and  finking  Land  ;  which,  in  a  word, 
is  a  Jinking  Fund  in  the  literal  Senfe. 

A  much  better  Way  to  lupport  Trade, 
is  to  fink  your  Quantity  at  Home,^  pro¬ 
portioning  the  Quantity  to  the  Confump- 
tion,  if  you  cannot  proportion  the  Con¬ 
fumption  to  the  Quantity  ;  and  you  had 
much  better  have  fome  of  your  People 
want  Work,  and  feek  Employment  fome 
other  Way,  than  to  have  all  Hands  at 
Work  to  no  Profit :  Of  which  alio  I  fhall 
fpeak  fully  and  at  large  in  its  Order. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  infift,  and  doubt  not 
to  make  it  appear,  (without  any  Impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  old  popular  Notion,  of  Cheap¬ 
ness  caufing  Coniumption  ;)  That  it  is  the 
.true  Interelf  of  any 'Trading  People  to  keep 
up  the  Value,  I  mean  the  intrinfic  Goodnefs 
or  their  Manufactures,  to  their  juft  Standard; 
and  make  them  cheap  by  their  real  Worth, 
rather  than  by  meer  lowering  the  Price  at 
the  Expence  of  their  Credit,  and  meerly  to 
bring  them  to  a  low  Rate  at  the  Market. 

_  I  infift,  that  this  keeping  up  the  Cre¬ 
dit  of  a  Manufacture,  by  its  intrinfic 
Worth,  is  tfie  only  Profperity  of  a  nation¬ 
al  Production,  by  which  the  People  that 
make  it  are  enrich’d,  and  the  Nation  they 
live  in  made  profperous  and  powerful. 

(  It  is  apparent  in  the  Manufactures  of 
China.,  India  and  other  Eaftern  Countries, 
they  have,  it  is  true,  the  molt  extended  Ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  the  greateft  Variety  in  the 
World;  and  their  Manufactures pufh  them- 
felves  upon  the  World,  by  the  meer  St  refs 
or  their  Cheapnefs,  which  according  to  the 
Principle  mentioned  above,  caufes  their 
Coniumption. 

^  But  then  look  back  to  the  Country  or 
Countries  from  whence  they  come,  and 
there  you  fee  the  Confequence  molt  evi¬ 
dent;  the  People  who  make  all  thefe  fine 
W oiks  aie  to  the  lair  Degree  miierabie,  their 
Labour  ot  no  Vaiue,  their  Wages  would 
flight  us  to  talk  of  it,  and  their  way  of  Li- 

ving 
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ving  raife  a  Horror  in  us  to  think  of  it: 
Their  Women  draw  the  Plough  int'tead  of 
Horfes ;  their  Men  perifh  and  fink  under  the 
Weight  of  their  heavier  Labour,  becaufe  the 
Food  they  eat  is  not  of  fufficient  Nourifh- 
ment  to  fupport  them,  and  the  Wages  they 
get  cannot  provide  better  Food  for  them; 
and  yet  their  rigorous  Task-mafters  lalh  them 
forward  as  we  (cruelly  too)  fometimes  do 
our  Plorfes. 


Mons.  Niuenhoff  in  his  Defcription  of 
China  gives  Inch  an  Account  of  the  Milery  of 
the  poor  People  dragging,  or  as  we  call  it,  tow¬ 
ing  the  Boats  up  the  Stream  or  the  royal  Canal 
there,  the  greateft  in  the  World;  and  how 
their  Drivers,  like  our  Carters,  whip  them 
on  till  the  poor  exhaufted  Creatures  drop 
down  and  die  under  the  Labour  of  it  :  I 
fry,  he  gives  fuch  an  Account  as  would 
make  the  Heart  of  a  merciful  Man  bleed  to 


think  of  it ;  and  the  utmoil:  of  their  Wages 
for  all  this  Labour  does  not,  as  I  can  calcu¬ 
late  it,  amount  to  fo  much  as  id.  a  Day 
Sterling  in  England ;  and  the  like  no  doubt 
is  the  Cafe  in  their  Manufacture  in  Pro¬ 
portion. 

If  then  thefe  Gentlemen,  who  are  for 
forcing  the  Conlumption  of  our  Manufac¬ 
ture  in  England (or  in  any  of  thole  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Europe  where  they  work  cheapdf,) 
by  their  meer  Cheapnefs,  are  content  to  re¬ 
duce  the  Wages  of  the  People  that  make 
them,  to  the  Rate  of  thole  in  China  or  in 
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India ,  there  is  no  doubt  they  might  en- 
creafe  the  Confumption,  and  fell  olf  the 
Quantity  ;  but  what  would  be  the  Advan¬ 
tage  ?  They  would  fell  their  Goods  and  ruin 
their  People  ;  the  Benefit  of  which  in  the 
Grofs,  I  confefs  1  do  not  underhand. 

I  fhall  fpeak  of  all  this  again,  as  it  more 
particularly  relates  to  our  Commerce  in 
England ;  and  therefore  I  only  mention  it 
here,  as  this  Notion  of  reducing  the  Price 
of  the  Manufacture  is  received,  for  a  ge¬ 
neral  Principle  in  Commerce,  and  apply’d 
by  Miftake  to  particular  Cafes. 

There  is  an  Exception  in  the  Article  of 
Wages,  which  may  be  brought  here  againffc 
what  I  have  advanc’d  above  as  to  England , 
viz.  that  we  give  the  higheft  Wages  to  our 
Poor,  of  any  Nation  in  the  World  ;  and 
it  may  be  thought  I  have  either  for¬ 
got,  ot  am  ignorant  of  the  high  Wages 
given  in  the  European  Colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  well  Englijh ,  as  French ,  SpaniJhJ 
&c.  where  a  Piece  of  Eight,  or  rather  five 
Shillings,  and  in  _  Jamaica ,  fix  to  feven 
Snillings  per  Day,  is  given  to  Handicrafts, 
and  labouring  People  for  their  Work  ;  and 
where  the  Price  of  Slaves  is  rifen  within 
thefe  few  Years,  from  twenty  Pound  a 
Head,  to  thirty  and  forty  Pound,  on  the 
meer  Account  of  the  Dearnefs  of  Wages. 

But  this  is  explain’d,  and  fully  aniwer- 
ed  m  few  Words ;  namely,  that  the  Dear¬ 
nefs  or  Wages  there,  is  occafioned  by  two 
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Things,  'viz.  the  Dearnefs  of  Provifions, 
and  the  want  of  People ;  the  Dearnefs  of 
Provifions  in  the  lllands,  and  the  want 
of  People  in  the  Colonies  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  ;  and  let  any  Man  of  Experience  cal¬ 
culate  the  Proportion  of  thole  Things, 
and  he  will  find  that  in  a  due  Equality  or 
Proportion  to  the  Dearnefs  of  Living,  the 
Wages  are  as  cheap  there  as  here,  and  in 
fome  Articles  rather  cheaper  ;  the  parti¬ 
cular  Examination  of  it,  I  refer  to  its  pro¬ 
per  Place. 

Upon  the  whole,  to  funi  it  up  in  a  few 
Words,  Trade  is  the  Wealth  of  the  World; 
Trade  makes  the  Difference  as  to  Rich 
or  Poor,  between  one  Nation  and  another  ; 
Trade  nourifhes  Induftry,  and  Indutfry 
begets  Trade  ;  Trade  difperfes  the  natural 
Wealth  of  the  World,  and  Trade  raifes 
new  Species  of  Wealth,  which  Nature 
knew  nothing  of:  Trade  has  two  Daugh¬ 
ters,  whofe  fruitful  Progeny  in  Arts  may 
be  laid  to  employ  Mankind  ;  namely, 

Manufacture 

i  j  cl 

Navigation. 

See  how  they  unite  their  Powers  to  do 
good  to  the  World,  and  to  teach  Men 
how  to  live  happy  and  comfortably  ;  let  us 
fee,  1  fay,  how  thefe  two  join,  and  that 
in  the  only  Means  of  living  comfortably, 
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I  mean  Diligence,  for  a  Life  of  Sloth  and 
Idienefs,  is  not  Happinefs  or  Comfort; 
Employment  is  Life,  Sloth  and  Indolence 
is  Death  ;  to  be  bufy,  is  to  be  chearful,  to 
be  pleafant  ;  to  have  nothing  to  do,  is  all 
Dejedtion,  difpiriting,  and  in  a  word,  to  be 
fit  for  nothing  but  Mifchief  and  the  Devil. 

Manufacture  fupplies  Merchandize. 
Navigation  fupplies  Shipping. 
Manufacture  is  the  Hospital  which 
feeds  the  Poor. 

Navigation  is  the  Nurfery  which  rai- 
fes  Seamen. 

Manufacture  commands  Money  from 

Abroad. 

Navigation  brings  it  Home. 
Manufacture  loads  the  Ships  out. 
Navigation  loads  them  in. 
Manufacture  is  Wealth. 
Navigation  is  Strength. 

To  conclude,  Manufacture  for  Employ¬ 
ment  at  Home,  and  Navigation  for  Em¬ 
ployment  Abroad,  both  together,  feem  to 
fet  all  the  bufy  World  at  Work  ;  they  feem 
to  joyn  Hands  to  encourage  the  industrious 
Nations,  and  it  well  managed,  infallibly 
make  the  World  rich. 
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Chap.  IL 


H  E  N  I  fpeak  of  the  Trade  of 
England  in  particular,  as  in  the 
Title  of  this  Chapter,  I  claim  to 
to  be  underftocd,  not  in  too  nar¬ 
row  and  confin’d  a  Senfe,  as  if  I  meant  it 
meerly  of  England  abftracled  ;  limited  to 
its  geographical  Dimen fions,  and  that  little 
Spot  within  the  Lines  oi  its  Situation,  as  it 
appears  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,  which 
is  little  indeed. 

But  I  am  to  be  underftood  in  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Trade  ;  and  fo  the  Trade  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  Trade  of  all  the  Places  within 
the  Dominions  of  England •  or,  as  it  is  ufu- 

ally 
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ally  exprefs’d,  the  Countries  fubjcct  to  the 

Englijh  Government. 

1  am  not  at  all  fond  oi  that  modern  .af- 
fum’d  Stile,  by  which  fome  Authors  think 
they  do  us  an  Honour,  when  they  call 
the  extended  fcattered  Colonies  and  Do¬ 
minions  of  the  Englijh  or  Britijh .  Nation, 
the  Englijh  Empire :  I  don’t  think  they 
do  His  Ma jelly  or  the  Englijh  Nation  any 
Honour  at  all  by  it ;  ’tis  enough  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  has  the  Opulence  or  an 
Emperor,  without  affe£ting  or  at  ail  valu¬ 
ing  the  Title. 

Not  but  that  as  the  Humour  of  the 
World  goes,  I  believe  in  a  few  Ages  more 
all  Degrees  of  Men,  or  at  leaif  many  of 
them,  will  advance  their  Plumes,  and 
cock  their  Feathers,  in  proportion  as  their 
Pride  increafes,  in  all  the  Nations  about  us, 
and  that  as  the  Counts  and  Princes  are  in- 
creafed  in  feveral  Nations  already,  even  to 
a  Scandal  ;  fo  they  will  go  on. 

Thus  in  Time  the  Counts  may  be  Dukes, 
the  Dukes  Princes,  the  Princes  be  Kings, 
and  the  Kings  Emperors  ;  in  a  Word,  ’tis 
not  improper,  as  we  are  talking  or  1  rade, 
to  obferve  how  Honour  is  become  a  Mer¬ 
chandize,  Nobility  grows  cheap,  and  Dig¬ 
nities  come  to  Market  upon  eaiy  Terms  in 
the  World  ;  and  what  with  the  Church 
Politicks  on  one  Hand,  and  State  Politicks 
on  the  other,  the  World  may  in  a  few 
Years  be  overrun,  not  with  real  Honours, 
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bin  with  Titles.  Honour  blooms  and  runs 
to  Seed;  (I  mean  Abroad,  not  in  England') 
ano  I  ides  without  Merit  are  the  Scandal 
oi  the  World.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

But  I  iet urn,  S  he  Trade  of  England ,  1 
fay,  is  the  Trade  of  the  Engltjb  Dominions, 
the  Commerce  of  the  Countries  fubjett 
to  the  Englijb  Government,  particularly, 
V?,  The  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  And,  idly  ,  1  he  I  rade  of  the  Englijb 
Colonies  and  Factories  in  America Aljia , 
and  Aljrica\  I  hefe  all  put  together,  make 
the  T  rade  of  England. 

When  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  general 
Commerce  of  the  Subjects  of  England,  in 
other  Countries,  where  they  are  faid  to 
trade  as  Merchants,  not  to '  be  poiTeft  of 
the  Country  in  Sovereignty  ;  that  is  quite 
another  Thing,  and  will  be  difcourfed  of  in 
another  Manner,  for  we  mull  always  di- 
ftinguifh  between  the  Trade  of  a  Country 
and  the  Dealings  of  the  People,  by  Corre- 
fpondence  in  other  Countries;  and  I  fhall 
take  Care  to  preferve  that  Diftin&ion,  as 
Jultice  requires,  on  all  Occalions  as  we 
go  on. 

The  Trade  of  England  is  one  Thing, 
the  Trade  of  the  Englijb  Beople  is  another  ; 
the  fir  ft  is  confin’d  to  the  Place,  the  fecond 
is  carried  on  by  the  Perfons ;  however,  and 
wherever  they  may  be  fcattered,  removed, 
and  by  Induftry  fettled,  as  Occafion  di¬ 
rects, 
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refts,  in  any  or  every  Part  and  Country  of 
the  known  World. 

I  t  is  true  the  Greatnefs  and  Opulence 
of  the  Englijh ,  as  a  trading  Nation,  is  very 
confpicuous  on  this  very  Account,  viz. 
that  not  only  the  Merchandize,  but  the 
Merchants  alio  of  our  Nation,  are  found 
in  all  the  trading  Parts  and  Ports  of  the 
known  World;  and  which  is  ffill  more, 
they  are  placed  there,  and  fupported  by  the 
Strength  of  their  own  Stocks,  and  the 
Value  oi  the  Merchandizes  they  carry 
thither,  more  than  of  the  Goods  they  buy 
there. 

I  n  fome  parts  of  the  World,  indeed,  they 
feem  to  be  fettled  and  employed  rather  to 
buy j  than  to  Jell ;  as  in  the  feveral  Factories 
and  trading  Ports  of  India ,  at  Mocha ,  at 
Suratte ,  the  Bay  of  Bengale ,  and  all  the 
Coalts  of  India  and  China  ;  but  in  moft  of 
the  other  Parts  of  the  World,  we  rather 
fell  than  buy,  at  lead:  we  trade  equally  both 
Ways,  to  the  great  Advantage  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  Commerce  in  general,  and  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  in  particular;  as  in  Turky Italy ^ 
Spain ,  the  Coalf  of  Barbary and  the 
Kingdom  of  Portugal ;  the  ‘Dutch;  the 
German;  and  the  Danijlo  Coafts,  the  Bal¬ 
tic  k,  and  Northern  Seas,  &c. 

In  all  thele  Countries,  the  Growth  and 
Pioduft  of  our  Lands  and  Seas,  as  mentio- 
nui  alieady,  and  the  Labour  and  Manu- 
faciute  of  our  People  are  the  principal 

Subject 
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Subject  of  our  Merchants  Bufinefs ;  and 
what  they  buy  in  thofe  Countries  is  the 
Return  oidy,  or  rather  in  Part  of  the  Re¬ 
turn  for  thole  Goods,  which  to  our  great 
Advantage  they  firft  carried  thither,  and 
fold  in  thole  Markets ;  the  Overplus  or 
Bailance  being  made  good,  according  to 
the  Nature  of  Things,  and  of  the  Country, 
feveral  Ways  ;  fome  by  Exchanges,  fome 
in  Specie,  fome  directly,  fome  from  one 
Country  to  another,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  its 
Place. 

But  the  Trade  of  England  in  particular, 
as  diftinguifh’d  above,  and  as  we  are  to 
fpeak  of  it  under  the  Title  of  the  Englijh 
Commerce  }  is  contain’d  in  thefe  Generals. 

1.  T  he  Product  and  Manufacture  of 
the  Country,  for  Exportation  into  foreign 
Parts  only. 

2.  The  Shipping  and  Navigation. 

3.  The  Home  Confumption  of  our  own 
Goods,  and  foreign  Importations. 

4.  The  Employment  of  the  People  in 
Confequence  of  all  thefe,  and  in  the  parti¬ 
cular  Works  for  the  Management  of  them. 

Under  thefe  four  Heads,  what  an  im- 
menfe  Weight  of  Bufinefs  is  carried  on,  or, 
as  it  is  ordinarily  exprefs’d,  is  managed  in 
this  Kingdom?  How  many  Millions  of 
People  are  kept  in  conftant  Motion,  Men, 
Women,  and  Children  employ’d,  Infants 
(fo  they  may  properly  be  called  )  of  live, 
fix  and  leven  Years  of  Age,  made  capable 
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of  getting  their  own  Bread,  and  fubfifting 
by  the  Labour  of  their  own  Hands,  and  a 
prodigious  Wealth,  accumulated  among 
the  common  People  ?  infomuch,  that  it 
it  were  call:  up  together,  the  Poor,  that  is 
to  fay,  fuch  as  were  formerly  counted  a- 
mong  the  Poor,  I  mean  the  Tradefmen, 
the  Shopkeeping,  trading  and  labouring 
Part  of  the  People,  have  more  real  movable 
Wealth  among  them,  than  all  the  Gentry 
and  Nobility  in  the  whole  Kingdom,  not 
reckoning  the  real  Eftates  in  Lands,  Tene¬ 
ments,  &c.  of  which  they  polfefs  a  fur- 
prizing  Share  alfo. 

An  d  here  it  is  worth  our  making  a  Stop, 
and  relieving  a  little  on  a  moft  confide- 
rabljp '  Incident,  in  the  Englijh  Trade,  and 
which  is  to  be  parallel’d  in  no  Place 
that  I  know  of  in  the  World;  namely  that 
the  Fund  of  our  Trade  in  England  is  raifed 
wholly  within  it  felf;  it  is  a  Kind  of  Pecu¬ 
liar  to  us,  that  all  our  Commerce  is  deriv’d 
from  our  felves  :  It  is  not  fo  in  other  Nati¬ 
ons;  the  Trade  of  the  Hollanders  is  all  exo¬ 
tick;  it  confifts  in  meet  Buying  and  Selling, 
Fetching  and  Carrying,  and  they  export 
little  or  nothing,  but  what  they  firft  im- 
PQt't ;  even  the  Linnen  which  they  are  faid 
to  make,  they  import  moll:  of  the  Yarn  (for 
it)  trom  Silejia  and  Saxony ,  and  the  Flax 
for  the  reft  from  RuJJla  and  Poland. 

^  I  he  Dutch  buy  to  fell,  the  Englijh 
plant,  dig,  fheer,  and  weave  to  fell ;  not 

only 
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only  our  Manufactures  are  our  own,  but 
almoft  all  the  Materials  of  them  are  our 
own ;  I  fay  almoft,  becaufe  there  are  fome 
Exceptions,  but  they  are  not  many. 

In  our  Manufacture  of  Wool,  all  the 
Materials  are  our  own,  but  the  Ovl,  and 
fome  dye  Stuffs,  fuch  as  the  Galls,  the  In¬ 
digo,  the  Cocheneal,  and  a  few  others ;  as 
to  Spanijh  Wool,  it  is  an  Extra,  ’tis  a 
Step  out  of  the  ordinary  Way  ;  moft  of  our 
Manufactures  are,  and  might  be,  made  with¬ 
out  it. 

In  our  Manufacture  of  Hard  Ware ,  the 
Tin,  the  Lead,  is  our  own ;  the  Copper, 
and  Iron  are  our  own,  except  a  part  of  the 
Iron  from  Sweden  and  Spain,  and  but  a  part : 
For  in  the  Grols,  and  in  all  our  Founda- 
ries  of  Iron,  the  Metal  is  our  own. 

I  n  our  Manufacture  of  Silk,  it  is  true,  the 
grand  and  fundamental  Materials  are  foreign. 
But  then,  r.  The  Silk  Manufactures  are  but 
of  late  called  our  own ;  it  is  an  Improve¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  within  the  Reach  of  our 
Memory,  that  we  bought  all  our  wrought 
Silks,  a  few  Ribbands  excepted,  from  Abroad, 
to  the  Value  of  near  two  Millions  a  Year ; 
and  it  may  not  be  long  before  an  improving 
Nation,  as  we  are,  may  raife  the  Silk  at  Home 
too,  or  at  leait  in  our  Colonies,  as  well  as 
other  Countries  have  done,  which  had  none 
before,  viz.  France j  Italy  and  Spain :  For ’tis 
well  known,  that  Italy  at  firft,  and  France 
but  lately,  had  no  Silk  of  their  own,  but 

brought 
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brought  it  all  from  Turky  and  India :  As  to 
our  Product  for  Exportation,  ’tis  all  our 
own,  or  of  our  Colonies,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  luch  as, 

Corn,  Lead,  Alloms,  Cotton, 

Coal,  Fifh,  Sugar,  Melaifes, 

Salt,  Drugs,,  Tobacco,  Ginger, 

Malt,  Copperas,  Peltry  (Furs,)  Indigo, 

Tin,  Rice,  Flelh  &c. 

These  as  Exportations,  being  all  our 
own,  and  '  being  in  themfelves  fo  vaftly 
great,  are  the  Fund  of  our  Wealth,  and 
the  Encreafe  of  our  Numbers. 

A  People  numerous  and  rich,  neceflarily 
make  a  great  Home  Confumption,  as  well 
of  their  own  Growth,  as  of  foreign  Impor¬ 
tations  :  And  this  is  the  Sum  of  the  Englijh 
Trade. 

It  is  no  Boaft,  much  lefs  is  it  afluming 
to  fay,  that  we  confume  at  Home  the  grea¬ 
ter  Quantity  of  Foreign  ProduCt,  but  the 
leaffc  of  Foreign  Manufacture  of  any  tra¬ 
ding  Nation  in  the  World  ;  the  only  foreign 
Manufactures  we  may  be  laid  to  import 
wholly,  is  Linen  and  Paper,  and  Tin  Plates ; 
and  yet  thofe  not  wholly  neither,  tho’  ’tis 
acknowledged  they  are  chiefly  imported. 

Spain  imports  the  Mnnufa&ures  oi  other 
Countries  more  than  we,  but  very  little  of 
their  Growth  and  Produce,  except  Fifh ; 
the  like  is  faid  of  France^  tho’  they  have 

now 
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now  fo  great  a  Share  of  Manufacture  of 
their  own. 

W  e  import  Gold,  Silver,  Wine,  Brandy, 
Hemp,  Pitch,  Tar,  Flax,  Wax,  Oyl,  Iron, 
Steel,  Fruit,  Wool,  Silk,  Hair,  Drugs,  Dye 
Suffs, Salt-Peter, Tea,  Coffee, Timber,  Spice: 
All  thele  and  many  more.  But  thefe  are  all 
the  Growth  and  Produce  of  the  Lands,  not 
the  Manufacture  and  Workmanfhip  of  fo¬ 
reign  Countries:  And  all  thefe  we  confume 
at  Home  in  inch  Quantities,  as  are  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  Country. 

But  ot  the  Manufacture  of  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  we  import  very  little,  Linen  ex¬ 
cepted,  Paper  and  Tin-Plates  ;  and  of  all 
thefe,  except  Tin-Plates  we  make  now  great 
Quantities  at  Home  alio  :  The  Confump- 
tion  of  Wine  and  Linen  in  England  is  pro¬ 
digious,  and  we  import  more  than  any  Tingle 
Nation  in  the  World,  ,vnotwithftanding  a 
very  great  Quantity  of  the  ffrft  made  at  Home 
efpecially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  as  for 
Eaft  India  Manufactures,  the  Quantity  now 
confum’d  in  England  isfmall,  and  thofe  that 
are,  (viz.)  the  Callicoes  may  be  efteem’d  as 
Linen,  being  of  the  fame  Species  as  to  their 
Uie. 

B  u  t  to  bring  it  back  to  the  firft  Head  as 
a  Trade,  the  Trade  of  England  confiits  then 
in  fhort, 


Of 


Of  the  greateft  Inland  Pro¬ 
duction  Exported,  and  the 
greateft  foreign  Production 
imported 


of  any  Na¬ 
tion  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 


The  Exportation  lays  in  a  Stock  of 
Wealth  from  Abroad,  multiplies  and  en¬ 
riches  our  People,  and  our  People  in  gene¬ 
ral  being  in  good  Circumftances,  I  mean  the 
middling,  trading.,  and  induftrious  People, 
living  tolerably  well,  their  well-faring  gives 
Occafion  to  the  vaft  Confumption  of  the 
foreign,  as  well  as  home  Produce,  the  like 
of  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  Nation 
in  the  World  ;  the  Particulars  we  fhall  en¬ 
quire  into  in  their  Order. 

How  far  the  Multitudes  of  our  People 
are  encreafed  by  thefe  very  Articles,  and 
that  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  is  fcarce  conceiv¬ 
able,  is  worth  our  Enquiry,  were  it  not  too 
tedious  for  this  Place.  What  populous  Towns 
are  rais’d  by  our  Manufactures,  from  within 
few  Years!  how  are  our  Towns  built  into 
Cities,  and  Email  Villages  (hardly  known  in 
ancient  T imes)  grown  up  into  populous 
Towns  !  Let  any  one  that  is  curious  in  fuch 
Oblervations,  take  notice  of  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  Counties  and  Towns,  the  Sea  Ports, 
and  the.  Coaft  Counties,  and  compare 
them  with  the  Counties  where  there  are 
no  Manufactures  carried  on,  and  where 
there  being  no  part  of  the  Land  bordering 

on 
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on  the  Sea,  the  Encreafe  of  Trade  could 
not  have  that  immediate  Influence  on  them; 
and  let  them  but  obferve  the  Difference  be¬ 
tween  thefe  in  the  Numbers  of  great  and 
populous  Towns,  the  Throngs  and  Multi¬ 
tudes  of  People,  and  the  ftiil  encreafing 
Greatnefs  of  the  Towns  that  were  larger 
before. 

Let  them  fee  how  the  People  gather 
about  the  Manufacture,  how  they  crowd 
into  the  clothing  Countries,  however  barren 
and  remote  :  And  on  the  contrary,  how 
thin  of  Inhabitants,  compared  to  thofe  po¬ 
pulous  Parts,  tho’  otherwife  populous  too, 
are  the  other  Parts  of  the  Country ;  fome  of 
which  are  much  more  fruitful  and  fertile, 
the  Soil  richer,  the  Situation  more  agree¬ 
able,  and  the  Air  milder  and  wholfomer 
than  thofe  that  arefo  populous?  But  where 
the  Trade  is,  there  are  the  People,  there 
the  Wealth,  there  the  great  Markets,  and  the 
large  Towns ;  and  in  a  W ord,  there  the  ready 
Money  :  For  it  is  the  Trade  that  has  made 
the  common  People  rich,  as  Pride  has  made 
the  Gentry  poor. 

Well  might  I  fay,  as  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter,  That  it  is  asScandal  upon  the  Un- 
derftanding  of  the  Gentry,  to  think  con¬ 
temptibly  of  the  trading  part  of  the  Nation  ; 
feeing  however  the  Gentlemen  may  value 
themlelves  upon  their  Birth  and  Blood,  the 
Cafe  begins  to  turn  againii  them  fo  evi¬ 
dently,  as  to  Fortune  and  Eftate,  that  tho’ 


they  fay,  the  Tradefmen  cannot  he  made 
Gentlemen  ;  yet  the  Tradefmen  are,  at  this 
Time,  able  to  buy  the  Gentlemen  almoft  in 
every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  let  nie  add,  were  it  not  for  two 
Articles,  by  which  the  Numbers  of  the  Fa¬ 
milies  of  Gentlemen  are  recruited  when 
lelfened  by  Fate  and  Folly,  and  reiiored 
when  lunk  and  decayed,  and  both  by  Trade, 
this  Nation  would,  in  a  tew  Years,  have 
very  few  Families  of  Gentlemen  left;  or, 
at  leaft,  very  few  that  had  Eftates  to  fup- 
port  them. 

i.  The  ancient  Families,  who  having 
wafted  and  exhaufted  their  Eftates,  and  be¬ 
ing  declin’d  -and  decay’d  in  Fortune  by 
Luxury  and  high  Living,  have  reftor’d  and 
rais’d  themfelves  again,  by  mixing  Blood 
with  the  defpis’d  Tradefmen,  marrying  the 
Daughters  of  inch  Tradefmen,  as  being  o- 
vergrown  in  Wealth,  have  been  oblig’d,  for 
want  of  Sons,  to  leave  their  Eftates  to  their 
Female  Ilfue;  we  find  innumerable  Families 
not  of  Gentlemen  only,  but  even  of  the  No¬ 
bility  of  the  higheft  Rank,  have  reftor’d 
their  Fortunes  by  fuch  Heireffes,  and  by  inch 
Matches,  to  the  Degree  of  50,  to  100  and 
15°  Thoufand  Founds  at  a  Time. 

2-  As  thus  the  decay’d  Eftates  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  have  been  reftored, 
and  their  Family  Wounds  heal’d  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  richer  Tradefmen  ;  fo  on 
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the  other  Hand,  by  the  Tradefmen  them- 
felves,  or  by  their  Sons,  the  Numbers  of 
the  Families  of  the  Gentry  have  been 
recruited,  when  funk  quite  out  of  Rank, 
and  loll  in  Poverty  and  Diftrefs : 

Families  are  as  effectually  extinct, 
and  loft,  and  as  much  forgotten,  when 
the  Heirs  are  left  in  Mifery  and  Po¬ 
verty,  and  the  Eftate  fold  from  them, 
as  if  they  were  funk  into  the  Grave.  I 
could  inftance  at  this  Time,  in  a  Family, 
who  once  flourifh’d  within  a  few  Miles  of 
this  City,  the  eldeft  Son  a  Baronet  with¬ 
out  Bread,  wears  a  red  Coat  without  a 
Commiiiion,  and  goes  in  a  difguifed  Name, 
that  he  may  not  have  a  SIR  tack’d  upon  his 
Rags,  and  have  his  Honour  be  an  Additi¬ 
on  to  his  Mifery  :  The  Children  that  are 
young,  are  kept  upon  Charity,  and  the 
grown  Daughters  go  to  Service,  from  a 
Coach  and  four  Horfes. 

The  Eftate  (of  one  thoufand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  Pound  per  Annum)  is  purchafed  by  a 
Citizen,  who  having  got  the  Money  by 
honeft  Induftry,  and  perilling  a  proiperous 
Trade,  has  left  his  Books  and  his  Ware- 
Iioufes  to  his  two  younger  Sons,  is  retir’d 
from  the  World,  lives  upon  the  Eftate,  is 
a  Juftice  of  Peace,  and  makes  a  compleat 
Gentleman  :  His  eldeft  Son  bred  at  the 
Univerfity,  and  thoroughly  accomplifh’d, 
is  as  well  receiv’d  among  the  Gentry  in 
the  County,  and  upon  the  valuable  Fund 
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of  his  true  Merit,  as  if  he  had  been  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  by  Blood  for  a  hundred  Generati¬ 
ons  before  the  Conqueft. 

I  might  add  here,  that  it  would  be  worth 
the  while  for  thofe  Gentlemen,  who  talkfo 
much  of  their  antient  Family  Merit,  and 
look  fo  little  at  preferring  the  Stock,  by 
encreafing  their  own  :  I  lay,  it  would  be 
worth  their  while  to  look  into  the  P. oil 
of  our  Gentry,  and  enquire  what  is  be¬ 
come  or  the  Eftates  of  thofe  prodigious 
Numbers  of  loft  and  extindft  Families, 
which  now  even  the  Heralds  themielves 
can  hardly  find  ;  let  them  tell  us  if  thofe 
Eftates  are  not  now  purchafed  by  Tradef- 
men  and  Citizens,  or  the  Pofterity  of  Inch  ; 
and  whether  thole  Tradefmens  Pofterity  do 
not  now  fill  up  the  Vacancies,  the  Gaps, 
anc^  .Chafmes  in  the  great  Roll  or  Lift  of 
Families,  as  well  of  die  Gentry,  as  of  the 
Nobility  themielves ;  and  whether  there 
aie  many  Families  left,  who  have  not  been 
either  reftored  as  in  our  firji  Head ,  or  fun- 
ply’d,  as  in  the  fecond ,  by  a  Succeffion  of 
Wealth,  and  new  Branches  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  Greatnefs  of  Trade.  ° 

Ir/\de,  in  a  word,  raifes  antient  Fami¬ 

lies  when  funk  and  decay’d  :  And  plants 

new  Families,  where  the  old  ones  are  loll 
and  extinfr. 

I  date  oblige  my  lelf  to  name  five 
hundred  great  Eftates,  within  one  bun¬ 
dled  Miles  ot  London ,  which  within. 
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eighty  Years  pa  ft,  were  the  Pofleflions 
ot  the  antient  Englijh  Gentry,  which  are 
now  bought  up,  and  in  the  Poffeflion 
of  Citizens  and  Tradefmen,  purchaied  fair¬ 
ly  by  Money  railed  in  Trade ;  fome  by 
Merchandizing,  fome  by  Shop-keeping, 
and  fome  by  meer  Manufacturing  ;  fuch  as 
Clothing  in  particular,  oi  which  Sort, 
notwithftanding  all  that  is,  or  has  been  faid 
ot  the  Decay  ot  our  Manufacture,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  in  the  clothing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  Countries  of  If  iltjhire  and  Glou- 
cefierjhire ,  many,  (very  many)  Clothiers, 
worth  forty  to  fifty  thoufand  Pounds  a 
Man,  and  fome  of  them  worth  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thoufand  Pound  per  An- 
mim^  Eftates  in  Land,  belidcs  their  Stock 
in  Bufinefs ;  whofe  Polterity  will  never  be 
reproach’d  with  their  being  upftart  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  or  be  thought  Mechanick,  for  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Blood  of  a  Clothier. 

Bu  r  to  return  to  the  populous  Towns 
rais’d  by  theie  Manufactures,  let  the  curi¬ 
ous  examine  the  great  Towns  of 

Manchefter,  Leeds Froom , 

IV i 'arringtotij  Wakefield Taunton , 
Macclesfield }  Sheffield ,  Tiverton , 

Hallifax ,  Birmingham , 

and  many  others. 

Some  of  thefe  are  meer  Villages;  the 
higheft  Magi  It  rate  in  them  is  a  Conitable, 

and 
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and  few  or  no  Families  of  Gentry  among 
them;  yet  they  are  full  of  Wealth,  and 
full  of  People,  and  daily  encreafing  in 
both  ;  all  which  is  oecafion’d  by  the  meet 
Strength  of  Trade,  and  the  growing  Ma¬ 
nufactures  eftablifh’d  in  them  ;  and  of  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  them  it  may  be  faid,  they  have 
feverally  more  People  in  them,  than  the 
City  of  Tork  ;  befides  that,  (as  I  have  faid 
above)  they  are  all  vilibly  and  daily  en- 
creahng,  which  Tork  is  not. 

Fhom  there  which  are  all  Inland  Towns, 
let  the  fame  curious  Enquirer  caft  his  Eye 
upon  fome  of  our  Sea-Port  Towns,  where 
Trade  fiourifhes,  as  well  foreign  Trade, 
as  home  Trade,  and  where  Navigation, 
Manur’atluring,  and  Merchandize  feem  to 
a  ffnl  one  another,  and  go  Hand  in  Hand 
to  encreafe  both  the  Wealth  and  the  Peo¬ 
ple  :  Few  Cities  in  England ,  London  and 
Brifiol  txct pted,  can  equal  them;  and  in 
Time,  fome  of  them  bid  fair  to  be  fuperior 
to  even  Brijiol  it  felf ;  l'uch  as 

Yarmouth j  Hullj  Plymouth, 

Leverpool,  New-caJUe,  Whitehaven , 
Colchejler,  Lyn,  Biddeford , 

cBeal,  and  feveral  others. 

,  Ho  w  are  all  thele  Towns  railed  by 
Trade,  and  the  Numbers  of  their  Inhabi¬ 
tants  drawn  to  them  by  the  Employment, 
and  confequently  the  Money  which  Trade 
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and  diiTufes  fo  liberally  among  the 


box  tais  is  not  all  ;  let  the  curious  En¬ 
quirer  travel  a  little  farther,  and  look  into 
the  Countries  adjacent  to  thefe  Towns, 
and  there  they  will  fee  a  manifeft  Difference 
in  the  very  Face  of  Things,  where  the  Ma- 
nufaftutcs  aie  lettied  and  carry’d  on  j  they 
fliall  iee  the  Villages  Hand  thick,  the* Mar¬ 
ket  J.  owns  not  only  more  in  Number 
but  laigei,  and  fuller  of  Inhabitants  •  and 
in  fhort,  the  whole  Country  full  of  little 
End-fhips  or  Hamlets,  and  icattered  Hou- 
fes,  that  it  looks  all  like  a  planted  Colony, 
every  where  full  of  People,  and  the  People 
every  where  full  of  Bufinefs. 


Let  them  view  the  County  of  cDevonJ 
and  for  20  Miles  every  Way  round  the  Ci¬ 
ty  ot  Excefter,  where  the  Trade  oi  Serges 
is  carry’d  on. 

The  County  of  Norfolk ,  and  for  as  ma¬ 
ny  Miles  every  Way  about  the  City  of 
Norwich „  where  the  Stuff-weaving  is  car¬ 
ry’d  on. 

The  County  of  Efex,  for  near  40 
Miles  every  Way,  where  the  Bay-making 
Trade  is  carry’d  on. 

The  County  o i  Wilts,  thro’  that  whole 
fiourifhing  Vale,  from  IVarmiufer  South, 
to  Malms  bury  North  inclulive,  and  all  the 
great  Towns  of  Bradford Troubridge ^ 
/ Feft  bury  j  Tedbury,  Froom and  the  E)s- 
'OizeSj  etc.  where  the  Manufacture  of  fine 
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Spanijh ,  and  Medley-Clothing,  and  Drug¬ 
get-making  is  carry’d  on. 

The  Counties  of  Gloucejler  and  IP  orcef- 
ter ,  from  Cirencefler  and  Stroudwater ,  to 
the  City  of  JVorcefter ,  where  the  White- 
Clothing  Trade,  for  the  Turkey  Merchants 
is  carry’d  on. 

The  Counties  of  JVarwick  and  Staf¬ 
ford,  every  Way  round  the  Town  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  the  Hard- Ware  Manu¬ 
facture  and  Cuttlery  Trade  is  carry’d  on ; 
as  a!fo  about  Coventry. 

The  Counties  of  Torkjhire  and  L anca- 
Jhire ,  round  about,  and  every  Way  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  great  Manufacturing  Towns  of 
Manchefter ,  Sheffield ,  Leeds  and  Halifax , 
where  the  known  Manufactures  of  Cotton- 
ware,  Iron-ware,  Torkjhire- Cloths,  Ker- 
fies,  &e.  are  carry’d  on. 

I  n  all  thefe,  and  many  others  which 
might  be  mention’d,  how  infinitely  popu¬ 
lous  is  the  Country  ?  not  to  fay  how  rich  ; 
how  thick  the  Towns,  how  full  the  Mar¬ 
kets,  how  ftor’d  with  People  are  the  Vil¬ 
lages,  and  even  the  open  Country  1  in  lo 
much,  that  in  the  Parifh  or  Vice, ridge  of 
Halifax  alone,  they  reckon  up  fixteen 
Chapels  of  Eafe,  and  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  Communicants,  befides  fourteen  or 
fifteen  Meeting-houfes,  the  People  of  all 
which  live  at  large,  Scatter’d  and  fpread 
over  Hill  and  Dale,  (for  ’tis  a  mountainous 
Country)  as  the  Convenience  of  Water, 
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Coal,  and  other  Things  proper  to  their 
Manufacture  obliges  them  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  Parifh,  which  is  a  Circle  of  twelve 
Miles  diameter,  is,  as  before,  like  a  plant¬ 
ed  Garden,  or  a  Colony  where  every  Fami¬ 
ly  lives  as  it  were  within  it  felf,  and  by  it 
felf,  for  the  propagating  their  Bufinefs  ; 
and  where,  tho’  the  whole  Country  is  in¬ 
finitely  populous,  yet,  if  you  pafs  in  the 
middle  of  the  Day  thro’ the  Villages,  and 
by  the  draggling  Houfes  on  the  Road,  you 
fhall  hardly  fee  any  Body  to  ask  the  Way 
of .  But  if  you  go  in  the  Evening,  after  wor¬ 
king  Hours,  you  are  furpriz’d  at  the  Mul¬ 
titude  of  the  People  every  where  to  be  feen. 

Having  taken  a  View  of  thefe  Countries, 
let  the  fame  Perfon  take  a  Tour  through 
thole  few  Counties  in  England^  where 
i  rade  has  the  lead  Concern,  and  where 
the  Inhabitants  confid  chiefly  of  Landlord 
and  T.  enant,  the  Gentry  and  Husbandmen ; 
and  tho1  there  you  fee  no  want  of  need¬ 
ful  People  to  cultivate  the  Ground,  or  to 
difpatch  the  neceflary  Labours  of  the  Place; 
yet  the  Face  of  Tilings  differs  extremely, 
and  the  following  Particulars  difcover  it. 

J*  Tvte  Market  Towns  are  few  and  fmall, 
compar'd  with  fuch  as  I  have  nam’d,  and 
compar’d  with  the  general  Bulk  of  the 
fmaher  I  owns,  not  fit  to  rank  with  thofe 
great  ones  nam’d  ;  nay,  the  Villages  in 
thofe  manufacturing  Countries,  are  equal 
to  the  Market  Towns  in  thefe. 
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2.  The  Villages  are  diftant  and  remote, 
fmall  and  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  as  lor  the 
open  Country,  you  fee  here  and  there  a 
Farm-houfe,  and  a  Cottage  indeed,  but 
nothing  like  the  numerous  Dwellings  which 
fpread  the  encloled  Counties  mention’d 
above,  and  where  the  Roads  as  you  travel 
are  like  one  continued  Street,  for  fome- 
times  twenty  or  thirty  Miles  together,  and 
full  of  Inhabitants. 

5.  In  thefe  unemploy’d  Counties,  you 
fee  the  Women  and  Children  idle,  and  out 
of  Bufinefs  ;  thefe  fitting  at  their  Doors,  and 
thofe  playing  in  the  Streets ;  even  in  the 
Market  Towns,  and  the  moll  populous  Vil¬ 
lages,  where  they  might  be  fuppoled  to 
be  employ’d,  the  Poor  by  the  Rich,  yet 
there  ’tis  the  fame,  much  more  in  the 
fingle  Mattering  Villages,  where  they  have 
no  Bufinefs  but  their  own. 

Whereas,  in  the  manufacturing  Coun¬ 
ties,  you  fee  the  Wheel  going  aimoft  at 
every  Door,  the  Wool  and  the  Yarn  hang¬ 
ing  up  at  every  Window  ;  the  Looms,  the 
Winders,  the  Combers,  the  Carders,  the 
Dyers,  the  DrelTers,  all  bufy  ;  and  the  very 
Children,  as  well  as  Women,  conftantly 
employ’d. 

4.  As  is  the  Labour,  fo  is  the  Living : 
for  where  the  Poor  are  full  of  Work, 
they  are  never  empty  of  Wages ;  they  eat 
while  the  others  itarve  ;  and  have  a  tole¬ 
rable  Plenty  •  while  in  the  unemploy’d 
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Counties  it  goes  very  hard  with  them : 
And  whence  is  all  this  ?  Look  to  the 
Lands,  and  confequently  to  the  Eftates  of 
the  Gentry,  the  manufacturing  Counties 
aie  calculated  for  Bufinefs,  the  unemploy’d 
Counties  for  Pleafure  ;  the  firft  are  throng’d 
with  Villages  and  great  Towns,  the  laft 
with  Parks  and  great  Forrefts ;  the  firft  are 
ftored  with  People,  the  laft  with  Game  ■  the 
firft  are  rich  and  fertil,  the  laft  wafte  and 
banen  ,  the  diligent  Part  of  the  People  are 
fled  to  the  firft,  the  idler  Part  are  left  at  the 
laft ,  in  a  Void,  the  rich  and  thriving 
1  radcfmen  liv^e  in  the  firft,  the  decay  intr 

wafting  Gentry  in  the  iaft. 

I  he  Product  of  the  firft,  tho’  improv'd 
by  Diligence  and  Application,  is  all  confu¬ 
ted  among  themielves ;  the  Product  of 
the  Lit,  tho’  not  half  what  it  might  be,  is 
carried  away  for  want  of  Money  to  the 
Markets  of  the  firft ;  the  firft  eat  the  Fat 
and  the  Kernel  of  all,  and  enjoy  the  Soft,  [ic¬ 
ing  by  their  Diligence  made  able  to  buy  it; 
and  the  laft  t at  the  Husk,  the  courie,  'and 
the  hard  ;  pinch,  and  live  milerable,  being 
without  Employment,  except  meer  Drudg¬ 
ing,  and  confequently  without  Money. 

I  he  Reafon  of  the  'filing  anlwers  for 
it  ielf ;  a  poor  labouring  Man  that  gees  a- 
broad  to  his  Day  Work,  and  Husbandry, 
Hedging,  Ditching,  I  hrefliing,  Carting, 
and  brings  home  his  Week’s  Wages, 
Juppofe  at  eight  Pence  to  twelve  Pence  a 
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Day,  or  in  fome  Counties  lefs ;  if  he  has 
a  Wife  and  three  or  four  Children  to  feed, 
and  who  get  little  or  nothing  lor  them- 
lelves,  mull  fare  hard,  and  live  poorly ; 
Vis  eafy  to  fuppofe  it  mull  be  fo. 

But  if  this  Man’s  Wife  and  Children 
can  at  the  fame  Time  get  Employment,  if 
at  next  Door,  or  at  the  next  Village 
there  lives  a  Clothier,  or  a  Bay  Maker,  or 
a  Stuff  or  Drugget  Weaver;  the  Manu¬ 
facturer  fends  the  poor  Woman  comb’d 
Wool,  or  carded  Wrool  every  Week  to 
fpin,  and  flue  gets  eight  Pence  or  nine 
Fence  a  Day  at  home;  the  Weaver  fends 
for  her  two  little  Children,  and  they  work 
by  the  Loom,  winding,  filling  Quills,  &c. 
and  the  two  bigger  Girls  fpin  at  home  with 
their  Mother,  and  thefe  earn  three  Pence 
or  four  Pence  a  Day  each :  So  that  put  it 
together,  the  Family  at  Home  gets  as 
much  as  the  Father  gets  Abroad,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  more. 

This  alters  the  Cafe  extremely,  the  Fa¬ 
mily  feels  it,  they  all  feed  better,  are 
cloth’d  warmer,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  nor 
fo  often  fall  into  Milery  and  Diftrefs;  the 
Father  gets  them  Food,  and  the  Mother 
gets  them  Clothes;  and  as  they  grow", 
they  do  not  run  away  to  be  Footmen  and 
Soldiers,  Thieves  and  Beggars,  or  fell 
themfeives  to  the  Plantations,  to  avoid 
the  Goal  and  the  Gallows,  but  have  a 
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Tiade  at  their  Hands,  and  every  one  can 
get  their  Bread. 

N.  B.  I  once  went  through  a  large  po¬ 
pulous  manufacturing  Town  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  obferv’d,  that  an  Officer 
planted  there,  with  a  Serjeant  and  two 
Drums,  nad  been  beating  up  a  long 
T  ime,  and  could  get  no  Recruits,  ex¬ 
cept  two  or  three  Sots,  who  they  had 
drawn  in  to  be  drunk,  and  fo  lifted 
when  they  were  not  themfelves,  and 
knew  not  what  they  did. 

Enquiring  the  Reafon  of  it,  an 
honeft  Clothier  of  the  Town  anfwe- 
red  me  effectually  thus,  The  Cafe  is 
plain ,  fays  he,  thus,  there  is  at  this 
'Fime  a  brisk  Demand  for  Goods,  we 
have  i  ioo  Looms,  added  hej  in  this 
Town,  and  the  Villages  about  it,  and 
not  one  of  them  want  Work;  and 
there  is  not  a  poor  Child  in  the 
down  of  above  four  Years  old,  but 
can  earn  his  own  Bread ;  befides,  there 
being  fo  good  a  Trade  at  this  Time, 
caufes  us  to  advance  Wages  a  little, 
and  the  Weaver  and  the  Spinner  get 
more  than  they  uled  to  do;  and 
while  it  is  fo,  they  may  beat  the  Heads 
of  their  Drums  out,  if  they  will, 
they’ll  get  no  Soldiers  here  ;  but  let 
them  come  when  Trade  is  dead,  and 
the  People  want  Work,  and  they  may 
get  Soldiers  enough;  the  Gentleman 
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Officer  took  the  Hint,  and  went  oft 
with  his  Drums,  to  try  his  Luck  in 
the  Counties  where  there  was  no  Ma¬ 
nufacture,  and  there  he  pick’d  up  young 
Fellows  enough,  where  they  were 
Poor  and  Proud,  Idle  and  Lazy,  as 
among  the  Farmers,  Horfe-Breakers, 
Gentlemens  Servants,  &c. 

In  a  Word,  ’tis  Poverty  and  Starving 
that  fills  Armies,  not  Trade  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  ;  and  therefore  the  Swifs  and  the 
GrifonSj  the  Danes,  and  the  Lunen- 
burghersj  the  HeJJlanSj  and  the  ¥  ruffians, 
are  glad  when  they  hear  the  Drums  beat, 
and  rejoice  when  other  Nations  will  hire 
their  T  roops,  and  entertain  their  Men  for 
Soldiers  j  for  their  Numbers  are  their  Grie¬ 
vance:  And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  the 
Scots  and  the  French  are  found  difperfed 
over  all  the  Nations  of  Europe,  and  indeed 
of  the  World,  to  feek  Employment,  either 
as  Soldiers  or  Slaves  (that  is  Servants) 
merely  for  want  of  Entertainment  at  Home , 
whereas  on  the  other  Hand,  in  England 
in  Holland j  and  Flanders 3  where  the  Peo¬ 
ple  have  Manufacturing,  and  are  well  em¬ 
ploy’d  at  Home,  nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  raife  Men  upon  any  extraordinary 
Occafion;  it  was  found  fo  here,  in  the 
late  War  with  France ,  after  a  few  of  the 
firft  Campaigns  had  carried  olf  the  loofe 
Fellows  that  a  long  Peace  had  left  among 
us  ;  then  they  were  oblig’d  to  make  ACfs  of 
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Parliament  to  empower  the  Tuftices  to  fend 
away  all  the  pool-  Fellows  they  could  pick 
up,  and  force  them  into  the  Service. 

Nor  would  this  do  neither ;  in  the  next 
Reign  the  War  being  renewed,  Men  were 
fo  hard  to  be  had,  the  Queen  was  oblig’d 
to  hire  Troops  from  all  the  neighbouring 
Princes,  to  form  her  Armies ;  fuch  as 
Saxons 3  llejjians 3  ’Danes 3  Funenburghers  3 
and  the  like,  few  Englijh  could  be  had 
without  the  utmoft  Violence  and  Compul¬ 
sion  ’Tev<rn  Scots  themfelves,  what  witli 
Ddahech'on,  and  better  Bufinefs,  were  not 
able  to  fupply  any  fufficient  Numbers ;  the 
Reafonwas  plain;  Trade  flourifh’d,  the  Ma- 
nu  fa  Quires  were  in  Demand,  the  Merchants 
gave  out  large  Orders,  and  the  Men  were 
full  ot  Bufinefs :  Indeed  what  poor  Man  in 
his  Senfes,  that  could  get  nine  Shillings, 
ten  Shillings,  and  twelve  Shillings  a  Week 
at  his  Loom,  and  at  the  Comb-Pot,  or  at 
the  Clothworking,  Dre  fling,  &c.  of  the 
Manufactures,  and  live  at  home  warm,  eafy, 
and  fife,  would  go  abroad  and  itarve  in  a 
Camp,  or  be  knock’d  on  the  Head  on  the 
Counterfcarp,  at  the  Rate  of  three  Shillings 
and  fix  Pence  a  Week? 

And  here  give  me  Leave  to  remind  you 
of  a  Piece  ot  Hiftory  recent  in  every  Man’s 
Head,  and  lull  to  my  Purpofe.  There  was, 
one  Year  ot  the  late  War  with  France ,  a  very 
terrible  Scarcity  of  Corn  throughout  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  France,  fuch  a  Scarcity, 
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that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Merchants, 
who,  as  we  might  fay,  rumaged  the  World 
for  Corn,  many  Thoufands  of  People  mult 
have  perilled  more  than  did,  for  many  died 
of  meer  Want. 

It  happen’d  that  there  having  been  three 
terrible  Blows  given  to  the  French  King 
the  Year  before,  and  his  Armies  having  been 
routed  on  feveral  great  Occafions,  as  at 
the  Relief  of  Barcelona ,  the  Battle  of  Turin, 
and  the  Battle  of  Ramellies  in  Flanders, 
all  in  one  Campaign,  the  King  of  France 
found  himfelf  greatly  embarrafs’d  with  the 
Difficulty  of  recruiting  his  Armies,  and  it 
was  the  Opinion  of  rnoft  of  the  Confede¬ 
rates,  that  the  Fate  of  France  was  come ;  that 
the  Fall  of  the  French  Empire  was  at  Hand, 
for  that  his  Armies  were  ruined,  his  Coun¬ 
try  threatned  on  all  Hands,  and  his  People 
ftarving,  and  ready  to  cut  one  another’s 
Throats  for  Bread,  fo  that  it  leem  ’d  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  reilore  his  Troops. 

I  n  this  Diftrefs  the  General  Officers 
were  almoft  affraid  to  fpeak  to  the  King, 
the  old  Monarch  unacquainted  with  Mil- 
fortunes,  was  fo  wayward,  fo  fretful,  and 
fo  full  of  Refentment,  that  none  car’d  to 
meddle  with  it,  and  yet  they  faw  all  was 
going  to  Wreck. 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  King  publifh’d 
feveral  Orders,  and  employ’d  People,  and 
Fiued  out  Money  every  way  for  the  amaffing 
Corn,  from  all  the  Quarters  of  the  World; 
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even  from  the  outmoft  Ports  in  the  Levant , 
to  Egypt,  to  Syria,  to  Cyprus,  to  all  the 
liles  or  the  Arches,  to  the  Gulph  of  Volo 
to  Salome  hi,  and  even  to  Conji ant  inop le  it 
ieif,  and  great  Quantities  of  Corn  were  pro¬ 
cured,  which  the  King  gave  exprefs  Orders 
fhould  be  brought  into  the  publick  Maga¬ 
zines,  for  the  fupply  of  his  Troops ;  but  took 
not  the  leaft  notice,  nor  fpoke  one  Word 
about  railing  Men  to  recruit  his  Regiments, 
and  replace  the  many  whole  Brigades  that 
had  been  loft  and  cut  old  in  the  unhappy 
Campaign  that  was  pall: ;  nor  did  he  order 
his  Financiers  or  Paymafters  to  ilTue  out  any 
Money  lor  the  Supply  of  that  important 
Article,  as  he  was  always  wont  to  do. 

Ht  laft,  feme  of  the  Marefchals  of 
France,  who  prelumed  upon  their  great  In- 
terelf  in  his  Favour,  and  were  greatly  con¬ 
cern’d  at  the  dangerous  delay,  as  they 
look’d  on  it  to  be,  refolv’d  to  move  it  to 
him  :  His  Majejly  forelaw  the  Errand  they 
came  about,  but  began  with  them  plea- 
fantly  upon  other  Bufinefs,  entertaining 
them  fo  warmly  with  other  Difcourfe,  that 
he  gave  them  no  Opportunity  to  fpeak  a 
Word  about  the  main  thing  they  came  for, 
namely  railing  Recruits,  and  augmenting 
his  Troops,  his  Difcourfe  ilill  running  ano¬ 
ther  Way. 

Particularly,////  Majefty enquired  of 
them  feparately,  how  the  People  far’d  in 
their  Provinces,  and  in  thofe  Provinces 

he 
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he  knew  were  particularly  under  their  Go* 
vernmentj  with  Relpeft  to  the  want  of 
Corn  ;  and  all  agreed,  that  the  Mifcry  was 
inexpreffible,  and  that  many  of  the  poor 
People  perifh’d  for  Want.  But,  fays  the  King, 
How  do  my  Troops  fare  1  are  the  Orders  1 
gave  forfiip plying  my  poor  Soldiers  put  inExe- 
ctt  ion  ?  Yes  Sir,  fays  one  of  the  Mare/chals_, 
and  1  think  it  was  Monfiieur  Villeroy,  Inch 
of  your  Majefty’s  Armies  as  are  lifted,  are 
taken  care  of.  /  under Jl  and  you,  lays  the 
King,  I  have  given  no  Orders  for  Recruits 
nor  do  J  intend  it  till  next  Spring,  and  with 
that  lpoke  again  of  the  Corn,  Are  my  Ma- 
gafns  kept  full  ?  fays  the  King.  They  an- 
fwered,  Yes,  the  Magafins  were  well  fup- 
ply'd,  and  were  all  kept  full. 

The  Officers  were  furprized  at  what  his 
Majefty  had  laid  about  Recruits ;  but  fuch 
was  the  fiery  Difpofition  of  the  auguft  Ty¬ 
rant,  that  no  body  cared  to  make  die  leail 
Reply  to  it ;  but  with  a  profound  Submit- 
fion  went  away,  as  acquiefcing  with  the 
King’s  Meafures,  tho’  they  thought  them 
the  moll:  ridiculous  in  the  World,  and 
thought  the  King  little  better  than  limpid,  or 
lunatick. 

.  A  T  their  going  away,  the  King  repeated 
his  Orders  to  them,  to  take  effectual  Care 
that  his  Troops  might  be  fupply’d  with 
Corn  out  of  the  publick  Magafins  in  all  the 
Piovinces  where  they  were  relpecf ively 
quaitered,  and  told  them  lie  would  have  it 
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puhliHiM  that  this  was  his  Order,  That  Jo 
fays  the  King. ,  my  good  Soldiers  fhall  know 
that  it  they  buffer  any  Want,  it  is  not  my 
fault,  but  the  Fault  of  the  Marefchals  of 
France. 

Accordingly,  publick  Notice  was  given 
in  Print  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Troops, 
that  the  King  had  given  exprefs  Orders,  that 
the  Soldiers  Ihould  be  fupply’d  with  Corn  out 
of  the  publick  Magafins,  and  the  Regiments, 
whole  Quarters  were  remote  from  the  Ma- 
galins,  were  forthwith  removed,  fo  as  to  be 
near  thofe  Magafins  for  their  fupply. 

This  was  no  fooner  done,  and  that  it 
was  every  where  known,. that  the  Soldiers 
had  plenty  of  Bread,  but  the  Marefchals 
complimented  the  Wildom  of  the  King, 
which  they  did  not  underftand  before;  for 
the  poor  ftarving  Peafants  run  everywhere 
to  the  Army,  and  lifted  fo  fair,  that  tho’  the 
Army  wanted  near  8occo  Men,  the  Troops 
were  fill’d  up  without  any  Expence,  and 
twenty  new  Regiments  were  railed  by  way 
of  Augmentation  •,  and  all  this  with  a  fur- 
priling  Expedition. 

This  Story  abundantly  confirms  what  I 
have  laid,  and  for  that  Reafon  I  told  it,  viz. 
that  Poverty  and  Want  raifes  Soldiers.  Trade 
is  a  Friend  to  Peace,  and  provides  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple  a  far  better  Way :  Trade  lets  them  to  work 
for  their  Bread,  not  to  fight  for  it ;  and  if  we 
want  Men  in  England ,  ’tis  not  that  the 
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Number  is  deficient,  but  becaufe  they  live 
too  well  to  go  for  Soldiers. 

This  alfo  confirms  what  has  been  faid 
above,  namely,  that  as  the  trading,  middling 
fort  of  People  in  England  are  rich ;  lb  the 
labouring,  manufacturing  People  under  them 
are  infinitely  richer  than  the  fame  Clafs  ot 
People  in  any  other  Nation  in  the  World. 

As  they  are  richer,  fo  they  live  better, 
fare  better,  wear  better,  and  fpend  more 
Money,  than  they  do  in  other  Countries ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  ’tis  the  fame  in  fome 
other  Places  in  their  Proportion,  as  well  as 
here ;  at  lealP,  in  free  Nations,  where  the 
People  are  not  affraid  to  own  their  Circum- 
ftances,  and  to  appear  in  good  Condition 
when  they  are  in  good  Condition :  In  fhort, 
the  Tradefmen  in  England  live  in  better 
Figure  than  molt  of  the  meaner  Gentry  ; 
and  I  may  add  than  fome  of  the  fuperior 
Rank  in  foreign  Countries ;  nay,  not  to 
magnifie  Things  here,  and  leflen  them 
Abroad,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  have 
Tradefmen  or  Shop-keepers,  of  very  ordi¬ 
nary  Employments  in  London ,  fuch  as  Cheefe- 
mongersj  Grocers  3  Chandlers  Brajiers 
‘Vpholjlerers,  and  the  like,  who  are  able  to 
fpend  more  Money  in  their  Families,  and 
do  actually  fpend  more  than  moft  Gentle¬ 
men  ot  from  300  to  500  Pounds  a  Year, 
and  that  with  this  remarkable  Addition, 
that  the  Tradefman  (hall  fpend  it,  and  grow 
rich,  and  encreafe  under  the  Weight  of  the 
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Expence  ;  whereas  the  Gentleman  fpends  to 
the  Extent  of  his  Revenue,  and  lays  up 
nothing. 

How  many  Shop-keepers,  Ware-houfe- 
keepers,  and  Wholefale  Traders,  (to  go  a 
Step  higher)  have  weleen  in  London ,  fuch  as 
Drapers,  Iron-Mongers,  Salters,  Haberdafh- 
ers,  Blackwell- hall,  and  other  Factors,  &c. 
who  fhall  fpend  500  Pound  a  Year  in  their 
Houfekeeping,  and  other  Incidents,  and  lay 
up  500  Pound  a  Year  more,  while  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  of  a  Thou  land  Pound  a  Year  Eftate, 
can^  hardly  bring  both  Ends  together  at  the 
dole  of  the  Year,  and  not  live  in  a  much 
better  Figure  than  the  Tradefman,  and  not 
at  all  in  better  Credit  ? 

How  do  our  Merchants  in  London ,  Bri- 
fioh  Liver  pole,  Yarmouth ,  Hull,  and  other 
trading  Sea-Ports,  appear  in  their  Families, 
with  the  Splendor  of  the  heft  Gentlemen, 
and  even  grow  rich,  tho’  with  the  Luxury 
and  Expence  of  a  Count  of  the  Empire  !  fo 
true  it  is,  that  an  Ejlate  is  but  a  Bond,  but 
Trade  is  a  Spring. 

But  to  look  at  the  meaner  People  (for 
among  them,  generally,  the  Wealth  of 
which  I  am  now  fpeaking  is  lodg’d,  be¬ 
came  their  Number  is  fo  exceeding  great) 
thole,  it  is  evident,  are  in  England  iupport- 
ed  after  a  different  manner  from  the  People 
of  equal  Rank  in  Trade  among  other  Nati¬ 
ons  ;  let  any  Man  that  has  feen  how  the 
trading  People,  and  the  labouring  Poor  live 
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abroad,  make  the  Companion,  it  is  too  evi- 
dent  to  be  difputed. 

I T  is  upon  thefe  two  Gaffes  ot  People, 
the  Manufacturers  and  the  Shopkeepers, 
that  I  build  the  Hypothefis  which  I  have 
taken  upon  me  to  offer  to  the  Publick,  ftis 
upon  the  Gain  they  make  either  by  their 
Labour,  or  their  Induftry  in  Trade,  and 
upon  their  inconceivable  Numbers,  that  the 
Home  Conlumption  of  our  own  Produce, 
and  of  the  Produce  of  foreign  Nations  im¬ 
ported  here,  is  fo  exceeding  great,  and  that 
our  Trade  is  railed  up  to  fuch  a  Prodigy  of 
Magnitude,  as  I  fhall  fbew  it  is. 

I  need  not  deferibe  it  at  large,  a  few 
Words  will  give  a  Sketch  of  it,  and  a  great 
Volume  will  not  line  it  out  compleatly: 
They  eat  well,  and'they  drink  well ;  for  their 
eating,  (viz.)  of  Fie  Iff  Meat,  fuch  as  Beef, 
Mutton,  Bacon,  &c.  in  Proportion  to  their 
Circumftances,  ’tis  to  a  Fault,  nay,  even  to 
Profufion  ;  as  to  their  Drink,  ’tis  generally 
flout  flrong  Beer,  not  to  take  notice  of  the 
Quantity,  which  is  fometimes  a  little  too 
much,  or  good  Table  Beer  for  their  ordi¬ 
nary  Diet ;  for  the  reft,  we  fee  their  Houles 
and  Lodgings  tolerably  furnifhed,  at  lealt 
fluff'd  well  with  ufeful  and  neceffary  houfe- 
hold  Goods :  Even  thofe  we  call  poor  Peo¬ 
ple,  Journey-men,  working  and  Pains-ta¬ 
king  People  do  thus ;  they  lye  warm,  live  in 

Plenty,  work  hard,  and  (need')  know  no 
LWant. 
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These  are  the  People  that  carry  off  the 
Grols  of  your  Confumption ;  ’tis  for  thefe 
your  Markets  are  kept  open  late  on  Saturday 
Nights  ;  becaufe  they  ufually  receive  their 
Week’s  Wages  late :  ’Tis  by  thefe  the 
Number  of  Alehoufes  lubfift,  fo  many  Brew¬ 
ers  get  Eftates,  and  fueh  a  vaft  Revenue  of 
Excite  is  railed  ;  by  thefe  the  vaft  Quantity 
of  Meal  and  Malt  is  confumed :  And,  in  a 
Word,  thefe  are  the  Life  of  our  whole 
Commerce,  and  all  by  their  Multitude: 
Their  Numbers  are  not  Hundreds  or  Thou- 
fands,  or  Hundreds  of  Thoufands,  but  Mil¬ 
lions  ;  his  by  their  Multitude,  I  fay,  that 
all  the  W heels  of  Trade  are  fet  on  Foot, 
the  Manufacture  and  Produce  of  the  Land 
and  Sea,  finifhed,  cur’d,  and  fitted  for  the 
Markets  Abroad  ;  ’tis  by  the  Largenefs  of 
their  Gettings,  that  they  are  fupported,  and 
by  the  Largenefs  of  their  Number  the  whole 
Country  is  fupported  ;  by  their  Wages  they 
are  able*  to  live  plentifully,  and  it  is  by  their 
expenfive,  generous,  tree  way  of  living,  that 
the  Home  Confumption  is  rais’d  to  fuch  a 
Bulk,  as  well  of  our  own,  as  of  foreign 
Production  :  If  their  Wages  were  low  and 
defpicable,  fo  would  be  their  Living;  if 
they  got  little,  they  could  fpend  but  little, 
and  Trade  would  prefently  feel  it;  as  their 
Gain  is  more  or  lefs,  the  Wealth  and  Strength 
of  the  whole  Kingdom  would  rife  or  fall : 
For  as  I  laid  above,  upon  their  Wages  it  all 
depends ;  the  Price  of  Provifions  depends 

on 
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on  the  Confumption  of  the  Quantity  ;  upon 
the  Rate  of  Provifions  the  Rent  op  Lands, 
upon  the  Rent  ot  Lands  the  Value  of  1  axes, 
and  upon  the  Value  of  faxes,  the  Stiength 
and  Power  of  the  whole  Bod.y  :  So  that 
thefe  are  originally  the  firft  Spring  of  all  tfie 
Motion. 

I  n  like  manner  it  affects  foreign  I  racle  5, 
if  the  Poors  Wages  abate,  the  Confumption 
of  Quantity  alfo,  as  above,  would  abate ; 
if  the  Quantity  abates,  the  foreign  Impor¬ 
tation  would  abate,  the  Brandy,  the  Qyl, 
the  Fruit,  the  Sugar,  the  Tobacco:  For  if 
the  Poor  have  not  the  Money,  they^  can’t 
fpare  it  for  Superfluities,  as  thofe  foreign 
Articles  generally  are,  but  mu  ft  prefer  ve 
it  for  Neceffity  ;  upon  their  Neceflity  de¬ 
pends  the  Confumption  of  the  ordinary 
Food,  which  is  the  Home  Produce;  and 
upon  their  Superfluity  depends  the  Con¬ 
fumption  of  their  Extraordinaries,  which  is 
the  foreign  Importation. 

Even  the  Wine,  the  Spice,  the  Coffee 
and  the  Tea,  after  the  Gentry  have  taken 
the  nice  and  fine  Species  off,  are  beholding  to 
the  mean,  middling  and  trading  People  to 
carry  off  the  coarfer  Part,  and  the  Bulk  of 
the  Quantity  goes  off  that  way  too  :  So  that 
thefe  are  the  People  that  are  the  Life  of 
Trade. 

The  Silk  Manufactures  arc  indeed  a 


Branch,  the  chief  part  of  which  the  Gentry 
may  be  faid  to  fupport,  and  to  help  out 
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Trade  in:  As  to  the  Linen,  they  take  in- 
docd  tiie  fineft  Hollands,  Cambrieks,  Mu- 

Ims,  feV.  But  the  middling  Tradefmen 
break  in  upon  them,  and  follow  them  fo  at 
Heals,  that  tis  to  be  cjueftioned,  whe¬ 
ther,  as  the  Humour  runs  now,  the  Tradef- 
men  by  the  help  of  Numbers  do  not 
out  go  them,  even  there  alio  ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  va.lt  Quantity  of  Linens  of  other 
Kind,  which  they  coniume  every  Day,  im¬ 
ported  from  Ireland J  France J  'Ruffia,  To- 
land  and  Germany . 

Having  thus  mention’d  the  Subftance 
of  our  trade,  and  the  Support  of  it,  it 
icmains  to  examine  a  little  the  JVXagnitude 
or  tiieie  feveral  Branches,  as  well  ol  Ex*- 
poitation,  as  of  Importation,  in  Order  to 
.make  this  Difcourfe  be  according  to  my 
I  itie,  a  true  \ Plan  of  the  Englijh  Commerce  ; 
and  here  it  is  necelfary  to  make  home  little 
Provifos,  again  ft  the  too  forward  Expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Reader,  as  to  Numbers  and 
Calculations,  in  which  it  may  be  impoffible 
to  go  the  Length  which  may  be  unreafona* 
bly  expeCted. 

There  are  many  Things  in  our  Com¬ 
merce,  as  well  Abroad  as  at  Home  »  in 
which  no  exact  Calculation  can  be  made  ; 
and  yet  perhaps  our  Eftimates  and  Con¬ 
jectures  may  not  be  fo  remote  as  Lome  may 
imagine,  or  fo,  as  that  r,o  probable  Pro- 
fpect,  no  rational  View  of  t  te  Commerce 
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It  is  not  poffible  to  make  any  Calculati¬ 
on  of  the  Number  of  Shop-keepers  in 
Great  Britain ,  or  of  the  Number  of  Spin¬ 
ners,  or  of  the  Quantity  of  Wool,  or  of 
the  Bulk  of  the  woollen  Manufacture ; 
and  yet,  from  what  has  been,  and  fhall  be 
laid,  I  doubt  not,  we  fhall  form  juft  and 
rational  Ideas  in  our  Thoughts,  of  the 
Greatnefs  of  our  Manufacture,  and  of  our 
home  Trade  ;  and  fb  of  many  other  Things 
which  we  cannot  otherwile  judge  of,  than 
by  luch  general  Eftimates. 

The  World  mult  be  left  in  the  dark, 
concerning  many  ufeful  Parts  of  Knowledge, 
if  we  were  to  take  no  Meafures,  and  form 
no  Ideas  of  Things  from  the  Lights  that 
are  given  ;  tho’  it  fhould  be  true,  that  thofe 
Lights  do  not  amount  to  Demonftrations  ; 
and  efpeeially,  in  Matters  of  this  Kind, 
where  the  Foundations  are  fubject  to  va¬ 
rious  Changes,  and  where  the  whole  is  ra¬ 
ther  Matter  of  Gbfervation,  than  real  In¬ 
telligence  of  Fact. 

We  may  make  an  Eftimate  of  many 
Branches  of  Trade,  without  being  able  to 
determine  the  Dimenfions  of  either  the 
Subject  on  which  thofe  Branches  are  found¬ 
ed,  or  of  the  particular  Parts  themfelves : 
We  may  make  juft  Eftimates  of  the  Re¬ 
turns  of  Treafure  from  the  Spanijh  JVejt - 
Indies ,  without  enquiring  into  the  Fund 
of  that  Ireature,  (viz.)  how  many  Mines 
there  are  difcovered,  in  which  the  Silver  is 

found. 
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tound,  or  how  much  every  Mine  that  is 
difeover’d  produces  ■,  and  thus  we  may  en¬ 
tertain  a  true  Notion  of  the  Magnitude 
of  woollen  Manufacture,  and  of  the  great 
Advantage  of  it  to  this  Nation,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  know,  to  what  Value  the  Return 
of  it  amounts  in  a  Year :  We  may  give 
an  Account  of  its  being  able  to  coniume 
the  whole  Quantity  of  the  Growth  of  our 
Wool  in  England ,  and  of  much  from  Ire¬ 
land-,  and  we  may  bring  this  in  Evidence 
ot  the  Magnitude  of  the  whole  Trade, 
without  being  able  to  calf  up  how  much 
that  Wool  amounts  to,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

We  may  venture  to  lay  in  Publick,  that 
we  are  a  molf  powerful  Nation  in  Shipping, 
having  the  greateft  Number  of  Ships  and 
Seamen,  of  any  Nation  in  the  World,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  give  a  particular  Account 
how  many  Ships  we  have,  or  how  many 
Seamen  we  employ. 

Up  on  the  fame  Foundation,  ’tis  reafona- 
ble  to  lay,  we  may  judge  of  the  Magnitude 
of  our  Commerce  in  general,  by  the  feve- 
ral  Circumlfances  of  the  particular  Bran¬ 
ches  ;  for  Example,  the  Encreafe  of  the 
Confumption  of  fuch  and  fuch  Goods  im¬ 
ported,  which  are  abfolutely  requifite  for 
fuch  or  fuch  a  Manufacture,  is  a  juft  Mea- 
fure,  by  which  to  conclude  the  Encreafe  of 
that  Manufacture :  In  other  Cafes  we  may 
have  plainer  Rules  to  judge  from,  and  to 
make  our  Eftimates  by  ;  and  yet,  even  thofe 

Rules 
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Rules  are  not  fucb,  as  that  we  can  alcertain 
thofe  Eftimates  upon  that  Foot,  becaufe  of 
feveral  Incidents  in  Trade,  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for,  any  more  than  they  can 
be  avoided. 

We  may  judge  of  the  Confumption  of 
Wines  in  England '3  becaufe  they  are  all  im¬ 
ported  from  Abroad,  and  we  can  have  an 
exaCt  Account  of  the  annual  Importation 
from  the  Cuftom-houfe  Books  ;  but  we 
cannot  pofitively  afcertain  the  Confump¬ 
tion  from  that  Importation,  becaufe,  tho’ 
all  that  are  enter’d  at  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
are  imported  and  confum’d,  yet  all  that 
are  confum’d  may  not  be  enter’d  at  the 
Cuftom-houfe-,  clandeftine  Trade, and  irnug- 
gling  has  a  great  Stroke  in  it  ;  and  the  like 
of  foreign  Brandy  :  Of  both  which  hereafter . 

Thus  again,  we  may  judge  of  the  Con¬ 
fumption  of  Spirits,  by  the  Quantity  of 
Malt  diftill’d,  and  the  Spirits  of  the  lirft 
Extraction  gaug’d  by  the  Excife-Man  ;  but 
clandeftine  Concealments  have  fo  great  a 
Share  in  that  Trade,  that  we  can  never  fay 
our  Calculations  are  exaCt. 

•  Upon  the  whole,  if  our  Calculations 
and  GuefTes  are  rational  and  probable,  we 
hope  in  thefe  Cafes  it  may  be  allow’d  to 
be  fufficient,  becaufe  it  is  as  far  as  any  Man 
can  go.  The  Commerce  of  England ,  is 
an  immenfe  and  almoft  incredible  Thing, 
and  as  we  muft  content  our  felves  with  be¬ 
ing  in  fome  Cafes  in  a  difficulty  as  to  Num- 
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bei-s  and  Figures ;  but  in  all  fuch  Cafes, 
we  expert  the  Reader  will  be  content  with 
the  utmoil  pollible  Inquiry,  and  the  utmofi: 
pollible  Dilcovery  that  we  are  able  to 
make,  and  with  fuch  Reafons  as  may  be 
drawn  from  what  appears,  to  judge  of  what 
cannot  be  fully  difcover’d. 


Chap.  III. 

Of  the  firfl  Rife ,  Growth  and 
Encreafe  of  the  Commerce  of 
England. 

O 


T  is  fomething  difficult  to  adjuft 
the  Terms  of  our  firft  Part  of 
this  Work,  they  are  fet  down  in 
general  in  our  Title,  viz.  the 
Rife,  Growth,  and  Encreale  of 
our  Trade ;  all  which  Words,  as  they  im¬ 
ply  a  Progreffion,  they  neceffarily  imply 
a  dated  Period,  like  an  Epocha  of  Time, 
from  whence  the  Motion  might  be  laid  to 
begin  like  the  {farting  Pelf,  or  Place  of  a 
Race,  where  all  that  run,  fet  out  exactly 
upon  an  Equality,  whatever  Advantage  is 
obtain’d  afterwards,  being  the  Effect  of  the 
Strength  and  Vigour  of  the  Racers,  whe¬ 
ther  Horfes  or  Men. 

I  fuppofe  all  Nations  had  fome  Trade, 
and  all  People  fome  Dealing  with  one  a- 
nother  from  the  Begining  ;  that  is,  ever 
fince  they  began  to  converfe  ;  when  mutu¬ 
al  Convenience  guided  them  to  enquire 
what  they  might  either  want  from,  or  {pare 

to 
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to  each  other  for  the  Supply  of  common 
Occafions. 

But  this  would  lead  us  back  into  dull 
Speculations  of  the  Nature  and  Original  of 
Commerce ;  a  dry  ufelefs  Subjed,  and 
therefore  carefully  avoided  in  my  Title, 
where  it  may  be  obferv’d,  that  I  do  not 
call  this  Work  a  Hiftory  of  Trade,  ora 
Hiftory  of  the  Englijh  Trade  ;  but  a  Hif¬ 
tory  ot  t lie  Rife,  Growth ,  and  Increafe  of 
it ;  by  which  I  mean  as  above,  from  the 
T  imc^let  that  Time  be  when  you  will ,  when 
handing  upon  the  Square  with  the  reft  of 
the  World,  England  gave  it  felf  a  Loofe, 
and  got  the  Start  of  all  the  Nations  a- 
bout  her  in  Trade ;  and  having  held  it  ever 
fince,  her  Commerce  is  by  that  Means 
arriv’d  to  that  Prodigy  for  Magnitude, 
which  it  appears  in  at  this  Time,  and 
in  which  ’tis  acknowledg’d  by  all  her 
Neighbours,  fhe  out-does  all  the  Nations 
in  the  World,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  next 
Chapter. 

How  to  fix  this  Period  without  running 
out  into  foreign  Enquiries,  and  giving  a 
State  of  Things  tedious  in  themfelves,  and 
remote  from  our  Defign,  is  the  Thing  we 
are  now  to  attend  to  ;  and  tho’  I  fhall  do 
it  my  own  Way,  and  may  differ  from  the 
Opinion  of  fome  wifer  than  my  felf ;  yet, 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  fupport  my  Opinion 
with  fuch  Reafons,  as  fhall  bring  over  fuch 
differing  Judgments  to  agree  with  me ;  or 
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I  fhall,  for  want  of  it,  fubmit  to  theirs  ; 
fo  that  either  way  the  End  will  be  an- 
fwer’d,  and  the  Magnitude  and  Encreale 
of  the  Commerce  of  England  be  con¬ 
firm’d  and  defcrib’d,  and  the  Time  of  it 
afcertain’d. 

England  being  an  I  Hand  furrounded  with 
the  Sea,  and  with  neighbouring  powerful  Na¬ 
tions  ;  her  Converfe  in  Peace,  and  at  other 
Times  her  Wars  with  thofe  Nations,  made 
Shipping  in  particular  exceedingly  necelfary 
to  her ;  and  we  find  upon  many  Occafions, 
the  Englijb  Fleets  not  only  very  numerous, 
but  very  formidable  ;  yet  tliftory  is  very 
barren  on  that  Occafion,  nor  is  there  the 
leaft  Fragment  to  be  gather’d  up,  that  in¬ 
timates  to  us,  when,  how,  or  in  what  man¬ 
ner  this  Nation  began  their  Acquaintance 
with  the  Sea. 

We  gather  fome  Negatives  indeed  from  • 
Hiftory,  as  to  this  Part  ;  we  are  pretty 
well  affined,  that  the  Britains  had  no 
Knowledge  of  Navigation,  nor  do  we  read 
of  any  Ships  in  Ufe  among  them,  when 
Julius  Cafar  landed  here  with  a  great 
Navy. 

That  the  Romans  had  Ships,  and 
that  the  Britans  had  none,  or  none  con- 
fiderable ,  will,  I  believe,  be  granted  ; 
and  as  the  Romans  afterwards  conquer’d 
and  poffefs  d  the  Ifland,  as  is  evident 
tiom  Hiftory,  nothing  then  can  be  more 
natuial,  than  to  luppole,  that  the  Romans 

fir  ft 
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firft  introduc’d  the  Knowledge  of  Na¬ 
vigation,  and  the  Ufe  of  Ships  in  this 
Ifland. 

It  is  true,  and  we  are  told  it  from  Hifto- 
ry,  that  the  ‘Pbanicians  traded  hither  fe- 
veral  Ages  before  the  Romans ,  and  with 
their  belt  Ships,  no  doubt ;  but  be  that 
fo  or  no,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Britains 
learn’d  any  thing  from  them. 

The  Danes,  after  this,  came  in  great 
Fleets,  and  ravag’d  the  Coafts,  both  of 
England  and  Normandy  ;  what  their  Ships 
were,  we  know  not ;  but  ’tis  evident,  they 
were  fuch,  as  neither  the  Britains  or  Sax¬ 
ons  could  cope  with  ;  fo  that  even  after 
the  Romans  were  gone,  the  Knowledge  of 
Shipping  and  Navigation  feems  to  be  much 
funk  and  decay’d  in  England ,  and  even  in 
this  whole  Part  of  the  World  ;  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Cambden ,  the  Saxons  themfelves 
came  over  in  ft  range  Boats;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  Boats  or  VelTels,  as  we  may  fuppofe, 
built  of  Wood  ;  that  is,  of  Timber  and 
Boards,  or  Planks,  and  cover’d  with  a 
kind  of  Tarpawlin,  or  Canvas  dipt  in  Tar 
and  Oil,  which  being  nail’d  upon  the  Plank, 
ferv’d  inftead  of  Caulking,  to  keep  out  the 
Water. 

If  this  is  true,  the  northern  World,  who 
at  this  Time  fo  much  out-do  the  reft  of 
the  Nations  in  the  navigating  Skill,  came 
very  late  into  the  Knowledge,  either  of 

building 
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building  of  Ships,  or  of  managing  them 
when  built. 

The  ‘ Danes j  we  may  fuppofe,  had  bet¬ 
ter  VelTels,  tho’  not  fuch  as  would  now 
deferve  the  Name  of  Ships,  and  were  nei¬ 
ther  fit  for  Fight  or  Freight,  for  War  or 
Trade  ;  only  prepar’d  to  waft  over  a  Par¬ 
cel  of  Thieves  and  Rovers,  who  came  in 
a  defperate  manner,  to  fight,  plunder  and 
deft roy,  without  any  View  or  Defign  of 
returning ;  and  therefore,  when  they  burnt 
their  Ships,  as  fometimes  they  did,  and 
fometimes  the  Britains  or  Britijh  Saxons 
rather  did  for  them,  they  had  no  great 
Lofs,  for  lending  but  one  V ellel  Exprefs  to 
Norway  j  or  to  the  Coaft  of  Juitland ,  they 
prefentiy  had  as  many  more  as  they  pleafed ; 
but  all  this  while,  here  was  no  Shipping 
for  Trade,  no  nor  much  Bufinefs  for  Ship¬ 
ping,  if  they  had  been  furnifh’d  with  Vefi 
fels  to  be  employ’d. 

O  n  the  contrary,  what  Commerce  there 
was  carry’d  on  at  that  Time  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  any  other  Countries,  the  Parti¬ 
culars  of  which,  it  is  very  hard  to  know, 
was  certainly  carry’d  on  in  foreign  Bot¬ 
toms,  till  the  Encreafe  of  Commerce 
brought  the  Englijh  to  build  Ships,  or  the 
Encreafe  of  Shipping  brought  the  Com¬ 
merce  ;  take  it  which  Way  we  will,  one  is 
as  probable  as  the  other. 

I  t  is  true,  that  Julius  Cafar  tranfport- 
ed  his  Army  over  hither  in  Ships  and  Gal- 

X  lies. 
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lies,  from  the  Coaft  of  France ,  from  Gaul 
as  he  calls  it  in  his  Commentaries  ;  but  ’tis 
as  true  by  the  fame  Commentary,  that 
he  caufed  thofe  Ships  to  be  built  by  his 
own  People,  I  mean,  Romans ;  for  we  do 
not  find  that  the  Gauls ,  any  more  than  the 
Britains ,  had  any  Ships  before. 

He  built  the  Ships  it  is  faid  in  about  two 
Months,  fo  that  they  could  not  be  very 
great;  and  he  tells  fomething  of  it  himfelf, 
that  for  the  Gallies,  when  they  were  land¬ 
ed  in  Britain,  they  haul’d  them  up  upon 
the  Beach  :  What  Ships  were  employ’d  for 
Commerce,  we  cannot  tell ;  yet  there  was 
fome  Trade  at  that  Time  too  ;  for  Cafar 
fays,  the  Britains  had  Intelligence  of  his 
Defign  to  invade  them,  by  Merchants  who 
frequented  their  Coafts  :  See  Caf.  Com. 
Lib.  IV.  Cap.  0.  But  all  this  leaves  us 
in  the  Dark,  either  as  to  their  Commerce, 
or  their  Navigation  ;  what  they  traded  in, 
or  what  VelTels  they  traded  with  ;  ’tis  cer¬ 
tain,  the  Britains  had  very  little  Trade, 
and  lefs  Shipping,  for  we  read  of  none  of 
their  Ships  for  many  Ages  afterward. 

Whether  therefore  in  fucceeding  Ages, 
Navigation  introduc’d  Trade,  or  Trade 
Navigation,  is  a  Difpute  not  much  mate¬ 
rial  here ;  ’tis  probable  it  may  Hand  thus, 
(viz.)  Neceffity  produc’d  the  Converfe  of 
Nations  one  with  another,  for  the  Supply 
of  their  mutual  Wants,  exchanging  the 

Produce 
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Produce  of  their  refpeftive  Countries,  as 
their  Wants  feverally  directed. 

This  exchanging  of  the  Produce  of 
Countries,  produced  Commerce  or  Trade. 

Trade  thus  explain’d,  necelfarily  re¬ 
quired  a  Voiture  or  Carriage  of  Goods,  by 
Land  or  by  Water ;  the  latter  requir’d  Vef- 
fels  to  carry  them  in,  either  to  fail  or  to  row, 
and  this  is  Navigation. 

I  f  I  was  to  write  a  Hiftory  of  Naviga¬ 
tion,  I  fhouid  go  back  here  to  the  firft  In¬ 
vention  of  Boats  to  row,  of  which  they  tell 
us  the  ‘Phoenicians  were  the  In  venters;  and 
of  Sails  to  make  ufe  of  the  Wind,  of  which 
they  tell  us  the  Fable  of  ‘Dedalus  and  Ica¬ 
rus  is  a  Reprefentation,  viz.  that  TDedalus 
being  a  Prifoner  at  Cyprus 3  contriv’d  a  Sail 
to  his  Boat,  and  taking  his  Opportunity 
when  the  Wind  blew  frefh  from  the  Shore, 
put  boldly  out  to  Sea  in  the  Sight  of  all  the 
People ;  his  Son  Icarus  doing  the  like  in 
another  Boat  fitted  out  by  his  Father’s  Di¬ 
rection.  That  the  People  enraged  to  fee 
them  attempt  their  Efcape  even  before 
their  Faces,  purfued  them  with  Boats  row’d 
with  many  Oars,  laughing  at  the  Madnels 
of  the  Attempt.  But  that  when  they  came 
out  to  Sea,  ^Dedalus  run  two  Foot  for  their 
one,  as  the  Seamen  exprejs  it  >  the  Sea  alfo 
being  rough,  and  the  Wind  blowing  a  frefh 
Gale ;  fo  he  made  his  Efcape  from  them  all, 
which  they  called  flying  in  the  Air  with 
waxen  Wings.  As  for  his  Son  Icarus ,  he 
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outwent  his  Purfuers  too,  but  impatient, 
and  not  content  with  his  Efcape,  but  wil- 
ing  to  go  fafter,  he  crowding  too  much 
an,  as  the  Seamen  call  it,  or  not  having 
Judgment  to  fill,  trim,  and  manage  his  Sails 
skilfully  as  his  Father  did,  he  over-fet 
ms  boat,  and  was  drown’d  ;  which  the 
Fab.e  reprefents,  by  foaring  too  high,  and 
melting  his  Wings. 

But  thele  Things  would  lead  me  out  of 
my  Way,  l  am  not  writing  of  Navigation, 
but  of  Trade  and  Commerce:  So  I  return 
to  my  Subject. 

I  r  feems  the  'Dutch j  [(for  the  Flemings 
were  all  called  Dutch)  a  diligent  and  labo¬ 
rious  People  were  in  Trade  before  us,  and 
tieing  in  Search  of  proper  Methods  to  im¬ 
prove  and  enrich  themfelves,  fell  to  Manu- 
faaui  ing.  In  this  the  firif  of  their  Im¬ 
provement,  as  1  am  allured  by  good  Au- 
tiioiity,  was  making  Linen,  which  thev 
fell  into  by  the  Inftruftion  of  fome  Cart  ha- 
gtntan  Merchants,  who  fled  into  France 
by  Sea  from  the  Fury  of  the  Wars  between 
the  Romans  and  (  arthagmiansj  which  War 

afterwards  ended  in  the  Deftruftion  of  their 
City. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans  were  great  Friends  to  Trade,  and  En- 
couragers  both  of  Merchants  and  of  Manu- 
facture  (that  is  a  Hiftory  by  it  felf).  Thefe 
1  lay  fled  to  France,  and  thence  fome  of 
them  to  Flanders  ,  where  the  Romans 
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had  not  made  fo  intire  a  Conqueft  as  in 
France. 

%  Here  they  fell  to  Trade  and  Manufactu¬ 
ring,  and  having  planted  the  Flax,  which 
they  found  the  Country  very  proper  to 
produce,  they  of  Courfe  fet  the  People  to 
Work,  inftruChng  them  how  to  drefs  the 
Flax,  fpm  the  Yarn  or  Thread,  weave 
the  Cloth,  bleach  it  afterwards,  and  then  to 
lell  it ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  true  Account 
ct  letting  up  the  Linen  Manufacture  in 
the  feventeen  Provinces. 

Ar.  B.  The  ‘Dutch  had  their  Linen 
Manufacture  from  the  Carthaginians , 
they  from  the  Tyrians  or  Thanicians 3 
of  whom  they  were  a  Colony,  and 
they  from  the  Egyptians  ;  the  fine  Li¬ 
nen  of  (Egypt  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture  Hiftory,  and  in  others 
alfo,  as  the  mo  ft  antient. 

Industry  feldom  wants  Bufinefs  :  The 
Flemings  falling  into  the  Manufacture  of 
Linen,  it  led  them  as  it  were  by  the  Hand 
into  that  of  the  Wool;  and  the  fame  Car¬ 
thaginian  Refugees  put  them  upon  that  al¬ 
fo,  for  the  old  Ftumidians  had  Wool  in 
great  Plenty,  and  the  Wool  of  Barb  ary  is 
good  to  this  Day. 

But  here  they  were  put  to  a  Stop,  for 
neither  Belgia  ( Holland  and  Flanders' )  or 
Gaul  (France)  yielded  any  Wool  :  This 
balk’d  their  Undertaking  for  a  while; 
Dut  the  diligent  Tradefman  never  tires;  it 
1  '  I  3  was 
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was  not  long  before,  fearching  among  the 
neighbouring  Nations,  they  found  that 
they  had  Wool  in  Britain and  that  fo 
fine  and  good,  that  no  other  Wool  the 
World  produced  was  equal  to  it,  for  their 
Bufinefs. 

This  encouraged  them  fo,  that  they 
bought  the  Wool  in  Britain ,  manufactured 
it  in  Belgiajd.nd  Supplied  firft  themfelves,  and 
afterwards  the  neighbouring  Countries  with 
woollen  Manufactures,  to  the  great  Encreafe 
of  the  Wealth  and  Power  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  efpecially  by  drawing  infinite  Mul¬ 
titudes  of  People  to  them,  fo  that  they 
foon  became,  from  a  few  fi thing  Towns, 
and  a  poor  labouring  People,  to  be  a  moil 
populous,  rich,  and  powerful  Nation. 

The  Britains  too,  in  their  Degree, 
found  the  Sweetnefs  of  this  Encreafe  of 
Commerce,  and  next  to  the  Flemings  had 
their  Share  of  the  Gain  from  the  Wool  of 
their  Sheep  :  This  Wool  was  but  of  fmall 
Value  to  them  before  ;  for  inffead  of  manu¬ 
facturing  it  as  the  Flemings  did,  they  wore 
the  Skins  of  their  Sheep  with  the  Wool  on: 
But  now  the  Flemings  eagerly  calling  for 
the  Wool,^and  giving  a  good  Price  for  it, 
the  Britains  were  not  only  encouraged  to 
preferve  it,  but  to  nourifh  and  take  more 
Care  of  their  Sheep,  in  order  to  encreafe 
the  N  umber  of  them,  that  they  might,  in 
die  Confequence,  encreafe  the  Wool. 
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Thus  began  the  Englijh  Commerce 
and  thus  it  may  be  faid  began  the  Opulence 
and  Greatnefs  of  the  Englijh  Nation  ;  for 
the  Flemings  took  off  their  Wool  in  a  pro¬ 
digious  Quantity,  and  gave  alfo  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  Price  for  it. 

N.B.  We  find  in  King  Edward  the 
Ill’s.  Time  they  gave  40  /.  a  Pack 
for  the  Englijh  Wool,  which  by  the 
Way  was  more  than  200  l.  a  Pack, 
as  Money  goes  now  ;  but  of  that  in 
its  Place. 

This  filled  the  Nation  with  Money, 
the  Merchants  grew  rich,  the  Staple  of  the 
Englijh  Wool  was  ereCted  at  Antwerp , 
50000  Packs  of  Wool  was  the  lead:  that 
was  carried  thither  yearly,  and  the  Fleets 
of  Ships  which  carried  over  the  Wool,  and 
which  went  generally  from  Southampton 
and  London ,  were  fuch,  that  fometimes 
Fifty,  Sixty,  to  100  Sail,  went  off  at  a 
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1  ime. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  indeed,  the  Ships 
were  mod:  of  them  Hollanders ,  that  is  to 
fay  Flemings ,  or  in  general  Hutch ,  for  I 
do  not  find,  but  that  as  they  were  before  us 
in  Trade  and  Manufacture,  fo  they  were 
alfo  before  us  in  Shipping  and  Navigation  ; 
tho1  growing  rich  by  the  Wool,  we  foon 
fell  in  to  building  Ships  too,  efpecially  as 
Trade  encreafed  •,  of  which  hereafter. 

A  s  the  Quantity  of  the  Wool  was  thus^ 
great,  and  the  Price  alfo,  the  Ballance  of 
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Trade  was  neceflarily  very  great  on  our 
Side,  I  mean  great  to  the  Advantage  of 
Britain  ;  for  the  Britains  bought  but  little 
of  any  Goods  from  Abroad,  for  many  A- 
ges  after  this,  and  their  Wool  was  gene¬ 
rally  paid  for  in  Money  ;  nay,  they  had 
two  feveral  Produffs  befide  the  Wool, 
which  were  peculiar  to  Great  Britain , 
and  which  no  other  Nation  in  the  World 
had,  ( viz.J  their  Block  Tin ,  and  their 
Lead. 

We  have  very  good  Evidence,  that  both 
thefe  Metals  were  found  and  dug  by  the 
antient  Britains ,  long  before  this,  and  e~ 
fpecially  that  the  Tin  was  fetch’d  from 
Britain  by  the  Bhanicians ,  many  Ages 
before  the  Time  I  am  now  fpeaking  of. 

I  take  it,  that  at  the  firft  of  the  Trade 
with  the  Flemings ,  the  Importations  of 
Britain  were  fo  fmall,  that  the  Export  of 
Tin  and  Lead  was  fufficient  to  purchafe  all 
that  they  wanted  from  Abroad  :  So  that 
the  Wool  was  neceifarily;  ail  paid  for  in 
Specie. 

This  I  fay  enrich’d  the  Britijh  Nati¬ 
ons  to  a  very  great  Degree,  fill’d  them 
with  ready  Money,  and  efpecially  the  lan¬ 
ded  Men  grew  very  rich  and  powerful  by 
it,  I  mean  the  Barons,  Knights,  Gentlemen 
and  other  Degrees,  for  they  were  the 
Men  that  got  the  Money,  the  Wool  and 
the  Sheep  being  their  own. 

N.B . 
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N-  B.  When  I  fay  other  Degrees  of 
Men,  I  mean  plainly  the  Clergy,  for  the 
religious  Houles  had  many,  if  not  moll 
of  their  Rents  paid  in  Wool  ;  and^ 
fome  had  large  Flocks  of  Sheep  of 
their  own,  kept  by  their  own  Shep¬ 
herds,  for  the  Supply  oi  the  Houle, 
(that  is  the  Fryars)  and  their  large 
Attendants  with  Mutton,  and  for  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Money  to  their  Coffers  by  the 
Wool ;  and  we  fee  the  Clergy  tax’d  in 
King  Edward  die  Ill’s  lime,  in 
fo  much  Wool  to  the  King  and  his 
Wars. 

I  t  is  almoft  incredible  what  immenfe 
Sums  of  Money  came  over  yearly  to  this 
Kingdom  for  the  Wool,  and  how  rich  and 
powerful  England  grew  by  this  Means, 
even  in  the  Time  of  the  Normans  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  had  they  not  been  fo  often  ex- 
haufted  by  foreign  Wars,  peel’d  and  pol’d 
by  their  tyrant  Princes,  ravag’d  and  wafted 
at  home  by  one  another,  I  mean  in  civil 
Dilfentions,  and  plunder’d  and  emptied  by 
the  foolifli  and  ridiculous  Zeal,  or  rather 
Fury,  call’d  the  Holy  War ,  they  might 
have  been  infinitely  richer  than  they 
were. 

Let  but  any  Man  of  Figures  calculate 
the  Commerce  at  that  Time;  the  Wool  on¬ 
ly  that  was  exported,  at  the  Rate  above 
mentioned,  amounted  to  two  Millions  Ster¬ 
ling  in  Specie  ;  an  immenle  Sum,  and  more 

than 
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than  Ten  Millions  per  Annum  would  be 
now. 

It  is  indeed  very  ftrange,  that  when 
every  Thing  elfe  was  fo  cheap,  the  Wool 
fhould  be  lb  dear,  and  that  now,  when  every 
Thing  elfe  is  fo  dear,  the  Wool  fhould 
be  io  cheap  ;  we  only  are  left  in  fome  Un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  was  then  called  a  Pack 
of  Wool,  and  how  they  could  give  fuch  a 
Price  for  it ;  if  the  Pack  was  the  fame  then 
as  it  is  now,  t lie  Price  was  intolerable 
perhaps  it  might  be  made  up  in  fuch  lar^e 
Packs,  as  we  Hill  lee  fometimes  brought  into 
Norfolk j  one  of  which  loads  a  Waggon 
and  is  called  a  Poke  of  Wool,  or  a  Pocket  • 
but  that  we  cannot  now  determine  :  But  be 
the  Bulk  what  it  will,  the  Number  of 
Packs  was  the  fame. 

Again,  the  Pack  of  Wool  mull  be  much 
larger  than  it  is  now,  otherwife  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Wool  produced  in  England  was  but 
trifling;  for  as  to  50000  Packs  of  Wool  to 
be  the  whole  Crop,  or  the  whole  Product, 
Ms  ridiculous  to  fuggeft  it,  ’tis  evident 
we  import  more  than  twice  that  Quantity 
now  yearly  from  Ireland;  in  Wool  or 
in  Yarn;  the  Wool  of  England  is  more 
likely  to  amount  to  five  Hundred  Thou- 
fand  Packs,  than  to  fifty  Thoufand ;  and 
we  are  affured,  as  you  will  fee,  by  a  juft 
Calculation  in  its  Place,  that  the  Sheep  fed 
in  Rumney  Mafh  only  in  Kent;  make  2523 
Packs  of  Wool  every  Year  ;  which,  were 

the 
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the  whole  calculated,  is  not  a  two  Hun¬ 
dredth  Part  of  the  Wool  of  the  whole 

Country.  ,  , , 

But  to  leave  our  Guefles  at  the  Mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  Pack  of  Wool,  I  am  ready  to 
grant  it  muft  be  larger  than  ours  are  now, 
which  are  but  two  hundred  and  forty 
Pound  Weight  to  a  Pack,  and  could  never 
be  worth  forty  Pound  Sterling  •,  but  i  t  a  Pack 
was  a  Poke,  and  weighed  twenty  Hundred 
Weight,  as  the  Poke  of  Wool  Hill  does,  and 
is  called  in  fome  Places  a  Load  of  Wool,  be- 
caufe  ’tis  a  Waggon  Load ,  then  indeed  it 
might  yield  fuch  a  Rate  (tho’  dear  too)  and 
it  alio”  agrees  beft  with  the  Growth  or 
Crop  of  Wool  in  England 3  which  would 
then  be  about  400000  Packs  a  Year,  and  it 
was  an  immenfe  Bufinefs  of  its  Kind  too, 
for  the  Time  of  Day  in  Trade. 

That  this  Trade  was  really  a  Prodigy 
for  Magnitude,  at  that  Time,  appears  by 
many  Particular  Circumftances  ;  and  efpe- 
cially  by  this,  that  great  Increafe  of  Wealth 
and  People,  which  the  Manufacturing  of  it 
brought  to  the  Netherlands that  is,  to 
the  feventeen  Provinces,  whole  Greatnels, 
as  well  as  ours,  began  here. 

Nor  is  it  fo  long  ago  that  this  Trade 
receiv’d  a  Turn,  that  we  fhould  want  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  FaH,  for  it  continued  in  the 
lame  Situation  to  the  Time  of  Henry  the 
VII.  and  tho’  we  began  then  (by  tlie  Wif- 
dom  and  Sagacity  of  the  Prince)  to  break 
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in  upon  the  Flemings, ,  and  to  manufacture 
muchor  our  Wool  at  home,  yet  we  find  no 
Prohibition  of  the  Exportation  of  Wool 
fifi  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  for  the’ 
Fifth  of  Edward  VI.  we  find  a  large  Fleec 
of  Flemings  laden  with  Woo!,  fail’d  from 
Southampton  for  the  Scheldt  being  above 
fixty  Sail,  that  Wool  being  fent  to  pay  the 
King’s  Debts. 

I  have  met  with  fome  who  are  of  the 
Opinion,  that  the  Trade  of  the  Nether - 
lauds  in  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  was 
much  greater  then,  than  it  is  now  here,  or 
than  it  has  ever  been  fince,  and  they  uive 
thefe  Reafons  for  it,  *  w 

1.  1  hat  if  they  had  not  had  a  moft  ex- 
tenlive  confumption,  they  could  never  have 
been  able  to  have  con  fumed  fuch  a  Quantity 
of  Wool ;  for  England  being  not  enclofed 
and  cultivated  then,  as  it  is  now,  they  fup- 
pofe  the  Quantity  of  Wool  was  much  grea¬ 
ter,  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  fince. 

2.  That  they  had  no  Rivals  in  the  Trade  ; 
no  other  Nation,  for  many  Ages,  having 
any  fuch  thing  as  a  woollen  Manufacture 
among  them  ;  and  this  gave  them  fuch  a 
Command  of  the  Trade,  as  to  be  able  to 
give  a  Price  for  the  Materials,  and  to  fell 
the  Manufacture  when  wrought  at  a  Rate 
in  Proportion. 

3.  That  by  the  fame  Rule  they  had  all 
the  Trade ;  and  tho’  it  is  true,  they  had  not 
extended  the  woollen  Manufacture  into 
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Turky ,  Rujfia ,  and  to  both  the  Indies ,  as  it 
is  now,  and  to  feveral  other  remote  Coun¬ 
tries;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  the 
whole  Extent  of  France j  Spain  j  and  the 
German  Empire  ^  Poland ,  Sweden „  and  Den¬ 
mark, ,  to  fupply  with  Goods ;  none  of  thole 
Countries  making  any  thing  of  a  Woollen 
Manufacture;  and  as  at  length,  the  Domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Netherlands  fell  to  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria ,  and  that  Spain Germany y 
Italy ,  and  the  whole  fcventeeu  Provinces , 
were  united  under  one  Head,  in  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  that  great  Monarch  Charles 
V.  they  were  allowed  an  unlimited  Com¬ 
merce  through  all  his  Dominions,  and  had  all 
poffible  Encouragement  for  their  Goods,  of 
which  I  might  give  many  Particulars. 

These  things  con  fide  red,  it  mull  be  gran¬ 
ted,  that  their  Trade  was  exceeding  great  ; 
whether  it  was  equal  or  fuperior  to  our 
Trade  of  the  fame  kind  now,  is  what  no 
body  can  make  any  Calculation  of:  And 
therefore  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  form  any 
Plan  or  View  of  Trade  upon  thofe  remote 
Gueifes. 

The  Turn  given  to  this  Trade  afterward, 
and  the  Wealth  railed  upon  it  in  England 
in  fo  Jhort  a  Space,  as  was  feen  in  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  Time,  may  give  us  lome  Idea  of 
what  it  was  before ;  and  this  part  indeed 
cannot  without  a  Breach  in  our  Work  as  it 
is  ptopofed  in  my  Title,  be  quite  pafs’d 
over ;  but  I  ihall  be  as  brief  in  it  as  I  can. 

Th  a  t 
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That  King  Henry  VII.  was  t|ie  firft 
Prince  that  put  the  Englijh  upon  the 
Thought  of  manufacturing  their  own  Wool, 
mult  be  acknowledged  to  his  Memory  ;  we 
fliould  not  do  him  Juftice,  if  we  did  not 
mention  it,  as  often  as  the  Original  of  our 
Woollen  Manufacture  is  fpoken  of. 

H  e  had  been  a  kind  of  a  Refugee  in  the 
Court  of  his  Aunt  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  being  forc’d  to  make  his  Efcape  from 
Bretagne ,  where  he  firft  harbour’d;  while 
he  was  here,  he  had  opportunity  to  fee  as 
well  as  hear  of  the  mighty  Increafe  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Commerce  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  how  populous  their  Cities,  how  rich 
their  Burghers,  how  great  their  Merchants, 
how  all  the  People  were  bufy,  and  employ’d ; 
hardly  a  Child  above  five  Years  old,  but 
could  do  fomething  to  gain  its  Bread ;  and 
particularly,  it  could  not  efcape  his  Obferva- 
tion,  that  all  this  Commerce,  all  this  Wealth, 
all  this  Imployment  of  the  People  depended 
entirely  upon  the  Supply  of  the  Materials, 
•viz.  The  W ool  and  Fullers  Earth  from 
England ;  that  they  had  not  a  Pack  of  Wool 
of  their  own  in  the  whole  Country,  and  if 
that  Source  fhould  by  any  Accident  be  flop¬ 
ped,  they  fhould  be  all  ruin’d,  their  Trade 
would  be  at  a  full  Stop,  and  in  a  Word,  that 
the  Manufacture  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  it. 

T  o  a  Prince  of  fuch  Penetration  as  he 
was,  it  could  not  but  occur  after  he  came  to 

the 
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the  Crown,  that  certainly  England  was 
much  in  the  wrong,  to  let  their  Wool  go 
out  of  the  Country  thus  unmanufactured, 
and  to  let  Strangers  be  made  rich  by 
the  working  of  it,  while  his  own  People 
fat  idle  and  unemployed,  and  confequently 
ftarving  the  Poor. 

That  without  doubt,  where  the  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  Materials  of  the  Manufacture 
were  only  to  be  found,  there  Nature  feem’d 
to  direCt  the  making  of  the  Manufacture  it 
felf,  and  there  it  might  be  wrought  with 
the  greateft  Advantage  ;  that,  at  leaf!,  it 
would  be  an  Advantage  to  his  own  King¬ 
dom,  and  that  he  could  fee  no  Realon  why 
that  Advantage  fhould  be  given  away.  In 
ihort,  he  refolved,  that  if  he  could  prevent 
it,  Strangers  fhould  no  longer  eat  the  Bread 
out  of  the  Mouths  of  his  own  Subjects. 

I  need  not  enter  here  into  the  particular 
Meafures  the  King  took  to  put  this  happy 
Refolve  of  his  in  Execution ;  ’tis  enough  to 
mention  it  here,  that  in  Perfuit  of  thefe 
Obfervations,  he  immediately  fet  about  the 
Work,  applied  himfelf  to  the  finding  out  pro¬ 
per  Inftruments  for  the  carrying  it  on,  and 
fet  the  Manufacture  of  Wool  on  Foot  in 
feveral  Parts  of  his  Country,  as  particularly 
at  W akefieldj,  Leeds  and  Hallifax ,  in  the 
Weft  Riding  of  Torkjhire,  a  Country  pitch’d 
upon  for  its  particular  Situation,  adapted  to 
the  W  ork,  being  fill’d  with  innumerable 
Springs  of  Water,  Pits  of  Coal,  and  other 

Things 
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Things  proper  for  carrying  on  fuch  a  Bufi- 
nefs,  and  where  it  remains  and  thrives  to 
this  Day. 

But  not,  I  fay,  to  enter  into  the  Particu¬ 
lars  of  this  historically,  which  would  be  too 
tedious,  ’tis  fufficient  to  fay,  the  anxious 
Care  of  this  Prince  for  the  Prosperity  of  his 
People  has  been  followed  with  fuch  a  glori¬ 
ous  Succefs,  that  the  Example  is  periedtly 
fitted  to  fire  the  Bread:  of  any  fucceeding 
Monarch,  who  defires  the  Good  of  his 
Subjedts  with  the  fame  paternal  Warmth  for 
the  general  Improvement ;  and  for  this  End 
I  mention  it,  and  for  this  End  thefe  Sheets 
are  thus  addrelfed  to  the  fupreme  Powers  of 
the  Britijh  Government,  and  at  this  Time 
too  becaufe,  being  allur’d  that  his  pre- 
fent  Majefty  has  the  fame  Ardour  and  Affe¬ 
ction,  the  fame  improving  Genius,  and  the 
Advantage  of  a  much  greater  Fund  of  Wealth 
and  Power  for  the  advancing  the  Intereft  of 
his  People,  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  lay 
open  the  Several  Profpedts  for  the  farther 
improving  the  Commerce  and  extending  the 
Manufactures  of  England  which  yet  remain, 
and  which  perhaps  have  not  been  fo  tho- 
rowly  confider’d  of  by  any  other  Hand. 

Tho’  King  Henry  added  with  a  Vigor 
becoming  a  Prince,  and  one  that  knew  how 
to  execute,  as  well  as  how  to  refolve,  for  the 
Advantage  of  his  own  Dominions;  yet  he 
knew  withal,  that  it  was  an  Attempt  of 
fuch  a  Magnitude,  as  well  deferv’d  the  ut¬ 
most 
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moll  Prudence  and  Caution,  that  as  it  was 
not  to  be  attempted  rafhiy ;  fo  it  was  not 
to  be  pufh’d  with  too  much  Warmth :  And 
therefore,  tho’  he  did  not  fail  to  encourage 
his  People  in  working  and  manufacturing, 
and  at  a  cOnfiderable  Expence,  iecretly  pro¬ 
cured  a  great  many  Foreigners,  who  were 
perfectly  skill’d  in  the  Manufacture,  to  come 
over  and  inftruCt  his  own  People  here  in 
their  Beginnings ;  yet  he  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  prohibit  the  exporting  the  Wool  to  the 
Flemings ,  neither  did  he,  till  fome  Years 
after,  load  the  Exportation  of  it  with  any 
more  Duties  than  he  had  before. 

Nay,  fo  far  was  the  King  from  being  able 
to  compleat  his  Defign,  that  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  come  to  a  total  Prohibition  of  expor¬ 
ting  tiie  Wool  in  his  Reign  ;  he  did  indeed 
older  at  it ^  but  found,  that  if  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded,  his  People  were  not  Mailers  enough 
of  the  Trade  to  work  up  the  whole  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  Wool,  and  con  fume  the  Growth; 
that  the  Flemings  were  old  in  the  Bulinefs, 
long  experienc’d,  and  turn’d  their  Hands 
this  Way  and  that  Way,  to  new  Sorts  and 
Kinds  of  Goods,  which  the  Englijh  could 
not  presently  know,  and  when  known,  had 
not  Skill  prelently  to  imitate  :  And  that 
therefore  they  rnuft  proceed  gradually. 

Be  s  i  d  es,  if  in  fome  Years  the  Englijh  were 
able  to  fupply  themfelves,  and  make  Goods 
enough  for  the  Home  Confumption,  fo  that: 
they  had  no  need  to  buy  from  the  Flemings 
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the  Manufactures  of  their  own  Wool,  This 
was  a  great  Point  gain’d,  and  was  a  Step 
fufficient  for  the  firft  Ages  of  the  Manu¬ 
facture  ;  whereas,  to  have  prohibited  the 
Wool  being  carry’d  out  while  they  were 
not  able  to  fupply  the  Markets  abroad, 
was  to  ruin  the  Trade  in  general,  and  ltop 
the  Confumption  of  the  Wool  too. 

On  the  contrary,  the  King  aCted  like  a 
wife  and  warlike  Prince,  befieging  a  City, 
who  tho5  he  attacks  the  Garrifon,  and 
batters  the  Out-works  with  the  utmoft 
Fury,  yet  fpares  the  Inhabitants,  and  for¬ 
bears  as  much  as  he  can  ruining  the  City, 
which  he  expeCts  to  make  his  own  :  So 
the  King  feem’d  willing  to  let  the  Flemings 
keep  up  the  Trade,  till  his  Subjects  were 
thoro’ly  enabled  to  take  it  into  their  own 
Hands,  and  not  deftroy  a  Commerce,  which 
he  knew  would  one  Time  or  other  be  his 
own.  I 

Upon  this  Foot,  I  fay,  the  prudent 
Prince  went  on  by  Meafures  perfectly  well 
ad j lifted,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the 
End  which  he  aim’d  at ;  and  tho’  he  did 
once  pretend  to  ftop  the  Exportation  of 
the  Wool,  he  conniv’d  at  the  Breach  of 
his  Order,  and  afterwards  took  off  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  entirely,  leaving  the  Succefs  of  his 
Undertaking,  to  the  Induftry  of  his  Peo¬ 
ple,  who,  he  perceiv’d,  to  his  great  Sa¬ 
tisfaction,  went  on  with  Courage  and 
Chearfulnefs,  improv’d  daily,  and  would 
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at  laft  entirely  carry  the  Bufinefs  from  tfie 
Flemings ,  by  the  meet  Courfe  of  Things. 

In  this  Manner  the  Manufacture  began, 
and  tnus  gradually  it  encreas’d  ;  nor  was 
it  much  lefs  than  one  hundred  Years,  be¬ 
fore  England  came  to  filch  a  Perfection,  as 
to  be  able  to  claim  the  Property  of  it 
to  themlelves,  and  to  prohibit  the  Expor¬ 
tation  of  the  Wool,  which  was  never  ef¬ 
fectually  done,  till  the  Spanijk  Tyranny 
under  the  Duke  d7 Alva  finifh’d  the  ruin 
of  the  Commerce  of  the  Netherlands , 
by  driving  the  ‘Dutch  into  a  Common- 
Wealth,  to  call  off  entirely  the  Spanijh 
Government  ;  and  by  forcing  the  Prote- 
fiant  Flemings ,  who,  indeed,  were  the 
chief  Manufacturers,  to  take  Shelter  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  prefently  ereCted  all  the 
feveral  Species  of  the  Manufacture,  which 
were  not  fet  up  before. 

Thus  it  was,  from  the  Year  1489,  when 
King  Henry  VII.  began  to  encourage  the 
Manufacture  in  England ,  to  the  Year  1  587, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  fa  id  to  fee 
it  arriv’d  to  its  Perfection,  that  this  great 
Work  was  gradually  encreafing  and  bring¬ 
ing  forward.  & 

It  is  worth  obfervinghere,  in  howfhort  a 
Time  the  Queen  having  fully  ftop’d  the 
Stream  of  Wool  which  fupported  the  Ma¬ 
nufacture  in  Flanders ,  fpreatl  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  England ,  into  the  remoteft  Parts 
of  tne  then  known  World,  and  carry’d 
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the  T  rade  of  the  woollen  Manufacture  of 
England ,  into  every  Part  which  the  Flem¬ 
ings  had  fupply’d  before,  and  to  many 
Places  where  they  had  no  Bufinefs. 

i.  The  ‘Dutch ,  who  were  ereded  into 
a  feparate  State  under  the  Queen’s  Protedi- 
on,  and  who  breaking  off  from  the  Flem¬ 
ings that  is,  from  the  Spaniards,  had  no 
Commerce  with  them,  meddled  not  with 
Manufaduring,  but  apply’d  themfeives  to 
their  fifhing  Trade,  and  to  foreign  Mer¬ 
chandize  j  and  having  before  a  very  great 
Correfpondence  by  their  Rivers,  viz.  the 
Maes ,  the  Rhyne  j  and  other  Rivers  into  Ger¬ 
man  ,  they  naturally  apply’d  to  England 
for  the  woollen  Manufacture,  which  they 
had  formerly  been  i’upply’d  with  from 
Flanders ,  and  were,  as  we  may  call  them, 
our  firft  Cuftomers  for  them  Abroad. 

i.  The  Gueen  heartily  engag’d  in  the 
littered  of  her  People,  and  particularly 
efpoufing  her  Merchants,  lent  formal  Em- 
bailies,  with  fplendid  Retinues,  and  in  the 
moll  honourable  Manner,  for  the  opening 
the  Sluices  of  Trade  to  her  Subjeds  j  i.  To 
the  Grand  Seignior ;  2.  To  the  Great  Duke^ 
or  Emperor  of  Rujjia  or  Mufcovy ;  3. 1’o  the 
Great  Mogul ;  4.  To  the  King  oiEerJta ,  and 
in  a  Word,  to  every  other  Place,  whither 


was  at  that  Time  an  entetprifmg  Age,  and 
the  Englijh  Merchants  fp read  the  Seas 
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with  their  Ships,  as  the  Poet  exprefles  it, 
every  where  as  far 

As  Winds  could  carry  }  or  as  Waters 
roll. 


5.  Under  her  Majefty’s  Con  cl  act,  and 
by  her  particular  Encouragement,  her  fortu¬ 
nate  Navigators,  her  Merchants,  and  o- 
ther  Adventurers  began  to  lliew  themfelves, 
not  experienc’d  only  in,  but  Patrons  and 
Improvers  of  Navigation,  beyond  all  the 
Trades  of  the  World  ;  they  rang’d  about 
the  Seas  having  then  no  Rivals  ;  fearch- 
ing  the  Globe  for  Difcoveries,  planting  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  fettling  Factories  in  all  Parts  of 
the  World  :  But  I  mu  ft  come  to  {peak  of 
this  Part  again  more  at  large. 

By  this  laft  Part  of  the  Queen’s  Manage¬ 
ment,  ( viz.)  prohibiting  the  Exportation 
of  the  Woo!,  the  woollen  Manufacture  in 
the  Netherlands  receiv’d  its  fatal  Wound  ; 
the  Spanijh  cruelty  fcatter’d  the  chief  Manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  Prohibition  ftarv’d  thofe 
that  were  left  ;  for  now  having  no  more 
Wool  to  work  up,  the  Work  it  felf  ftop’d 
at  once,  the  Trade  expir’d  and  dy’d  :  Nor 
has  it  been  able  fince  that  to  revive,  no 
not  in  the  leaft  Degree;  for  as  it  depended 
before  entirely,  upon  the  Supply  of  Wool 
from  England  for  its  Support,  when  that 
Stream  fail  d,  when  that  Chanel  ftop’d,  it 
could  no  more  fubfift,  than  a  Body  with- 
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out  Food,  or  Life  without  Sprits :  In  a 
word,  the  Flemings  impoverifh’d  and  poor, 
difperfed  and  fled  ;  their  great  Cities,  fuch 
as  Antwerp ,  Ghent ,  Lijle,  and  other  Pla¬ 
ces  wafted  and  decay’d  ;  the  People  went 
away  into  other  Parts  to  feek  Peace  and 
Employment ;  the  populous  Towns  became 
thin  of  Inhabitants,  compar’d  to  what  they 
were;  and  the  new  eftablifh’d  Common- 
Wealth  of  Holland  became  populous  and 
rich,  out  of  their  Ruins- 

The  People  who  remain’d,  and  who 
are  yet  numerous,  tho’  not  like  what 
they  were  before,  appiy’d  to  other  Works, 
fuch  as  Lace,  Linen,  and  particularly  fine 
Thread,  fine  Cambricks,  and  whatever  elfe 
offer’d,  for  it  muft  be  own’d  they  are  a 
molt  induftrious  People. 

They  are  now  further  reduc’d  in  their 
Bounds  by  the  French,  who  have  taken  from 
them  the  whole  Province  of  Artois ,  and  great 
Part  of  Flanders  and  Flainault ;  and  efpecial- 
ly,the  Port  of  Dunkirk  j  and  the  great  Cities 
of  Arras ,  C am  bray  >  Doway^  Li  fie  s  St. 
Omersj  and  many  others,  lb  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  Part,  which  is  now  call’d  the  Nether¬ 
lands j  is  but  final],  compar’d  to  what 
it  was  ;  and  their  Trade  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fin’d  to  the  merchandizing  Part,  which 
they  carry  on  by  the  River  Navigation 
with  Holland  on  one  Side,  and  with  France 
on  the  other,  and  by  the  Manufacture  as 
above,  of  Lace  and  Linen  :  As  to  the  wool- 
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len  Manufactures,  they  are  oblig’d  to  give 
them  over,  and  ro  buy  them  of  their  Sup- 
planters  the  Englijh j  to  whom  they  tor- 
merly  fold  them. 

This  being  the  antient  State  of^  our 
Commerce,  and  from  which  it  deriv’d  its 
Being,  I  thought  it  abfolutely  necelfary  to 
give  this  Summary  of  it,  that  we  may  have 
no  Occafion  to  look  back  any  more,  but 
begin  the  Plan  of  its  fubfequent  Improve¬ 
ments  at  this  general  Epochcij  as  from  its 
real  Fountain  Head,  and  as  it  is  properly 
an  Englijh  Commerce. 

The  Improvements  of  our  Trade  from 
this  Time  are  no  lefs  wonderful ;  its  pre- 
fent  Magnitude  I  call  a  Prodigy,  and  I 
think  it  well  deferves  that  Name.  Howr  it 
come  to  arrive  to  fuch  a  Height,  and  how 
it  may  be  farther  improved  and  increafed  in 
Spite  of  all  the  Prohibitions  and  Encroach¬ 
ments  of  its  Neighbours,  remains  to  be  dis¬ 
cours’d  of. 


Chap.' 
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Chap.  IV. 


Of  the  Emreafe  of  the  Englifh  Com- 
wene7  from  the  T ime  of  Queen 
I:lizab  tks  breaking  with  the 
Spaniard. 

N  the  laid  Chapter,  I  mention’d  . 
the  Inclination  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  to  propagate  the  Intereft  of 
her  People  ;  and  efpecially,  that 
of  their  Commerce.  I  mull  obferve  here, 
as  an  additional  Remark,  that  this  Warmth 
or  the  Queen  their  Sovereign,  fir’d  her  Sub¬ 
jects  with  an  inexpreniblg  Ardor  for  new 
Difcoveries,  planting  Colonies,  finding  out 
unknown  Pallages,  fettling  Factories,  en¬ 
gaging  m  new  Correfpondences  for  Trade, 
and  the  like  ;  and  in  this  Reign,  and  in 
purfuit  o':  this  new  Principle,  (for  it  was 
new  at  that  Time,)  they  began  feveral  of 
the  prelent  moil  flourilhing  Branches  of  • 
mir  prelent  Commerce,  and  where  our 
woollen  Manufactures  are  now  belt  efia- 
blifh’d  :  For  Example 

i.  'I  he  Queen  lending  an  Embafly,  as  1 
have  laid,  to  Muftovy ,  "the  Englijh  Mer¬ 
chants 
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chants  obtain’d  Licenfes  of  the  Great  Duke 
for  a  certain  Number  of  them  to  pafs  with 
their  Merchandize  thro’  his  vaft  Dominions 
into  Ter/i'a ,  where  they  carried  their  En- 
glijh  Cloth,  Kerfeys,  Bays,  Says,  &c.  and 
fold  them  to  great  Advantage,  and  brought 
back  their  Returns  by  the  fame  Way  2500 
Miles  upon  the  River  Wolga ,  800  Miles  up¬ 
on  the  T)  win  a  to  Arch-  Angel ;  befides  c  raf¬ 
fing  the  Cafipian  Sea,  and  befides  their  jour¬ 
ney  by  Land  to  Ifpahan.  Thefe  were  af¬ 
terwards  call’d  the  Rujfia  Company,  and 
indeed,  they  carry’d  on  a  very  noble  and 
gainful  Commerce,  as  well  to  themfelves, 
as  to  their  Country,  till  it  was  afterwards 
interrupted  by  the  meet  abfolute  Tyranny 
of  the  Muficovite  Emperor  or  Great  Duke, 
without  any  Offence  given,  and  without 
fo  much  as  a  Pretence  of  any. 

This  Journey,  befides  the  Voyage  by 
Sea,  between  London  and  Arch- Angel, 
then  alio  newly  difcover’d,  was  five  Times 
perform'd  by  one  Merchant  of  London , 
whofe  Name  was  Lane  after,  as  may  at 
large  be  feen  in  Huckluyt3 s  Voyages. 

2.  The  Queen  having  by  an  Ambaffador, 
as  I  have  faid,  eftablifh’d  a  Treaty  of  Peace 
and  Commerce  with  Solyman  the  magnifi¬ 
cent ,  the  Great  Emperor  of  the  Turks  ;  Her 
Merchants  immediately  follow’d  with  their 
Ships ;  and  the  Tnrky  Company  being  by 
that  means  erefted  and  eftablifh’d,  they  fet¬ 
tled  their  Factories  at  Conftantinople Smir- 
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at  Aleppo, ,  where  the  Trade  flou- 
riiii  d  and  encreafed  to  a  very  great  Mag¬ 
nitude,  and  continues  to  this  Day. 

3*  The  War  with  Spain  encouraging 
her  Majefty’s  _  Subje&s  to  farther  Adven¬ 
tures,  partly  for  Reprifals  upon  the  Spani- 
ardJ  and  partly  for  Difcoveries,  Sir  IV al- 
te7'  Raleigh ,  Drake  ^  Smith ,  and  others, 
upon  the  nicer  Account  of  Commerce.,  difc 
cover  d  .  ana  planted  the  great,  and  now 
flourifhing  Colonies  of  Nudjon’s- Ray,  New- 
Englandj  Virginia  j  and  Rurmoodas ,  with 
the  Fifhery  of  Newfoundland ;  the  Mag¬ 
nitude  and  Commerce  of  which  Countries, 
Is  not  eafily  to  be  defcribed ;  and  to  which 
are  fince  then  added,  the  Ifland  Colonies 
of  America ,  called  in  common  the  Weft - 
Indies ^fuchas  Barbadoes,  Nevis Ant  ego  a 3 
St.  Chrifophers ,  &c.  and  at  laft  Jamaica  ; 
and  upon  the  Continent,  New-TorkJ  with 
Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey,  obtain’d  by  Con- 
queft  from  the  ‘Dutch ,  and  ‘Penfilvania 
and  Carolina ,  obtain’d  by  more  modern 
and  extended  Difcoveries. 

To  and  from  thefe,  the  Advantage  of 
the  Englijh  Commerce  is  fuch  at  this  Time 
in  the  Confumption  of  European  Goods 
fent  thither,  and  particularly  the  BritiJhVto- 
du£t,  and  their  Manufactures  of  Linen, 
Woollen  and  Silk  ;  in  the  Numbers  of  Sea¬ 
men  and  Ships  employ’d,  and  in  the  Re¬ 
turns  made  from  thence,  as  alio  the  vaft 
Wealth  acquir’d  there  in  Plantations,  Build- 
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ings,  Value  of  Lands,  Slaves,  fSc.  that  it 
is  a  Doubt  not  eafily  refolv’d,  whether  is 
greater  in  real  Value,  the  Silver  return’d 
to  Spain  yearly  by  the  Galleons,  or  the  Su¬ 
gars,  Ginger,  Tobacco,  Rice,  Furrs,  Fifh,  and 
other  Produc'd  of  America  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  other  Parts  on  Englijh  Account. 

To  fuch  an  immenfe  Greatnefs  is  the 
Trade  grown,  fuch  a  Confumption  is  made 
of  the  Englijh  Merchandizes,  fuch  Cities 
and  Towns  are  built,  Countries,  nay  King¬ 
doms  peopled  and  inhabited,  and  fuch  a 
Fund  of  Wealth  and  Commerce  is  raifed, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  eftimated. 

4.  I  n  the  fame  enterprifing  Times,  was 
the  Trade  to  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa 
begun ;  a  Trade  founded  upon  the  mo  ft  clear 
Principles  of  Commerce  ;  namely,  the  mean- 
eft  Export  exchang’d  for  the  richeft  Re¬ 
turn  ;  a  Trade  carry’d  on  with  furprifing 
Succels,  while  juftly  countenanc’d  by  the 
Authority  which  own’d  its  beginning  ;  and 
a  Trade  ftill  holding  up  its  Head,  tho’  fo 
ftrangely,  unaccountably,  and  contrary  to 
the  true  Intereft  of  Trade  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  England  in  particular,  aban¬ 
don’d  and  forfaken  at  laft  !  And  I  ask  leave 
to  fay,  I  think  ’tis  the  only  national  Advan¬ 
tage  in. Commerce,  which  feems  to  be  neg¬ 
lected  in  England ;  it  waits,  however,  for 
better  Times ;  and  I  cannot  doubt,  but  as 
it  is  capable  (were  it  freed  from  the  Jnva- 
fions  of  Interlopers)  of  being  made  the 
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moll:  flourifhing  Trade  of  its  kind  in  the 
World  ;  fo  it  will  ftill  recover  it  felf,  and 
fiourifh  in  a  manner  few  People  expedt, 
becaufe  they  do  not  fee  it  poflible  ;  which 
however,  I  fhall  demonftrate,  upon  proper 
Occafion,  to  be  both  poflible  and  eafy. 

5.  Besides  all  thefe  particular  Steps 
taken  for  the  Encreafe  of  Trade,  the  Ex¬ 
port  of  the  Engltjh  Manufactures  to  Hol¬ 
land,  mention’d  above,  took  its  beginning 
in  this  Queen’s  Reign,  by  the  natural  Con- 
fequence  of  the  commanding  Influence  the 
Queen  had  over  all  the  Affairs,  as  well  as 
in  the  Affections  of  the  Hutch :  The 
Hollanders  ador’d  the  Queen,  and  efteem’d 
her,  as  fine  really  was,  their  great  Patro- 
nefs  and  Protedtor,  and  in  Return,  they 
omitted  nothing  that  would  oblige  her,  or 
her  People ;  and  particularly  the  encou¬ 
raging  and  propagating  the  Confumption 
of  the  Engltjh  Manufacture  was  their  par¬ 
ticular  Care,  knowing  they  could  do  no¬ 
thing  that  could  oblige  her  Majeity  more. 

This  Part  was  indeed  one  of  the  main 
Articles,  in  which  the  Growth  of  the  Manu¬ 
facture  at  that  Time  conffiffed  ;  for  as  to  the 
reft,  tho’  they  were  Foundations  on  which 
the  future  Greatneis  ot  the  Manufacture 
of  Wool  was  very  much  rais’d  ;  yet,  as  I 
laid  of  King  Henry  VIPs  Part,  lo  it  was 
here,  it  was  many  Years,  and  not  till  long 
after  the  Queen’s  Death,  that  the  Harvelt 
of  that  Spring  Time  of  Trade  was  reap’d. 

N.  B. 
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N.  B.  The  Succefs  of  thole  glorious 
Attempts  for  the  Encreafe  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  generous  Care  for  the 
Profperity  of  the  Nation,  tho5  the  Hfue 
could  not  be  feen,  or  the  Advantage  be 
reap'd  till  fome  Ages  after,  is  a  noble 
Patera  for  the  Princes,  and  for  the  Legi- 
flature  of  the  prefent  Age ;  moving  them 
to  lay  fuch  Foundations,  as  prefent 
themfelves  for  the  future  Advantage 
of  their  Subjects,  tho’  the  Benefit  fhould 
not  immediately  be  felt,  and  tho’  the 
Profpeft  be  fomething  remote,  of  which 
fomething  farther  remains  in  the  De¬ 
fig  n  of  this  Work. 

These,  I  fay,  were  the  Beginnings  of 
foreign  T rade  in  England ,  and  from  hence 
the  home  Manufacturers  rais’d  themfelves : 
Thefe  were  the  Beginnings,  upon  which  the 
immenfe  Bufinefs  carry’d  on  in  England  at 
this  time  has  been  rais’d :  This  was  the  Time, 
when  (as  I  faid  above)  England  gave  her- 
felf  a  loofe  in  Trade,  and  got  the  Start  of 
all  her  Neighbours,  and  like  a  ftrong 
Horfe  in  a  Race,  who  having  fhot  a  Head 
of  the  reft  at  their  fir  ft  letting  out,  by  the 
Skill  of  the  Rider,  holds  it  all  the  way,  by 
meet  Strength,  as  well  as  Speed. 

The  Advantages  gain’d  by  the  War  with 
Spain ,  gave  England  fuch  a  Start  of  her 
Neighbours  in  this  fingle  Reign,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  Commerce,  as  the  whole  World 
could  never  overtake  her  in  to  this  Day ; 
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the  Difcoveries  made  in  America  are  an 
Example  of  this;  England  began,  and  be¬ 
ing  early,  carv’d  for  her  felf,  nor  did  fhe 
lole  her  Time;  the  French  put  in  as  foon 
as  they  perceiv’d  it,  but  found  all  the 
North  Coaft  of  America  gone,  and  pofleft 
by  the  Englijh  j  and  were  glad  to  take  up 
with  what  was  left,  (vizi)  to  run  into  the 
great  and  dangerous  Gulph  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence take  up  with  the  frozen  and 
wild  Countries  of  Canada ,  and  plant  be¬ 
hind  the  Englijh,  remote  from  the  Sea,  and 
out  of  the  Way  of  Commerce,  except  by 
that  one  Port ;  by  all  which  Inconveniences 
they  have  been  always  fo  crampt  in  Trade, 
they  have  made  but  mean  Advances  in  a 
Hundred  and  fifty  Years  PofTeflion :  As  to 
their  Louijiana  and  Mijjiffipi ,  it  has  indeed 
been  made  a  Bubble  at  Home,  and  but  little 
better  Abroad,  having  only  ftarv’d,  or  o- 
therwile  devour’d  moll  of  the  People  that 
have  been  fent  over  to  it. 

Among  the  Jilands  the  French  came  a 
little  more  timely,  and  fo  got  a  better  Share 
than  any  other  of  their  Neighbours,  except 
the  Englijh ;  for  they  got  Martinico 
Gnadalouj),  Tortuga and  a  part  of  St.  Chri- 
JtopheEs ,  and  feveral  other  Places,  which 
they  profitably  hold  to  this  Day. 

The  Dutch  came  la  11,  got  little  upon 
the  Continent,  and  loft  that  little  they  had 
got  to  the  Englijh ,  viz.  New  Tork ,  and  Eaft 
and  W efi:  Jerjy  ;  fo  that  they  have  nothing 
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to  call  their  own  on  that  Side ;  no,  nor  have 
they  one  Ifland  of  any  Confequence  ;  they 
got  a  footing  in  the  Brafils  indeed,  and 
held  it  above  twenty  Years,  but  were  driven 
out  of  it  again  by  plain  Force,  even  by  the 
Tor  fugue fe :  Thofe  very  People,  who  on 
other  Occafions  they  fo  much  contemned, 
and  who,  in  other  Places,  they  drove  before 
them,  as  Wolves  dilperfe  a  Flock  of  Sheep. 

All  they  have  now  left  in  America ,  is 
the  two  fmall  Colonies  of  Surinam  and 
Curacao ,  of  no  Import,  or  worth  naming, 
and  hardly  worth  their  keeping,  except  for  a 
clandeftine  Trade  carried  on  there  with  the 
Spaniard  on  the  Coaft  of  Caraccas ;  which  is 
now  all'o  likely  to  be  entirely  loft,  and  then, 
the  Intriniick  of  the  ProduCt  will  be  their 
only  Benefit,  which  will  appear  very  fmall. 

On  the  contrary,  How  are  thefe  Colo¬ 
nies  of  the  Englijh  increas’d  and  improv’d, 
even  to  filch  a  Degree,  that  fome  have  lu°~ 
gefted,  tho’not  for  Want  of  Ignorance, 
Danger  of  their  revolting  from  th q  Englijh 
Government,  and  letting  up  an  Indepen¬ 
dency  of  Power  for  themlelves. 

It  is  true,  the  Notion  is  abfurd,  and 
without  Foundation,  but  ferves  to  confirm 
what  I  have  faid  above  of  the  real  En- 
create  of  thofe  Colonies,  and  of  the  flou- 

lifhing  Condition  of  the  Commerce  car¬ 
ried  on  there. 

How  great  a  Confumption  of  the  Bri- 
tijb  Manufacture  has  the  Encreale  of  thefe 
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Colonies  been  to  this  Nation  ?  Let  the  year¬ 
ly  Export  of  all  Kinds  of  Goods  from  hence 
to  New-Englandj  Virginia Barbadoes s 
and  Jamaica ,  belides  all  the  lelTer  Colo¬ 
nies,  be  a  Proof  of  it :  Above  a  Thoufand 
Sail  of  ftout  Ships  are  conftantly  running  be¬ 
tween  England  and  thole  Countries,  above 
another  Thoufand  are  employed  in  coafting 
and  traverfing  the  Seas  between  the  Iflands 
and  the  Continent,  including  the  Fifhing 
Trade;  belides  the  Numbers  of  Sloops  con¬ 
tinually  waiting  upon  the  Trade  in  Vir¬ 
ginia^  which  they  tell  us  are  double  the 
Number  of  all  the  reft. 

I  have  omitted  the  Trade  to  Indiuj  as 
an  Article  made  lb  much  lefs  advantageous 
to  England by  our  own  Mismanagement, 
than  it  might  have  been,  that  I  fee  but  little 
to  boait  of  in  it :  But  the  general  Com¬ 
merce  is  my  Bufmefs,  efpecially  in  thofe 
Parts  where  our  Manufactures  are  particu¬ 
larly  concerned. 

The  next  to  the  T)utch,  (with  whom  we 
carry  on  fuch  an  immenfe  Trade,  that  it 
was  affirm’d  to  the  Parliament  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  Debate  upon  that  Subject,  that  they 
took  off  two  Millions  yearly  of  our  Wool¬ 
len  Manufacture  only)  I  fay,  next  to  thefe 
our  Trade  with  Hamburg!)  and  the  Ealtick 
has  been  carried  on  to  fuch  an  exceeding 
Degree,  and  fo  encreafed  of  late,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  Several  Prohibitions  and  Inva- 
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in  Germany ,  in  Bar  of  our  Manufacture, 
our  Trade  thither  is  yet  fuperior  to  all  the 
other  Nations ;  and  in  a  Word  is  i'o  great, 
as  perhaps  is  beyond  all  Conje&ure. 

The  Turkey  Trade  has  been  carried  on 
in  the  moll  regular  Manner  imaginable, 
from  its  firft  Eftablifhmentfpoken  of  above  i 
ItsEncreafeis  vilible,  and  as  the  Returns  are 
to  be  duly  eftimated,  and  we  can  make  it 
appear  to  be  encreafed  from  thirty  or  forty 
Thoufand  Pound  Sterling  a  Year,  to  up¬ 
wards  of  300000  /.  Value  in  a  Year. 

The  Export  of  our  Manufacture  to 
Italy ,  France  and  Spain,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  Portugal,  how  are  they  advanc’d 
upon  the  firft  Eftablifhment  made  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Time:  It  is  true,  France , 
by  our  egregious  Folly,  is  loft  to  us  in  iome 
Senfe  ;  but  how  it  is  in  Portugal,  by  the 
Encreafe  of  their  Colonies  in  the  BraJilsj 
and  on  both  the  Coafts  of  Africa  South 
of  the  Line  ;  I  fay,  how  has  the  Confump- 
tion  of  the  Britijb  Woollen  Manufacture 
encreafed  among  them  ;  fo  that  I  am  allur’d 
the  Portuguefe  alone  take  off  more  Englifh 
Woollen  Manufacture  at  this  Time,  than  ever 
Spain  and  France,  put  together,  took  off 
from  us  before. 

The  Trade  to  Italy efpecially  to  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Genoa ,  Mejfina  and,.  Venice ,  is 
the  fame,  and  under  the  fame'  Proportion 
of  Improvement.  To  this  Prodigy  of  Mag¬ 
nitude  is  the  Britijb  Manufafture  arriv’d, 
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and  all  built  upon  the  folid  Foundations 
layd  by  that  glorious  Princefs :  She  opened 
all  thefe  Doors,  (lie  fent  out  all  thofe  Ad¬ 
venturers,  fhe  planted  all  thofe  Colonies, 
or  made  Way  lor  the  planting  them  ;  fhe 
circled  the  Globe  by  her  Mariners,  Hie 
founded  the  Commerce  of  both  the  Indies 
of  Africa j  ot  Holland and  Hamburgh the 
Levant j  and  the  Baltick  Seas. 

She  did  not  live  indeed  to  lee  the  Ani- 
mcftty  of  the  Spanifh  War  abated,  much 
lets  brought  to  an  End,  or  the  Haughtinels 
of  that  proud  Nation  humbled  into  a  fettled 
Friendfhip  and  Commerce,  as  was  after¬ 
wards  done;  but  it  was  all  founded  on 
her  Conduft ;  for  Example, 

On  the  .Foot  of  her  Eftablifhments,  the 
American  Colonies  are  fince  brought  to 
that  flourifhing  State  in  which  we  now  fee 
they  Hand  ;  on  her  laying  the  Foundation 
of  the  Turkey  j  the  Eaft  India_,  the  Hol¬ 
land  ^  and  the  Eaft  Country  Trades,  they 
are  grown  up  to  what  we  now  fee  them. 

But  above  all,  and  what  I  have  not 
mentioned  before,  the  Naval  Glory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  all  raifed  upon  her  prudent  exerting 
her  Strength  at  Sea  ;  file  fhew’d  the  Spani¬ 
ards  that  however  fuperior  his  Forces  were 
on  Shore  (and  it  mu  it  be  allowed  his  Ar¬ 
mies  ..were  at  that  Time  formidable,  and 
his  Troops,  as  well  as  his  Generals,  the  belt 
in  the  World)  yet,  I  fay,  her  Maje- 
fty  Ihew’d  him,  that  her  Wooden  Walls  were 
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her  fufficient  Defence ;  that  file  built  her 
Strength  for  War  as  well  as  for  Commerce, 
upon  the  invincible  Power  of  her  Fleets, 
and  the  Courage  and  Bravery  of  her  Sea¬ 
men.  By  this  llae  carried  her  Arms  to  the 
Doors  of  her  Enemies,  and  vifited  them 
with  her  Terrors  in  their  remotell  Situ¬ 
ation. 

By  thefe  fire  took  Cadiz ,  burnt  the 
Galleons }  with  twenty  Millions  of  Trea- 
fure  in  them,  infulted  Lisbon ,  (then  in  the 
Hands  of  Spain )  ravaged  the  Coal!  of 
Galitia ,  and  in  a  Word  made  all  Spain 
tremble:  By  thefe  fhe  feiz’d  the  I Hands 
and  planted  the  Continent,  landed  upon  the 
Coafts,  plundered  the  Cities,  delfroyed  the 
Shipping,  and  took  immenfe  Wealth  from 
the  Spaniards  in  America 

In  a  Word,  fhe  cover’d  the  Seas  with 
her  Men  of  War,  and  like  King  George _» 
let  the  Enemies  of  England  fee,  that  they 
that  command  the  Sea,  awe  the  World,  and 
that  to  be  Mailers  of  the  marine  Power,  is  to 
be  Mailers  of  all  the  Power,  and  all  the 
Commerce  in  Europe 3  AJia_,  Africa ,  and 
America. 

Nor  was  this  all,  but  the  §)ueen  by  thus  ex¬ 
erting  her  Naval  Power,  encreas’d  it ;  nay,  fhe 
took  the  bell  and  the  only  Way  to  enlarge 
and  encreale  it;  the  Succefs  at  Sea  made  Sea¬ 
men,  as  her  Succefs  in  Trade  made  Merchants : 
To  fpeak  the  Truth,  all  her  Subjefts  were 
fir'd  with  new  Thoughts ;  the  very  No- 
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jbihty,  and  fir  ft  Rate  Gentlemen,  fell  into 
,  the  Cliffords  Earls  of  Cumberland  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendijh ,  Sir 
Ki  chard  Greenville  of  the  T)evonJhire  Fa 
m.ly  fince  Earls  of  Bath,  the  Earl  of  Ffex' 
Sir  Walter  Ratetgh,  and  Multitudes  more1 
Some  commanded  Ships,  fome  Troops :  feme 
planted  Colonies,  fome  fupply’d  Stocks  • 

fome  ventur’d  their  Lives,  Vome  thefc 

Mates  ;  all  fomething:  The  Trade,  the 
Wai,  the  Sea,  emulated  one  another  :  all 
the  Nation  was  in  a  kind  of  Flame. 

The  Seamen  returned  enriched  with  the 
Plunder,  not  of  Ships,  but  of  Fleets  Loa- 
den  with  Silver;  they  went  out  Beggars 
and  came  home  Gentlemen:  nav  the 
Wealth  they  brought  Home,  not  only  In. 
rich  d  themielves,  but  the  whole  Nation. 

This  made  the  People  run  to  Sea,’ as 
Country  Folks  to  a  Fair  ;  and  all  the  young 
Fellows  turn  d  Seamen  as  naturally  as  if  thev 
had  been  born  fo  :  The  Multitude  of 
bhips  and  Sailors  in  Etivlaiid  grew  To  £reaf 
that,  in  a  Word,  they,  as  it  were,  covered 
the  Seas  ;  every  Part  of  the  World  was  vi- 

rndr  £,he  ^ueen  reiSn’d  as  h  were 

Mifttefs  of  the  Ocean  ;  nor  do  we  learn  by 
Hiltory  or  Tradition,  that  the  Queen  ever 
preit  any  Seamen  ;  Her  glorious  Success  at 
Sea  both  in  publick  and  private  Adventures, 
animated  her  People  fo,  that  they  crouded 
into  the  Swivice  on  all  Hands;  and  whatever 
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Adventure  was  on  Foot,  they  never  wan¬ 
ted  Hands. 

Thus  the  Queen,  I  fay,  by  exerting  her 
Naval  Strength,  encreafed  it ;  and  that  to 
fuch  a  Degree,  that  no  Power  on  Earth, 
during  her  whole  Reign,  was  able  to  match 
her  at  Sea  ;  nay,  I  believe  I  do  not  carry 
it  too  far,  if  I  fay,  (lie  was  at  that  Time  able 
to  have  fought  all  the  Maritime  Powers  of 
Chriftendom  at  Sea,  had  they  been  all  in 
Confederacy  together ;  and  this  I  ipeak  of 
the  Number  of  her  Seamen  and  Ships,  not 
at  all  infifting  on  the  Goodnefs  of  her  Sea¬ 
men  ;  tho’  it  muft  be  allow’d,  that  her  Sea¬ 
men,  flulh’d  with  Spanijh  Prizes,  were  the 
beft  and  the  boldelf  at  that  Time,  of  any 
Sailors  in  the  World  :  But  that  is  a  Subject 
by  it  felf. 

I  return  to  the  SubjeT  ;  as  it  is  now, 
fo  it  was  then;  Spain  could  not  bring 
home  her  American  Treafures,  without  her 
Majefty’s  Leave;  and  with  this  addition 
too,  that  almolf  as  often  as  they  ventur’d 
to  do  it,  they  mifcarried ;  which  has  not 
yet  been  our  Cafe. 

Here  began  the  formidable  Strength, 
as  well  as  Trade  of  England ,  to  fhew  it  felf, 
the  World  fcarce  ever  heard  of  an  Englijb 
Navy  till  then  ;  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
fifth  had  powerful  Fleets,  when  he  carried 
on  his  Wars  with  fo  much  Glory  againft 
France ,  againft  the  Turks  (then  very  for¬ 
midable  at  Sea)  and  againft  the  Rovers  of 
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Tunis  and  Algiers  and  his  Son  King  "Philip 
h.:ld.  lndfed  great  Navies,  when  he  Ca£- 
ried  on  his  Wars  againft  the  "Dutch ,  not 
then  form  d  into  a  State;  and  when  he  fit¬ 
ted  that  terrible  Fleet  againft  England, 
called  Invincible ,  and  which  had  been 
truly  invincible,  had  not  Heaven  and 

Farth,  as  it  were,  fought  againft  it  in  Con- 
junction.  r  ^  ... 

C  BV-^7  ^’5  Wor]d  Carce  ever  heard  of  an 

Man  ot  War  (  fo  by  the  Iniquity 
ot  wuitotn  we  call  our  Ships  of  War) 

much  lets  of  an  Englijh  Navy  till  Queen 
Elizabeth.  ,,  ' 

x  W  i  t  h  our  naval  Power  grew  up  our 
Commerce,  as  if  like  Twins  they  were  born 
together,  and  not  to  live  afunder  :  What 
had  been  all  her  new  fettled  Plantations, 
all  her  Infant  Colonies  ?  they  had  Difficul¬ 
ties  ^almcll  un i ui  mountable  in  their  very 
Beginning,  Difficulties  found  in  the  very 
Nature  of  their  Undertakings,  and  which 
follow’d  in  the  Confequence  of  the  Thing  ; 
(viz.)  planting  among  the  barbarous  Nations’, 
and  lying  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Savages :  How 
often  famifh’d,  and  frozen  to  Death  by  the 
Severity  of  the  Climates,  and  Want  of  Sup¬ 
plies  ?  How  often  mallacred  by  the  treache¬ 
rous  Natives  ?  How  often  driven,  to  aban¬ 
don  the  Settlements  they  had  made  ?  And 
had  the  Spaniard  too  been  able  to  have  at¬ 
tack  d  them  by  Sea,  had  not  the  Queen  al¬ 
ways  kept  herfelf  in  a  Condition  to  defend 

them. 
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them,  and  to  protect  their  Commerce,  all 
the  Difcoveries  they  had  made,  .  and  the 
Colonies  they  had  planted,  like  ill  Baths 
had  been  ftrangled  in  the  bringing  forth; 
and  all  had  fallen  back  to  the  6 fauiai  el 
by  the  meer  Confequence  of  their  Naval 

Power.  . 

But  the  Queen  was  the  Lire  or  all  that 

Glory  ;  her  adventurous  Subjects  found  out 
the  Places,  planted  and  fettled  them,  and  a* 
well  as  they  could,  fortified  themfelves.  a- 
gainft  the  Bow  and  Arrow  Enemies,  which 

they  found  in  the  Place. 

But  ’twas  the  Queen’s  Naval  Strength 

that  was  their  Security;  by  this  [he  kept 
the  Spaniards  Hands  full,  that  they  hail  no 
Time  to  beftow  in  attacking  the  newly 
planted  Merchants ;  nor  had  they  Ships  to 
(pare,  they  were  met  with  in  every  Coi¬ 
ner,  fought  with  on  every  Coalt,  and  which 
was  more,  beaten  alinoft  as  often  as  fought 
with,  on  whatever  Occafion. 

Under  this  Protection  the  Commerce 
encreafed,  Trade  got  Ground,  the  Englijh 
Nation  fwelled  into  an  Empire  of. Nations, 
and  the  Englijh  Merchants  carried  a  ge¬ 
neral  Negoce  to  all  the  Quarters  of  the 
World. 

Having  thus  look’d  back  a  little  upon 
Things  paft,  I  {hall  fay  a  Word  or  two  to 
Things  prefent,  and  conclude  with  I  hings 
yet  to  come. 


■/ 
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Chap. 


Of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Eng  lift 
Commerce ,  especially  that  Part  of 
Jt  which  relates  to  the  woollen  Ma« 
pu fa  (51  lire ;  the  Prodigy  of  its  Mag¬ 
nitude,  and  fome  Enquiry  into  how 
it  may  he  call'd  great ,  and  what 
that  Magnitude  really  is. 


Y  what  has  been  laid,  we  are  a 
littie  let  into  the  Beginning  of 
"f  hings,  and  En^fajh  IVXen  of 
I  tade  may  lee  their  glorious  OrL 
ginal;  how  they  receiv’d  Life,  as  we  may 
call  it,  from  the  Powerful  Influences,  and 
Paternal  Concern  of  their  fagacious  Princes  • 
and  how  they  became  a  trading  Nation! 
Take  a  Summary  of  it  again  in  the  following 
AbftraQ.  a 


Heaven  bellow’d  the  Wool  upon  them 
the  Life  and  Soul,  the  Original  of  all  their 
Commerce  ;  he  gave  it  them,  and  gave  it 
exclufive  of  all  the  Nations  in  the  World  • 
for  none  comes  up  to  it.  ’ 


Their 
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Their  King  ( Henry  VII.)  open’d  their 
fes  to  the  Blefling,  and  put  them  upon 
mufa£turing  it,  after  they  had,  for  almoffc 
Thoufand  Years  of  Ignorance,  fold  it  to 
e  diligent  Flemings  ;  and  even  bought 
eir  own  Cloaths  of  them  again,  after  they 
ere  made  with  it  Abroad, 

Their  glorious  Queen }  (Elizabeth)  fhew- 
!  them  the  Way  to  find  a  Market  for  it, 
hen  manufaftur’d  ;  fhe  open’d  the  Sluices 
’  Trade  to  them,  and  Trade  open’d  the 
uices  of  Money.  In  a  Word,  fhe  made 
em  a  Trading  Nation,  and  that  has  made 
lem  a  rich  Nation,  as  we  fee  them  at  this 
ime. 

But  I  am  called  upon  to  defcribe  the 
lagnitude  of  this  Commerce,  and  fhew 
le  World,  that  we  do  not  boaft  of  its 
reatnefs  without  Caufe  ;  that  Strangers 
lay  know,  what  we  fay  of  it,  is  not  made 
p  of  Bluffer  and  Wind,  and  that  even  thofe 
lat  read  it  among  our  own  People,  may  be 
ale  to  fupport  and  explain  what  they  fhall, 
pon  any  Occafion,  advance  of  the  real 
1  reatnefs  of  our  Trade. 

The  Funds  of  Trade  in  any  Nation,  and 
pon  which  the  Commerce  that  is  rais’d, 
>  with  Propriety  faid  to  be  the  T rade  of 
hat  Nation,  muft  be  contain’d  in  thefe 
rwo. 

The  Produce  of  the  Soil,  and, 

The  Labour  of  the  People. 


Now 
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No  w,  if  I  make  it  appear,  that  in  both  the! 
tlie  i  iacle  of  England  is  greater  than  tha 


°frai!yr°Se.r  N,ation’  1  h°Pe  1  may  be  fur 
poled  Sufficiently  to  have  p rov’d  the  Mag 


nitude  ot  it. 

i.  The  Produce  of  the  Soil. 

And  heie,  that  I  may  make  all  Thing 
piain  and  eafy  as  I  go,  and  leave  as  litth 
Room  for  Cavil  as  poffible,  I  demanc 
to  explain  briefly  the  Term  Trodufi  or  Pro. 
duce  :  By  Produce,  as  to  Trade,  I  am  to  b< 
underltood  to  mean,  not  that  Part  of  oui 
Produce,  be  it  of  what  Kind  it  will,  that  is 
con  fumed  at  Home,  and  is  employkl  by  out 
People;  for  this  does  not  relate  to  the  Trade 
ot  the  Kingdom,  as^  I  underftand  Trade  in 
this  Difcourle  ;  that  is  to  lay,  Our  foreign 
Irade:  By  this  Exception  I  take  out  all  the 
vaft  Consumption  of  Corn,  Cattle,  Coal, 
Biff!,  Fowl, or  whatever  of  our  own  Growth 
is  con  fum’d  unmanufactured  ;  and  tho'  this 
makes  an  inexpreffible  Sum,  and  employs  a 
Multitude  of  thofe  of  our  People  we  call 
Shop-keepers,  Carriers,  Coafting  Sailors, 
with  Servants,  Labourers  and  Horles;  Ships, 
Barges  Boats,  Carts  and  Carriages  in¬ 
numerable,  and  that  a  vaft  Wealth  is  railed 
by  this  part  of  Trade  ;  yet,  I  lay,  this  is  not 
the  Article,  or  Branch  of  our  Trade  that  lam 
in  particular  now  defcribing:  But  by  the 
Pi od uce  of  the  Soil  here,  I  mean  Such  part 
of  its  Growth  as  is  exported  beyond  the 

Seas. 
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ieas.  What  is  confum’d  at  Home,  will, 
:ome  under  another  Head.  T  his  includes, 

1.  Wool,  the  greated  and  belt  of  our 
rading  Produce,  the  Soul  and  Life  ol  our 
vhole  Commerce,  and  the  Fund  ol  all  our 
Profperity  and  Succefs  in  that  Commerce. 

2.  Corn,  fo  much  as  is  exported  only. 

3.  Coals  and  Leather,  alfo  exported. 

4  Tin  and  Lead,  Iron  and  Copper. 

5.  Fish  and  Salt. 

I  fuppofe  no  thinking  Man  will  objeCt  that 
Fifh  being  the  Produce  of  the  Sea,  and  not 
}f  the  Soil,  is  not  to  be  call’d  a  Produce. 


6.  Tobacco,  Sugars 
and  Ginger. 

7.  Rum,  Melades, 
Indigo. 

8.  Cocoa,  Pimento, 
and  Drugs. 


The  Produce  of  our 
Colonies,  which  is 


ami  j-»iugs.  I  v_.uujmcb,  wmeii  is 

5?.  Furrs  and  Skins  f  the  fame  Thing  as 


of  Beads. 

10  Turpentine, Rice, 
Cotton, 

11.  Timber,  Mads, 
and  Planks.  ) 


our  own  Produce. 


The  Magnitude  of  our  Trade,  founded 
upon  thefe  Productions,  will  appear,  when 
they  are  confidered  apart,  and  when  the  La¬ 
bour  ol  the  People,  being  added  to  the  Va¬ 
lue,  fhall  lo  far  double  and  redouble  the 

Sum, 
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Sum  as  the  Nature  of  the  Things  refpe 
ctively  fliall  admit. 

The  Labour  of  the  Teople  is  the  nex 
Article.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  rated  accor 
ding  to  the  Thing  they  labour  about,  anc 
is  to  be  added  to  the  intrinfick  Value  of  th< 
Materials ;  which  being  fo  join’d,  the  Worl 
finilh’d  is  call’d  Manufacture. 

i.  The  Wool,  as  it  is  the  firft  and  greatef 
Produce,  fo  it  is  the  firft  and  principal  Ma- 
nufa&ute  ;  an  Pfttmate  of  its  Value,  a( 
Wool,  is  as  difficult  to  be  made,  as  of  it< 
Quantity  ;  the  Numbers  of  People  it  cm- 
ploys  are  not  to  be  reckon’d  bv  Thoufands 
but  by  Millions;  the  Places  in  Britain 
where  the  Work  is  managed  and  carried  on, 
are  not  to  be  meafured  by  Towns,  and  Di¬ 
ttos  of  Towns,  Villages,  or  Lordffiips, 
but  by  Counties,  Provinces,  Parts  and 
Quarters  of  the  Ifland:  As  it  is  a  Product 
every  where  ;  fo  every  where  we  fee  more 
or  lefs  of  the  People  employ’d  in  it :  The 
beft  Meafure  we  can  take  to  give  you  an 
Idea  of  its  Magnitude,  is  to  tell  you,  that 
it  works  up,  and  confumes  not  only  all  the 
Wool  produced  by  the  Sheep  of  this  whole 
Ifland,  the  Cattle  upon  a  thoufand  Hills , 
but  it  calls  for  a  prodigious  quantity  from 
Abroad. 

N.  B.  I  fuppofe  I  am  much  within  Com- 
pafs,  when  I  fay,  that  in  the  Fleece 
and  in  Yarn,  we  import  iooooo  Packs 
of  Wool  every  year  from  Ireland ,  be- 

ftdes 
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fides  all  the  Wool  of  Scotland ,  which, 
fince  the  Union,  is  generally  brought 
to  England ,  to  be  manufactured  ;  and 
whofe  Quantity,  as  reprefented  at  the 
Time  of  that  Treaty,  was  rated  in  the 
Parliament  there,  to  be  worth  6cooo 
Pound  Sterling  per  Annum. 

They  that  would  examine  into  the  Quan- 
:ity  of  W ool  ufed  in  England ,  mult  make  an 
Bllimate  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Sheep  fed 
here,  which  it  would  be  very  hard  to  do ; 
but  let  them  view  the  Country  where  thofe 
Sheep  are  generally  rais’d  and  fed,  or  enquire 
of  thofe  who  have  view’d  it  critically,  and 
let  them  fee  the  innumerable  Flocks  of  Sheep 
fed  conftantly  in  the  feveral  Parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  following. 

1  Romney  Marjh ,  an  Extent  of  Land  for 
about  20  Miles  long,  and  ic  Miles  broad, 
of  the  bell  and  richell  kind  of  Sheep  Ground. 
I  name  this  Place  firlt,  becaufe  I  can  give 
an  authentick  Account  of  its  Extent,  and 
from  thence  may  give  you  likewife  fome- 
thing  more  than  a  rough  Guefs  at  the  Pro¬ 
duce  of  it  in  Wool. 

The  Flat  Country,  commonly  call’d 
Romney  Marjb ,  includes  fome  other  Lands 
of  the  fame  Nature,  and  lying  all  in  the 
fame  Level,  but  of  which  Romney  is  the 
Chief,  and  therefore  gives  its  Name  to  all 
the  reft,  the  Quantities  of  Land  they  con¬ 
tain,  and  upon  which  they  are  rated  in  their 
Level  Books,  Hand  thus. 


Romney 
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Romney  and  Walland  Marjh 
Gulf  or  d  Marjh  - 
Bromehill 

’Dengs  Marjh  -  -  -  _ 
New  Romney  Level  -  . 


Acres. 
4cooo 
3000 
90  6 

2912 

292 

47  no 


T  he  01 dinar  y  Bounds  of  this  great  Level, 
are  by  Eftimation,  from  Rye  Harbour ,  or 
Guldjord  Marjh ,  Eaft  to  the  Town  or  Port 
of  Hit  he  Weft,  20  Miles,  and  from  South 
to  North;  that  is  to  fay,  from  Lyd  on  the 
Sea  Shore  South,  to  Warchorn  North,  which 
is  fuppos’d  to  be  a  Medium  of  the  Breadth, 
at  leaft  ten  Miles. 

A  s  all  (or  all  to  a  Trifle  of)  this  Land,  is 
employ’d  in  breeding  and  feeding  of  Sheep, 
they  reckon  tile  liated  Number  of  Sheep  to 
Stock,  the  whole,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Wea¬ 
thers  and  Ewes,  which  produce  Fleece 
Wool,  is  three  Sheep  to  an  Acre. 

AT.  JB.  The  Lambs,  of  which  a  very 
great  Number,  are  every  Year  fold  off, 
are  not  included. 

So  that  the  Number  of  Sheep,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Number  of  Fleeces  of  Wool 
raifed  in  this  Level ,  is  141330  Fleeces. 

Of  thefe  'tis  uiually  reckon’d,  that  14 
Fleeces,  one  with  another,  make  a  Draff, 
and  four  Drafts  make  a  Pack  of  Wool ;  fo 

2  that 
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bat  5  6  Fleeces  make  a  Pack,  each  Pack 
/eighing  240  Pound  ;  and,  thus 

The  Total  of  the  yearly  Growth  of 
leece  Wool  in  this  Level ,  is  2523  Packs 
3  Fleeces.  0 

I  could  give  many  more  Efti mates  of  par- 
icular  Places  after  the  like  manner ;  but,  as 
11  together  will  not  amount  to  an  exafl; 
Calculate,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  Reader 
idth  Figures.  This  is  fufficient  to  give  you 
)me  juft  Ideas  of  the  reft,  after  I  have  a 
ttle  defcribMthe  Countries  where  thePrin- 
ipal  Numbers  of  Sheep  are  kept. 

2.  The  South  Downs ;  an  Extent  of  Car- 
>et  Ground,  reaching  from  Bourn  in  Sujfex , 
o  near  Chichefter ,  and  with  fmall  Intervals 
o  Toft  Down  in  Hampjhire ,  being  at  leaft 
5  Miles  in  length.,  and  generally  5  or  6 
Stiles  broad  at  a  Medium  ;  all  covered  with 
iheep  of  a  fmall er  Size,  but  of  the  fineft 
Vool ;  in  which  Compafs  I  find  there  is 
ftimated  above  70000  Acres. 

3.  The  Downs  and  Tlains,  vulgarly  call’d 
Salisbury  Tlains ,  but  extending  from  about 
o  Miles  on  this  fide  Winchefter ,  to  the  Divi¬ 
des  Eaftand  Welland  from  Andover  on  the 
idge  of  Berkjbire ,  through  the  whole 
bounties  of  Wilts  and  Dorfet  to  the  Sea  at 
Veymouth ,  North  and  South ;  containing  all, 
)r  the  moft  Part  of  the  large  Counties  of 
Southampton ;  befides,  as  above,  that  of  Wilts 
md  Ltorfet,  the  Number  of  Acres  not  to 

be 
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be  ell i mated,  and  the  Sheep  not  to  be 
guefted  at. 

4.  TnzCotJwould  Hills  and  the  Plains  ad¬ 
joining,  in  the  Counties  of  Worcejler,  Glou- ■ 
cefler  and  Oxford ;  all  thefe  laft  Counties 
breed  an  inhnite  Number  of  Sheep. 

5.  The  County  of  Surry  breeds  a  very 
great  Number  on  Banfte dDowns •  and  alfo  on 
the  vaft  extended  Commons  and  Heaths  on 
the  Weft  Part  ot  the  fame  Country,  towards 
Farnham ,  Guildford ,  and  the  Hind  Head 
Hills ,  all  to  be  feen  on  the  Road  to  Tortf- 
mouth. 

6.  The  two  rich  feeding  Counties  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Leicefer ,  where  the  largeft  Sheep 
in  England  are  bred,  and  from  whence 
comes  that  innumerable  Store  which  fupplies 
the  Markets  of  London  with  their  Flefh, 
whofe  Number  admits  of  no  Calculation. 

7.  Newmarket  Heath,  and  all  thofe  Downs 
and  Heaths  adjoining  in  the  Counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk ,  which  reach  from 
Bourn  Bridge  on  the  fide  of  Effex  to  Tbet- 
ford  North  Haft,  and  on  by  Brandon  and  to 
Lyn  North  Weil,  and  to  the  Sea  due  North, 
where  an  innumerable  Number  of  Sheep 
are  fed,  noted  for  having  all  white  Wool,  but 
black  Faces. 

I  forbear  to  examine  the  Mountains  of 
Wales ,  the  fine  Wool  of  Leominfter ,  the 
Woulds  in  the  Eafl  Riding  of  Tortjbire , 
the  Bank  of  Tees  in  the  Bifhoprick  of 
Durham ,  where  are  the  largeft  Breed  of 

Sheep 
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Sheep  in  the  whole  Iflanci  ;  even  larger 
than  in  Leicejlerjkire or  Romney  Marjh ; 
and  laft  of  all  the  Northumberland.  Sheep, 
where,  and  in  Cumberland  their  Number  is 
fo  great,  that  they  are  brought  Southward  to 
be  fold,  even  to  London  it  felf. 

Add  to  all  thefe,  that  at  leaft  there  is 
brought  from  Scotland  120000  Sheep  eve¬ 
ry  Year,  with  the  Wool  upon  their  Backs, 
befides  Wool,  as  I  laid  before,  of  all  the 
numberlels  Flocks  that  are  left  behind,  in 
the  Shires  of  Galloway ,  Air,  Nithfdale , 
Tiviotdale ,  and  other  Parts  of  Scotland. 

I  t  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpofe,  to 
mention  thefe  particular  Sheep  Countries, 
if  there  were  not  fomething  material  in  it, 
to  thole  Englifh  Men  who  are  acquainted  a 
little  with  their  own  Country  ;  and  who 
by  reflecting  on  the  Quantities  of  Sheep, 
may  make  fome  Guefs  at  the  prodigious 
Quantity  of  Wool  produced  by  them ;  as 
an  Illuilration  of  which,  be  pleas’d  to  ob- 
ferve.  ' 

1.  That  at  Dorchefler ,  the  County 
Town  of  Dorfetfhire  abovemention’d,  f 
was  told  by  very  grave  and  creditable  Per- 
fons,  Inhabitants  of  that  Town,  that  upon 
a  Wager  decided,  it  was  made  appear,  that 
within  a  Circle  drawn  round  the  Town, 
lix_  Miles  every  Way  ;  that  is,  twelve 
Miles  Diameter,  placing  the  Town  exclu¬ 
sive  in  the  Center,  there  were  600000  Sheep 

M  feeding 
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feeding  at  that  one  Time,  viz.  in  ‘ June , 
Anno  1673. 

2.  I  hat  at  Salisbury ,  I  received  an 
Account  from  Perfons  alike  grave  and  ju¬ 
dicious,  that  there  were  fold,  or  brought  to 
be  fold,  at  one  Time  at  JVey-hill  Fair, 
400000  Sheep  ;  and  at  Burford  Fair  in 
Ttorfctjhire ,  the  fame  Year,  upwards  of 
600000. 

The  Sum  of  this  Account  is,  that  as  the 
Number  of  Sheep,  which  are  conftantly  kept 
in  this  Ifland,  is  fo  exceeding  great,  and  as 
we  may  fay,  numherlefs ;  fo  muft  the 
Growth  of  the  Wool  be  yearly  in  Propor¬ 
tion  ;  and  how  great  then  mull  be  the 
Manufacture,  which  not  only  works  the 
Wool  always  up,  but  receives  fuch  immenfe 
Quantities  from  Ireland  and  from  Scotland  ? 

The  next  Conlideration  upon  which, 
to  form  an  Idea  of  the  G reatnefs  of  our 
woollen  Manufacture,  is  the  Exportation 
of  it,  and  the  feveral  Markets  where  it  is 
fold  :  For  Example, 

The  Markets  for  Englijh  broad  Cloths 
in  Turky ,  viz.  at  Conji ant  inop  le ,  Smyrna , 
Scanderoon ,  Aleppo ,  and  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt. 

I  he  Staple  at  Hamburgh 3  the  Fairs  at 
Leipfic  and  Frankfort  au  Main ,  and  the 
Markets  of  Ausburgh ,  Nuremburgh ,  Dim, 
and  many  of  the  molt  confiderable  Cities 
of  the  upper,  as  well  as  the  lower  Ger¬ 
many. 
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The  great  Quantity  of  Englifb  Ma¬ 
nufacture  fold  yearly  at  Lubec ,  Gottenburgh , 
Stockholm ,  Straelfandj  Stetin Konings- 
burghj  Hantzick,  Riga  and  'Petersburg/)  ; 
and  this,  notwithftanding  all  the  Prohibi¬ 
tions,  and  pretended  Imitations  or  our 
Manufacture  in  Sweden ,  Prujjia ,  Saxony 
and  Switzerland. 

The  incredible  Vent  for  the  woollen 
Manufacture  of  England ,  which  is  now 
aCtually  in  Holland ,  as  well  at  Rotterdam 
as  at  Amjlerdapt  ;  and  from  thence  it  is 
fent  to  all  the  Provinces  and  Counties  of 
Germany  ;  which,  as  I  have  faid  above,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  above  two  Millions  Ster¬ 
ling  per  Annum. 

The  lately  encreas’d  Market  at  Lisbon, 
where,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been 
laid  of  the  French  fupplying  them,  we 
have  lo  great  a  Vent  for  the  woollen  Ma¬ 
nufacture,  that  ’tis  laid,  the  Portugal  Trade 
is  at  this  Time  the  belt,  and  moft  entire 
Trade  we  have. 

The  Trade  to  Spain ,  as  well  old  as  new, 
and  to  Italy ;  however,  the  firft  has  been 
interrupted,  either  by  clandeftine  or  Per-' 
miffionM  Traders  :  I  fay,  it  is  very  con- 
fiderable  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  our 
Importation  of  woollen  Manufactures  into 
old  Spain ,  much  over-ballances  all  the 
Goods  we  bring  back  from  the  Spaniard , 
their  Bullion  only  excepted. 
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The  Trade  to  India,  with  all  its  Faults, 
in  which  the  Company  oblige  themfelves 
to  export  yearly,  the  Value  of  icocco 
Pound  in  woollen  Manufacture. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  Conlumption  in  our 
own  Colonies  and  Plantations,  which,  as 
has  been  already  obferv'd,  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  Calculation. 

T H  u  s  far  relates  to  the  firft  Article  of 
the  Employment  or  Labour  of  the  Poor, 
viz.  the  woollen  Manufacture  only. 

2.  The  Silk  Manufacture;  this  is  en- 
creas’d  in  England  within  a  few  Years  to 
luch  a  Degree,  that  whereas  it  was  alfert- 
ed  by  the  late  Dr.  dd  Avenant ,  and  others, 
that  in  the  Years  1680,  1681,  1682,  there 
was  imported  yearly,  by  a  Medium  of  three 
lears,  above  1 200000  Pound  per  Annum, 
Sterling  in  Value,  in  wrought  Silks  from 
France,  and  Italy  ;  I  am  allured,  that  at 
this  I  ime,  there  are  not  twelve  thouland 
Pounds  firft  Colt,  imported  in  a  Year  from 
France ,  and  from  Italy  lefs  than  ever,  ex¬ 
cept  what  may  be  run  in  by  Smuggling, 
which,  we  have  Reafon  to  believe,  is  not 
confiderabie  :  It  is  true,  this  is  a  Manu¬ 
facture  wrought  from  foreign  Materials  ; 
but  it  has  two  Particulars  attending,  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  in  Trade,  and  which 
ballances  all  that  can  befaid  againftit. 

t.  That  the  foreign  Materials  are  fuch 
as  are  imported  manifeftly  in  Return  for 
our  Manufacture  exported ;  as  particularly 

the 
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the  Raw-Silk  from  Turky  and  the  Levant , 
and  the  Thrown-Silk  from  Italy  and  Si¬ 
cily. 

2.  That  the  Labour  of  our  own  Peo¬ 
ple  is  employ’d  on  the  making  thofe  Goods, 
which,  however  they  may  be  confum’d  at 
Home,  yet,  would  otherwife  be  bought 
from  Foreigners  with  our  Money  ;  fo  that 
by  this  Labour  of  our  People,  the  Sum  of 
more  than  a  Million  Sterling  per  Annum  is 
lav’d  ;  if  it  is  not  gain’d,  'tis  kept  at  home, 
inftead  of  being  lent  abroad,  and  the  Bal- 
lance  of  our  foreign  Trade  turn’d  fo  much 
the  more  in  our  Favour. 

Thus  far  the  Confumption  at  home  is 
made  a  Branch  of  our  Gain ;  and  the  La¬ 
bour  of  the  People,  tho’  expended  by  the  fame 
People,  is  made  a  means  to  keep  a  Million 
of  Money  at  home,  which  would  otherwife 
go  aboad  in  Levity  and  Trifles. 

But  I  return  to  foreign  Trade. 

5.  The  Labour  of  our  People  is  con¬ 
cern’d  in  foreign  Trade,  in  all  our  Hard- 
Ware  Manufactures,  fo  far  as  tliof'e  Hard- 
Ware  Manufactures  are  exported  ;  and  this, 
if  caft  up  in  Form,  and  containing  all 
our  wrought  Iron,  Copper  and  Brafs,  and 
wrought  Pewter,  is  a  very  great  Article  in  the 
general  Commerce  ;  befides  the  many  thou- 
land.  Families  employ’d  in  the  Mines,  in 
digging  Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  Copper  and  Coal, 
for  Exportation;  that  is  to  fay,  the  Lead  in 
Sows  or  Pigs,  call  it  as  you  pleale,  t!  e 
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Tin  in  Blocks,  and  the  Copper  in  Bars  and 
Plates.  • 

4.  The  Labour  of  the  People  in  the  Fifhe- 
ry  of  all  Sorts,  in  which,  tho’  we  do  not 
come  up  to  the  ‘Dutch,  who  they  tell  us 
employ  10000  Seamen  every  Year  in  the 
Whale  Fill )ing,  and  iocoo  more  in  the 
Herring  Fifhing,  and  icoco  more  in  all 
their  other  Filhing,  including  the  fetch¬ 
ing  Sait  from  St.  Vvies  ;  yet,  it  is  certain, 
that  next  to  the  Dutch ,  we  have  more 
Men  employ’d  in  the  taking  and  curing 
of  Fifb,  including  the  Newfoundland ,  and 
New-Ehgland  Fifhing,  than  all  the  World 
belides. 

5.  Add  to  this,  that  England  employs, 
without  Queftion,  more  Shipping  than  any 
other  Nation,  even  than  the  Dutch  them- 
felves;  and  confequently  more  Seamen,  and 
Builders  of  Ships  ;  for  tho’  the  Dutch  have 
an  infinite  Number  of  fmall  Craft,  fuch  as 
Galliots,  Hoys,  Bulles,  and  Bylanders  or 
Hoys,  for  their  River  Navigation,  in  which 
they  and  the  Flemings  out-do  all  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  World  ;  yet  for  great  Ships,  and 
Ships  of  Force  for  the  Merchants  Trade, 
they  cannot  come  near  us ;  our  coaffing 
Trade  for  Coals,  our  Wef -India,  Spanijh , 
and  Straits  Trade,  which  is  all  carry’d  on 
in  large  Ships,  carrying  from  ten  to  thirty 
Guns,  or  able  to  carry  fo  many,  and  fome 
36  to  40  Guns,  efpecially  the  Trade  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Spain ,  Italy 
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and  Turkey ,  in  which  many  Ships  are  em¬ 
ploy’d,  which,  in  times  of  a  Hidden  hup  ui^, 
have  been  hir’d  and  taken  up  tor  Ship*  ° 

War,  and  are  very  He  to  he  lo. 

Here  the  Strength,  as  well  as  the  w eaitli 

of  this  Ifland,  is  difeovered  ;  and  I  need  not 
add,  that  out  of  this  extraordinary  Number 
of  Ships  employ’d  in  our  Commerce,  the 
Government,  with  very  little  Compulsi¬ 
on,  and  lefs  now  than  ever,  is  able  to  man 
any  Squadron  of  Ships  of  War  ;  nay,  u 
need  be,  the  whole  royal  Navy  with  unex¬ 
ampled  Expedition. 

And  this  is  another  unanfwerable  convin¬ 
cing  Argument  to  prove  the  Magnitude  of 
the  Englijh  Commerce,  ( viz .)  that  if  the 
King  wants  20000  to  30000  Seamen  for  the 
Fleet,  they  are  always  to  be  had  ;  the  i  rade 
fupplies  them,  and  the  continued  Train  of 
homeward  bound  Ships  produces  them,  and 
yet  the  Merchants  always  Hnd  Men  for 
their  Bufinefs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
Peace  returns,  and  the  Royal  Navy  lies  up, 
if  20000  Seamen  are  dilmiis’d  and  paid  on, 
they  are  gone  in  a  few  Minutes,  they  Hnd  a 
Birth,  (as  they  call  it)  in  Trade,  the  Mer¬ 
chants  fit  out  the  more  Ships,  and  good  Sea¬ 
men  never  want  Bufinefs. 

This  could  never  be,  if  the  Britijh 
Trade  was  not  a  Prodigy  for  its  Magnitude; 
what  Difficulties  was  the  late  King  of  France , 
a  Prince  born  to  furmount  all  Difficulties, 
I  fay,  what  Shifts  was  he  put  to  to  find,  or 
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rather  to  make  Seamen  to  man  his  Ships  at 
the  beginning  of  his  late  fatal  Greatnefs  ? 
How  did  he  oblige  all  his  Merchant  Ships  to 
carry  more  Men  than  their  Complement 
(or  Compleatment)  to  Sea  upon  every  Voy¬ 
age?  and  betides  that,  a  certain  Number  hill 
more  upon  the  King’s  Account,  and  paid 
by  the  Royal  Treafury,  that  thole  Men  be¬ 
ing  inur’d  to  the  Sea,  might  be  afterwards 
lit  for  his  Service. 

H  o  w  did  he  invite  foreign  Sailors,  efpe- 
cially  Irijh  and  Scots ^  to  ferve  in  his  Fleet, 
by  Offers  ol  Preferment,  and  extraordinary 
Wages,  manning  his  belt  Ships  with  fucb, 
becaufe  he  found  them  better  and  more  ex¬ 
perienc’d  Seamen  than  his  own  Subjects  ? 

Even  the  'Dutch  themlelves,  if  a  War 
pi  efents,  as  was  tile  Cafe  more  than  once  in 
then  to’  mer  Wars  with  England^  and  was  in 
i6S<p,  and  lupo,  are  obdg’d  to  Itop  their 
Greenland.  Fleet,  and  even  lometinies  their 
Herring  Fifhery,  or,  at  lealt,  to  fliorten  the 
Number,  in  order  to  man  their  Fleets. 

Whereas  the  Englijh,  fome  fmall  Em¬ 
bargoes  excepted,  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days 
a:  a  lime,  never  put  a  full  Stop  to  any  general 
Flead  of  1  rade,  for  want  of  Seamen  5  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  hottelf  Prefs,  and 
when  Seamen  are  wanting  on  any  ludden 
Expedition,  yet  they  grant  Exemptions  and 
Protections,  upon  the  ordinary  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  Merchants  and  of  the  Cities 
and  Towns ;  as,  to  the  Coal  Trade  from 
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NewcaJUej  the  Mackrel  and  He rring-Fi  fil¬ 
ing  Smacks  in  their  Seaions,  and  to  their 
outward  bound  Merchants  on  many  Occa- 
fions:  And  this  was  done  in  the  late  King 
William’s  Time,  even  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  required  40000  Seamen  to  man  the 
Fleet,  and  when  two  or  three  Hundred 
Ships  at  a  Time  were  employed  in  the 
Tranfport  Service  to  Ireland ,  and  other 
Places. 

How  could  tin's  be,  if  the  Magnitude 
of  the  Euglijb  Trade  was  not,  as  I  have 
{aid,  a  Kind  of  Prodigy  in  the  World,,  liich 
as  is  no  where  now  to  be  equalled,  or  was 
ever  before  heard  of  ? 

These  1  take  to  be  folid  Proofs  of  the 
general  Propofition  ;  they  are  no  Rhodo- 
montades  or  Boafts  ;  the  Gale  does  not 
want  fuch  mean  Flelps  to  fet  it  out  ;  the 
Thing  is  not  private  and  conceal’d,  for  a 
few  to  know  and  be  called  upon  to  give  in 
Evidence,  the  whole  World  are  Witnelfes ; 
where  to  the  Southward  of  our  Channel  is 
the  Port  or  the  Place  of  Trade,  in  Europe , 
Africa  or  America ,  where  among  all  fo¬ 
reign  Ships  that  enter  their  Harbours,  the 
Englifb  are  not  the  moil:  in  Number  ?  at  Lif- 
borij  at  Cadiz j  at  Malaga }  at  MeJJina }  at 
Leghorn ,  at  Genoa ,  at  Zant3  at  Venice ; 
read  any  of  the  publick  Advices,  there  is 
ordinarily  more  Englijh  Ships,  not  only 
than  of  any  other*  Nation,  but  generally 
more  than  of  all  the  other  Nations 
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put  together.  The  la  it  Account  I  law  went 
thus, 
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As  for  America ,  we  fee  hardly  any 
Fiend)  or  Dutch  in  any  of  the  Ports  or 
Places  of  the  Country,  except  the  French 
Bankers  off  of  Newfoundland \  and  a  few 
Ships  at  Canada  /  the  Dutch ,  with  all  their 
powerful  Commerce,  have  lcarce  any  Thing 
to  do  there. 

These  I  call  Demonftrations  of  the 
Greatnefs  of  our  Commerce  in  general ; 
’tis  true  it  is  not  a  Detail  of  Particulars, 
neither  is  it  needful  to  our  Subject. 

I  have  met  with  fome  who  have  preten¬ 
ded  to  be  critical  in  thofe  Things,  and  have 
made  Eftimates  of  the  Value  of  the  Wool¬ 
len  Manufa&ure  in  the  whole  j  and  they 

have 
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have  told  us,  that  they  allow  it  to  be  five 
Millions  Sterling  exported,  and  two  Mil¬ 
lions  Sterling  the  Home  Confumption. 
Thefe  Calculations  I  take  to  be  much  of  a 
Piece  with  thofe  general  Gueffes  formerly 
made  at  the  Value  of  our  old  Coin  ;  fome 
would  have  it  to  be  three  Millions,  and 
others  four;  and  the  laft  pretended  to  fpeak 
with  Judgment,  and  with  a  Kind  of  Au¬ 
thority,  and  took  upon  them  to  make  the 
World  believe  they  knew  fomething  more 
than  common. 

From  this  a  (fuming  pofitive  Way  they 
went  on,  to  make  a  Judgment  of  other  puh- 
iick  Things,  as  the  Proportion  of  People, 
the  Value  of  Lands,  the  Number  of  Acres 
in  England ,  and  what  fuch  and  fuch 
Taxes  might  raife  ;  by  all  which  it  paft 
with  the  World  as  a  juft  Calculation,  that 
the  current  Coin  was  4  Millions  of  Silver 
Money  ;  and  when  upon  thefe  Prefumpti- 
ons  they  adventur’d  upon  that  great  Work 
of  reforming  the  Coin,  and  calling  in  the 
old  Money,  they  found  the  Sum  nearer 
to  twelve  Millions  than  to  four  ;  which 
Miftake  plung’d  the  famous  Mr.  Montague , 
afterwards  Lord  H - x,  into  unexpe¬ 

cted  Difficulties,  which  required  his  ut- 
moft  Skill  to  go  thro’,  and  which  a  Genius 
iefs  than  his,  would  have  been  in  Danger 
to  have  been  funk  under. 

Calculations  in  Cafes  where  there 
is  no  Principle  to  calculate  from,  no  given 
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Number  or  Rule  to  begin  at,  fhould  never 
obtain  too  much  upon  us ;  the  judging 
by  or  from  fuch  Calculations  leads  Men^ 
of  otherwife  great  Penetration,  oftentimes 
into  fatal  Miftakes,  fuch  as  at  leaf!  touch 
the  Reputation  of  their  Underftandings 
and  Judgment;  and  fometimes  fuch  as  ex¬ 
po  fe  them  to  Contempt ;  fuch  were  the 
GuefTes  of  that  great  Pretender  to  politick 
Arithmetick,  Sir  William  ‘Petty ,  vvhofe 
Calculations  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Houfes, 
and  Families,  and  Inhabitants  in  London , 
and  other  populous  Cities,  were  not  erro¬ 
neous  only,  but  we  may  fay  have  been 
iince  prov’d  ablurd,  and  even  ridiculous. 

I  give  therefore  no  Heed  to  thofe  Guef- 
i'es  of  five  Millions  and  two  Millions,  in 
the  Account  of  the  Value  of  our  Manu¬ 
facture,  there  being  no  Rule  or  Foundation 
to  make  fuch  an  Eitimate  upon,  and  it  may 
be  too  little  or  too  much,  none  knows 
whether. 

But  all  this,  without  Impeachment  of 
my  general  Propofition,  viz.  that  the  Mag¬ 
nitude  of  our  Woollen  Manufacture  is  a 
Prodigy  in  Trade. 

I  mult  therefore  be  allowed  here  to  enter 
into  fome  Comparifons,  and  to  talk  by  Allu- 
fion  in  Behalf  of  this  particular  Branch  of 
our  Commerce,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not 
only  prodigious  great,  but  that  it  by  far 
out-does,  and  goes  beyond  any  fingle  Branch 
of  Trade,  or  any  particular  Manufacture 
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of  any  other  Nation,  at  leaft  in  thefe  Parts 
of  the  World. 

It  is  true,  the  Linen  Manufacture  is  a 
Thing  fo  univerfally  ufeful,  fo  wanted  and 
called  for  in  all  Parts,  that  if  any  Thing  in 
the  World  out-does  our  Wool,  it  is  the 
Flax,  and  this  I  might  grant,  without  Pre¬ 
judice  I  fay  to  my  general  Propofition. 

For  this  is  not  a  national  Manufacture, 
but  a  Manufacture  of  many  Nations ;  and 
I  might  almoft  fay  of  all  Nations,  even 
from  Egypt  in  the  Levant  >  where  we 
have  Reafon  to  believe  it  began,  to  Ruffia 
at  the  Bottom  of  the  Baltick ;  whereas  the 
Woollen  Manufacture,  as  now  delcrib’d,  is 
a  Nojlrmn,  a  Peculiarity  to  England. ,  and 
to  no  other  Country  in  the  World,  except 
Ireland j  which  is  our  own. 

The  Wool,  as  I  have  faid,  is  an  exclu- 
five  Grant  from  Heaven  to  Great  Britain , 
’tis  peculiar  to  this  Country,  and  no  other 
Nation  has  it,  or  any  thing  equal  to  it  in 
the  World;  and  the  Manufacture  is  of  Con- 
fequence  fingular  to  us  alfo ;  nor  do  all  the 
Depredations  made  upon  it  by  Imitation,  by 
Application  for  the  getting  Wool  either 
from  us  by  Stealth,  or  from  remote  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  Saxony ,  Silefia ,  Boland,  Barbary , 
and  the  like,  amount  to  much  ;  far  from  fo 
much  as  England  need  be  concerned  at  them ; 
while  flie  has  the  Wool,  her  Trade  is  invul¬ 
nerable,  at  leaft  no  mortal,  final,  deftruCtive 
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Blow  can  be  given  it ;  of  which  I  fhall  fay 
more  in  its  Place. 

Again,  the  Callico  and  the  Silk  Ma¬ 
nufactures  in  the  Eaft  Indies  are  (at  leaft  for 
Afid)  an  univerfal  Manufacture  ;  fo  great, 
that  (presiding  into  Europe,  they  become 
a.  general  Grievance,  and  are  already  pro¬ 
hibited  from  being  imported  in  feveral 
Kingdoms  and  Countries  in  Europe ,  the 
Quantity  is  fo  great. 

But  thefe  again  are  the  Manufactures  of 
many  Nations,  Kingdoms,  nay  Empires  of 
Nations,  fuch  as  the  Empire  of  China ,  and 
of  the  great  Mogul,  the  Kingdoms  of  Gol- 
conda ,  ot  Siam ,  of  Cochinchina ,  and  many 
more,  too  long  to  reckon  up. 

But  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  as  above, 
is  lingular  to  our  Nation,  no  People  in  the 
World  can  come  up  to  us  in  the  Workman- 
fhip,  or  have  the  Materials ;  not  that  I  am, 
or  will  be  partial  to  my  Countrymen,  as  if 
they  were  the  Nonparels  of  the  World  for 
manufacturing  of  Wool;  ’tis  evident,  other 
Nations  would  go  a  great  Way  with  them 
in  it,  if  not  outdo  them,  if  they  had  the 
Wool,  the  main  Principle  of  the  Manufa¬ 
cture  to  work  upon ;  but  it  cannot  be,  they 
have  it  not,  nor  can  have  it,  the  whole  World 
cannot  lupply  it;  they  may  get  fome  Wool 
in  one  Country,  and  fome  in  another,  and 
too  much  they  get  clandeftinely  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  much  too  much,  from  Ireland ;• 
and  with  this  the  French  make  fome  Things 
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very  well,  nor  fhoulcl  I  deny  this  Juftice  to 
that  diligent  Nation  to  own,  that  confide- 
ring  the  Shifts  they  are  put  to  for  Wool,  they 
fliew  themfelves  but  too  good  Manufactu¬ 
rers  in  making  lucli  Things  as  they  do. 

But  what  does  it  amount  to?  they  fup ply 
themfelves  perhaps,  and  his  a  great  Step,  if 
they  can  do  that ;  but  it  mutt  be  remem- 
bred,  that  it  is  becaufe  their  Government 
obliges  them  to  make  Shift  with  it,  and  to 
wear  their  own  Works,  however  defective ; 
a  Wifdom  we  cannot  arrive  to,  tho’  we  have 
the  Manufacture  in  its  utmoft  Perfection  : 
Of  'which  in  its  Order . 

But  after  all,  they  do  not  fupply  them¬ 
felves  neither,  and  in  Spite  of  the  fevered: 
Prohibition,  in  Spite  of  Tyranny,  and  the 
Terror  of  an  abfolute  Government,  they  do, 
and  will  get  Englijh  Manufactures  in/  and 
do  import  very  great  Quantities  too,  as  I 

could  demonftrate  by  undeniable  Evidences 
of  FaCt.  ' 

What  elfe  means  the  great  and  hidden 
Expot  t  of  Englijh  Goods  to  Leghorn^  more 
juft  after  the  Stop  of  the  Enclifb  Commerce 
with  France  than  ever  before  ?  what  the 
continued  Export  of  the  fame  Goods  to 
‘Dunkirk?  and  above  all,  what  means  the 
Commerce  between  Holland  and  France  hu 

the  and  the  Sombre,  and  by  Zl  s 
and  the  Scheld.  '  * 

And  why?  if  the  French  make  their  Ma¬ 
nufactures  equal  to  others,  I  fay,  Why  is  it, 

that 
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that  when  the  French  Gentlemen  make  a 
Tour  over  hither  to  iee  the  Country,  or 
to  vifit  the  Court,  they  bring  no  more 
Clothes  with  them,  than  thole  on  their 
Backs,  but  make  them  more  Clothes  as  foon 
as  they  come  hither,  and  always  carry  fe- 
veral  Suits  of  Clothes  Home  with  them  ? 

On  the  contrary,  if  an.  Engltjh  Gentleman 
goes  Abroad  into  France  to  travel,  he  al¬ 
ways  makes  himfelf  new  Clothes,  and  car¬ 
ries  them  with  him;  I  fpeak  now  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  Quality  that  do  not  want 
Clothes,  or  Money  to  buy  them. 

The  Reafon  is  plain,  the  Frenchman  can 
get  none  fo  good  at  Home  as  he  can  buy 
Abroad,  and  the  Englijhman  can  get  none 
fo  good  Abroad,  as  he  can  buy  at  Home. 

It  is  the  like  with  the  Linen  and  Lace  in 
Holland  and  Flanders ,  if  an  Englijh  Gen¬ 
tleman  travels  into  Flanders  or  Holland, ,  he 
carries  as  little  Linen  as  polfible  out  with 
him,  but  gets  all  he  wants  made  there  ;  and 
when  he  comes  back,  he  is  lure  to  make 
himfelf  two  or  three  Dozen  of  line  Shirts, 
and  to  lace  them  at  the  Neck  and  Hands 
with  line  Bone  Lace. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  Dutch-man ,  or 
French  Gentleman  comes  over  to  England, , 
he  is  always  well  lurnifh’d  with  Linen  and 
Lace  before  he  comes. 

The  Reafons  are  juft  the  reverfe  of  what 
is  faid  above  ;  the  Dutch-man,  or  Fleming 
can  get  none  fo  cheap  Abroad  as  he  can  buy 

at 
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Home,  and  the  Englijh -man  can  get  none 
To  cheap  at  Home,  as  he  can  buy  Abroad. 

I  give  this  Indance  of  the  French ,  becaufe 
they  are  the  People  who  'are  laid  to  have 
made  the  mod  •  confiderable  Advances  in  • 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  ;  and  much  has 
been  faid,  and  much  fruitless  Pains  taken  to 
insinuate,  that  the  French  make  our  Goods 
to  PerteCtion ;  nay,  fome  will  tell  you,  the 
French  out-do  us,  and  underfell  us  at  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  which  is  a  great  Miltake,  and  even  in 
the  Turkey  trade,  which  is  the  Top  of  their 
Performance,  and  the  Goods  they  fend  thi¬ 
ther  are  certainly  the  bed  of  their  Perfor¬ 
mance  ;  yet  I  appeal  to  the  Men  of  Expe¬ 
rience  even  in  that  Trade,  whether  they  out¬ 
do  us ;  whether,  as  is  mention’d  in  our  firft 
Chapter,  a  Bale  of  their  C.loth  will  weiph  as 
much,  or  fell  for  as  much  at  Market, °as  a 
Bale  of  Englijh  Cloth  ?  and  whether  in  ge¬ 
net  al,  the  Englijl)  Cloth  is  not  rather  boo  Tit 
tho’  at  a  dearer  Price,  by  the  Turkijh  and 
Armenian  Merchants,  I  mean  thofe  who 
are  the  chief  Dealers  in  thofe  Goods,  than  a 
Bale  of  the  French.  ’ 

It  is  true,  there  are  in  all  Markets  a  fort 
of  Buyers,  who  take  up  with  the  Goods  of 
an  inferior  Quality,  for  the  Sake  of  a  chean 
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It  is  true  alfo,  the  French  Cloths  carry 
as  good  a  Face  as  the  Englijh ,  are  as  well 
dreft,  as  well  pack’d  and  Tet  off,  and  the 
Colours  are  as  fine  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  hard  to 
•  deceive  the  unexperienc’d  Buyer:  And  this 
is  not  the  only  Example  of  the  fuperficial 
Performances  of  that  Nation,  who  are  very 
rarely  wanting  in  Outfides,  whatever  they 
are  within ;  but  the  Subftance  is  wanting, 
the  real  intrinfick  Worth  of  the  Goods  is 
found  in  the  Engli/h  Cloths,  and  in  them  only; 
there  is  all  the  Beauty  of  Colour,  and  the 
Ornament  of  Drefs,  and  the  Subftance  too ; 
and  this,  whether  the  firft  Buyer  can  difco- 
ver  it  or  no,  the  laft  Buyer  and  Confumer, 
the  Turkijb  or  Terjian  Gentleman,  Aga  or 
Baff'a  that  wears  it,  finds  it  out  prefently  ; 
one  will  wear  firm  and  fmooth,  and  folid  to 
the  la  ft ;  the  other  wears  rough,  _  light, 
fpungy,  and  into  Rags ;  and  when  this  Man 
buys  again,  he  calls  for  Engli/h  Cloth,  he 
will  have  no  more  French  Cloth,  for  it  did 
him  no  Service,  it  did  not  wear  well. 

If  I  did  not  fpeak  this  from  the  Experi¬ 
ence  and  perfonal  Knowledge  of  thofe  that 
have  been  upon  the  Spot,  and  been  Wit- 
neffes  to  the  very  Fad,  I  fhould  not  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  it  thus  politively  ;  but  I 
may  appeal  for  the  Truth  of  it  to  unanfwe- 
rable  Evidence,  nor  is  there  Room  to  difpute 
it ;  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  fpeaks  it,  the 
French  Cloth,  with  all  its  fuperficial  French 
Glofs  upon  it,  is  fine,  but  thin  and  fpungy, 
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and  will  do  the  Wearer  neither  Credit  or 
Service,  while  the  Englijh  Cloth  wears  to 
the  laft  like  a  Board,  firm  and  itrong,  and 
has  a  kind  of  Beauty  even  in  its  Rags. 

H  enceI  infer,  we  have  no  fucli  Reafon 
to  terrify  our  felves  with  the  Apprehenfions 
of  other  Nations  ruining  our  Trade,  and 
out-doing  us  in  our  woollen  Manufacture  ; 
let  us  but  keep  our  Wool  at  Home,  and 
we  need  be  in  no  Pain  for  our  Manufacture 
any  where :  But  of  that  hereafter. 

I  return  to  the  Magnitude  of  our  Wool¬ 
len  Manufacture ;  which,  as  I  have  faid 
above,  I  infift  is  the  greatelt  fingle  Manu¬ 
facture,  and  occafions  the  greateft  Trade 
both  Abroad  and  at  Home,  of  any  Manufa¬ 
cture  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  particular 
Nation  in  the  World,  be  that  Nation  other- 
wife  as  much  greater,  richer,  or  more  po¬ 
pulous  than  we  are,  as  you  will. 

But  there  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  Englijh  Woollen  Manufacture, 
which  is  above  all  our  Boafts ;  and  were  we 
to  ufe  the  utmoft  Partiality,  and  the  utmolt 
Art  to  compliment  our  own  Country,  and 
fet  out  the  Beauty  and  Ufefulnefs  of  our 
Manufacture,  nothing  could  be  equal  to  this. 

I  t  is  not  only  great  from  the  prodigious 
Quantity  of  the  Wool,  the  Numbers  of  the 
People  employ’d  in  it,  the  valt  Quantity 
of  Goods  made,  and  the  Beauty  and  Perfe¬ 
ction  of  the  Performance :  But  the  Exten- 
uvenefs  of  its  Confumption,  is  another  Pro- 
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digv  in  1  rade ;  and  I  cannot  pafs  it  with¬ 
out  fome Notice  :  I’ll  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

Linen  is  a  Ihing  univerfally  worn  and 
wanted;  and  few  People  of  any  tolerable 
Figure  or  Fafhion  in  the  World  are,  or  can 
be  without  it :  But  then,  more  or  left,  all 
the  Nations  of  Europe  make  it;  and  all  they 
have  to  do,  is  only  as  it  were  to  exchange 
Sorts  with  one  another. 

The  Silk  Manufacture  is  very  great  and 
in  all  Nations  fome  or  other  of  it  is  made 
uieof;  but  then,  ’tis  made  in  many  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  is  exported  from  one  to  another 
in  Trade  leveral  Ways,  the  French ,  the 
Italians ,  the  Venetians ,  the  Dutch ,  the 
Flemings ,  and  now  the  Englijh ,  make  all 
their  own,  and  carefully  exclude  the  Eajl 
Indian  Silks  from  their  Countries. 

"1  he  Ruffian  and  Turkijh  Empire  are  fup- 
ply  d  from  'Perfia^  and  the  Spaniards  and 
Africans  South,  and  the  Germans  and 
Swedes  North,  from  India ,  the  Variety 
fpreads  as  the  Situation  of  the  Countries, 
and  as  the  Commerce  direCts. 

The  Callicoes  are  fent  from  the  Indies 
by  Land  into  Turky ,  by  Land  and  Inland 
Seas  into  Rlufcovy  and  Tart  ary,  and  about 
by  long-Sea  into  Europe  and  America ,  till 
in  general  they  are  become  a  Grievance, 
and  a! moll  all  the  European  Nations  but 
the  Dutch ,  reftrain  and  prohibit  them. 

But  take  our  Englijh  Woollen  Manu¬ 
facture,  and  go  where  you  will  you  find  it; 

i  ’tis 
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Ttis  in  every  Country,  in  every  Market,  in  e- 
very  trading  Place;  and’tis  receiv’d,  valued, 
and  made  ufe  of,  nay,  call’d  for  and  wanted  e- 
very  where.  In  a  Word,  all  the  World  wears 
it,  all  the  World  defiresit,and  all  the  World  al- 
moft  envies  us  the  Glory  and  Advantage  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  the  Drefs  of  the  Mean  and  the 
Poor  in  the  feveral  Countries  where  it 
fpreads,  but  of  the  Bell:  and  Richeft:  The 
Princes,  nay,  at  this  Time  I  may  fay,  the 
Kings  of  the  Earth,  are  cloth’d  with  it.  I 
appeal  to  all  his  Ma  jelly’s  Servants,  who 
have  had  the  Honour  of  his  Commillion  as 
Ambafladors,  andRefidents  in  foreign  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  Courts  of  Princes  throughout 
Europe ,  whether  they  have  not  feen  the 
Czar  of  Mufcovy ,  the  Kings  of  Sweden , 
i Denmark ,  Eruffia^  ‘Poland ;  nay,  even  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  himfeif,  cloathed  in 
Englijh  Cloth. 

The  King  of  Spain  vouchfafes,  even  on 
his  Days  of  Ceremony,  to  appear  in  a  Bays 
Cloak  ;  the  Grand  Seignior ,  Lord  of  the 
whole  Turki/b  Empire,  has  his  Robe  of  En- 
glijh  Cloth,  and  the  Sophy  of  Terjia ,  amidft 
all  his  Perjian  and  Indian  Silks,  wears  his 
long  Gown  of  Crimfon  Broad  Cloth ,  and 
elleems  it,  as  it  really  is,  the  noblell  Drefs 
in  the  World. 

A  s  it  is  with  the  Princes,  it  is,  and  ever 
will  be  with  the  People,  the  Nobility,  the 
Gentlemen,  and  in  a  Word,  the  Burghers, 
the  bed  and  wealthiefl  of  the  People  are 
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generally  cloatlrd  with  it ;  nay,  fo  far 
has  it  prevail’d,  that  in  Rujjia  and  Sweden 
and  other  cold  Climates,  it  has  been  known, 
that  thofe  who  could  not  go  to  the  Price  of 
Englijh  Cloth ,  have  bought  the  Lifts  of  it 
which  the  Taylors  cut  off,  lowed  them 
together,  and  lin’d  them  with  Furs,  to  make 
them  long  Robes  or  Garments,  which  they 
wore  in  that  Country,  till  the  late  Czar  cut 
them  fhorter  for  them. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  Imitati¬ 
ons  which  the  People  of  thefe  feveral  Coun¬ 
tries  are  faid  to  run  into,  to  the  Prejudice  of 
our  Manufacture.  ’Tis  true,  the  Swedes , 
the  EruJJians ,  and  feveral  other  People,  do 
imitate  the  Englijh  Manufacture,  and  would 
gladly  do  it  univerfally  for  the  Advantage 
of  their  People;  and  we  cannot  blame  them  ; 
nay,  even  this  alone  is  a  Document,  an  authen- 
tick  Voucher  to  the  Truth  of  what  I  have 
faid  :  For  if  our  Woollen  Manufacture  were 
not  neceffary  to  them,  they  would  not  buy 
it  of  us ;  and  if  not  profitable,  they  would 
not  attempt  to  mimick  and  make  it. 

But  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  they  are 
able  indeed  to  make  the  coarfeft  and  meanelt 
of  the  Manufacture,  and  that  juft  enough 
to  cover  and  cloath  the  Boors,  and  molt  de- 
lpicable  of  their  People;  thofe  whofe  Clo¬ 
thing  was  our  coarfeDuftells,  Wadmill,  Half 
thicks,  and  in  general  a  kind  of  the  coarfeft 
Kerfies,  but  a  Degree  or  two  above  Blan¬ 
kets;  or  perhaps,  the  meaneft  of  our  Dozens, 
i  and 
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and  what  we  call  Torjhire  Cloths :  And  even 
this  is  done  but  indifferently  neither. 

But  in  all  thefe  Countries,  the  People 
of  Fafliion  ftill  cloath  with  our  Englijh  line 
broad  Cloth;  and  ’ds  ordinary  to  have  a 
Ship  bound  to  Gotteuburgh ,  or  to  Stock¬ 
holm,  carry  500  or  1000  S p ani fh  Cloths  at 
a  Time  into  Sweden  ;  by  Spanish  Cloths  1 
mean  the  fine  medly  Cloths,  luch  exactly 
as  we  wear  here,  which  are  mix’d  with 
Spanijh  Wool  in  the  Making,  and  there¬ 
fore  call’d  Spanijh  Cloths. 

I  t  is  the  fame  at  Stetin  and  Koningf- 
burghj  Straelfund  or  Dantzickj  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Kings  of  ‘ PruJJia  and  Poland , 
prohibiting  our  Cloths,  and  fetting  their 
own  People  to  Work. 

To  conclude;  our  Manufacture  is  the 
general  Wear,  for  therein  the  Argument  is 
forcible ;  ’tis  not  that  fome  of  it  is  to  be  had 
everywhere,  for  fo  might  be  faid  oi  feveral 
other  Things,  as  of  the  French  fine  Stuffs, 
Silks  and  Druggets,  and  other  light  fpungy 
Manufacture  of  Hair  and  Silk  mingled  with 
Wool,  ©c. 

But  the  Englijh  broad  Cloth  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  Wear ;  the  Druggets,  Serges,  Du-roys, 
Kerfies,  Camlets;  in  a  Word,  the  Wool¬ 
len  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
general  Wear  in  all  the  Countries  in  Europe . 

The  Mufcovites ,  as  I  have  faid,  wore 
them  formerly  in  their  long  Veits,  the 
Germans ,  the  Boles ,  the  Swedes  are  clothed 
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with  them  univerfally  ;  witnefs  the  great 
Marts  or  Fairs,  of  Leipfick  and  Frankfort „ 
where  fuel)  exceeding  Quantities  of  them 
are  fold  every  Year,  as  is  faid  above,  and  wit¬ 
nefs  the  Cities  ol  Hamburgh Lubeckj  Bre¬ 
men  and  Embden ,  by  which  all  the  Provin¬ 
ces  of  the  lower  Germany  are  fupplied. 

Not  a  capital  City  in  the  Empire,  but 
you  may  find  the  Shops  of  the  Tradefmen 
itor’d  with  £ nglijh  Cloth,  as  far  as  the  Na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Elbj  the  Oder ,  or  the  IVeif- 
fel  can  convey  them ;  the  Rhine j  the  Maes ^ 
the  Mofelle.,  the  Saar ,  the  Maittj  the 
J\.ec  kar  ^  the  SDanubej  they  all  afiift  to  hand 
it  on,  not  at  Fragile  only,  not  at  Vienna 3 
not  at  Munich but  even  at  Buda  and  Bel¬ 
grade  it  is  to  be  fold;  and  the  befi:  Gentle¬ 
men  in  the  Country  buy  it,  if  they  do  not, 
7tis  for  Want  oi  Money,  and  not  for  Want 
of  Will. 

From  the  Empire,  and  the  northern 
Countries,  come  away  into  the  Mcditerra- 
neatij  I  have  mention’d  the  Turkijh  Court, 
there  you  fee  the  Baf'asj  the  Bgas_,  the 
KadilefcharSj  and  even  the  Grand  Seigni¬ 
or j  cioth’d  with  Englifh  Cloth,  even  in 
their  Habits  of  Ceremony. 

From  thence  you  come  to  Italy his  the 
fame  there,  and  the  great  Fair  at  Mejfina  is 
an  undeniable  Evidence  of  it,  where  there  is 
feldom  fo  little  as  an  Hundred  Thoufand 
Pound  Value,  fold  in  our  Englifh  Woollen 
Manufacture  every  Seafon,  l'uch  as  Drug¬ 
gets, 
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gets,  Du-Roys,  Sagathyes,  Camlets,  with 
ill  other  Sorts  of  Mens  Stuffs,  and  broad 
Cloth  it  felf;  and  tho’  they  have  wrought 
silks  in  fuch  Abundance,  and  fo  cheap,  yet 
you  lee  the  Italians  generally  clothed  in 
l inglijh  Cloth  or  thin  Stuffs;  the  Clergy  in 
black  Bays,  the  Nuns  are  vail’d  with  fine 
Says,  and  Long  Ellsj  and  even  the  noble 
Venetians  wear  our  fine  Cloth  for  their 
beff:  Drefs. 

At  Rome  it  is  the  fame,  the  foreign  Prin¬ 
ts  and  Ambaffadors,  and  the  Italian  Prin¬ 
ces  themfelves,  wear  it  at  Millan j  at 
Turin ,  at  Naples even  at  Rome.,  ’tis  all  the 
fame:  As  to  France ,  I  mention’d  it  already, 
and  I  fcarce  need  name  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Rortuguefe . 

What  one  Manufacture  like  this  can 
boaft  of  fo  general  a  Reception,  or  of 
being  the  Favourite  Drefs  of  the  whole 
Chriftian  World?  If  we  fhould  go  over  to 
America j  whether  to  the  Brajils ,  the  flou- 
rilhing  Colony  of  the  Rortuguefe how 
many  Hundred  Thoufand  Moyd’ors  a  Year 
do  we  receive  from  thence,  for  the  Englijh 
Manufactures  worn  and  confumed  there, 
notwithftanding  the  intenfe  Heat  of  the 
Place  ?  ’tis  the  fame  Thing  at  Mexico the 
moft  luxurious,  extravagant,  and  profufe 
City  and  Country  in  the  World;  even  there 
the  utmoft  Pride  of  the  proudeft  People 
upon  Earth,  is  to  be  clothed  in  the  Englijh 
Cloth,  and  to  have  their  Waftcoats  and 
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Biccchcs  of  fine  Camlets,  and  other  Stuffs 
of  Crimfon  and  Scarlet ;  and  over  all,  a 
Cloak  of  our  Ejfex  Bays. 

M  is  the  kune  at  Cartagena at  Pana- 
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richeft  Cities  of  their  feveral  Countries* 
fome  of  them  fituate  within  ten  Decrees  of 
the  Equinox,  and  where  the  Heats  are 
almoit  unfufrerable ;  which  I  mention  to  ob- 
ferve  to  you,  how  well  our  Manufactures 
are  adapted  to  all  Countries,  Climates,  Per- 
ions,  and  Qualities  ;  not  too  thin  for  the 
frozen  Laplanders ,  Swedes „  and  Ruffians , 
or  too  thick  for  the  fcorch’d  Americans 
and  Inhabitants  of  ’Peru  and  Brazil ;  not 
too  light  for  the  Germans ,  or  too7  hea¬ 
vy  for  the  Italians. 

In  Value  Ms  the  fame;  not  too  cheap 
for  the  Nobility,  no  not  for  the  Kings  and 
the  Emperors  of  the  World  ;  not  too  dear 
for  the  Burghers  and  the  Tradefmen,  no 
not  for  the  Boors,  and  the  Peafants ;  not  too 
gay  for  the  Men,  not  too  grave  for  the 
Ladies:  We  find  in  common,  the  Britijh 
Manufacture  is  the  general  Wear,  as  well 
of  Poor  as  rich ;  the  higheft  Sovereign,  and 
the  moll  retir’d  Reclufe;  ’tis  the  belt  Habit 
of  the  Deft  of  their  People,  in  every  Nation 
in  Europe ,  Afia,  Africa  and  America  ;  the 
only  Country  where  it  is  not  fo,  is  that  Part 
of  Afia,  which  we  call  the  Eafi  Indies ,  where 
the  infinite  Variety  of  their  own  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  the  little  Time  that  the 
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E nglijh  have  traded  among  them,  has  not 
yet  made  its  Way  ;  yet  we  find  it  begins  to 
be  received  in  China ,  and  alio  at  the  Court 
of  the  Mogul ;  and  as  the  Number  of  Eu~ 
ropeans  encreale  in  the  Indies ,  there  is 
Room  to  believe  the  Britijh  Manufactures 
will  gain  Ground  among  them  too ;  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  at  Melinda ,  and  the  other  Tor- 
tuguefe  Settlements  on  the  Halt  Coalt  ot  A- 
frica ,  beyond  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope , 
where  the  Tortuguefe  have  brought  the 
Natives  to  wear  Clothes,  even  within  five 
Degrees  of  the  Line ;  there  the  Britijh  Ma¬ 
nufacture,  carried  by  the  Tortuguefe  to 
them,  are  the  general  Habit,  as  well  of  the 
Natives,  as  of  the  Tortuguefe ,  among  whom 
they  dwell. 

\Vhat  can  be  more  plain  than  thefe 
FaCts,  of  which  the  whole  World  are  Wit- 
nelfes  ?  And  what  can  be  a  clearer  Proof  of 
the  Magnitude  of  our  Woollen  Manu¬ 
facture?  I  think  I  need  fay  no  more  a- 
bout  it. 

What  Wonder  then,  that  the  feverai 
Nations  endeavour  to  fet  their  own  People 
to  work  to  make  it  ?  How  could  any  other 
be  expeCted  ?  That  alfois  a  farther  Teftimo- 
ny  of  its  intrinlick  Value,  and  the  Neceffi- 
ty  of  it  in  Ufe. 

if.  It  appears,  that  they  cannot  be 

without  it. 

'idljij  That  it  is  to  be  had  no  where 
elfe. 

1.  They- 
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i.  They  cannot  be  without  it  ;  if  any 
other  Sort  of  Goods  would  fupply,’  if  their 
Linens  would  cloath  the  Germans \  or  their 
Silks  the  Italians  /  it  any  T[  hing  of  their 

own  Gtowth  would  be  equivalent  to  them 
why  do  they  not  prohibit  ours,  as  they  do  the 
Silks  and  Callicoes  of  India  ?  I  mean  in 
geneial,  as  the  Spaniards  moft  ridiculouf- 
ly  did  a  few  Months  fince,  without  having 
any  thing  for  their  People  to  wear  in  the 
Room  of  them;  which  made  their  very  Wo¬ 
men  laugh  at  them,  and  ask  their  Husbands 
where  they  would  get  Cloths. 

It  is  true  fome  Princes  have  prohibited 
fome  of  our  Manufactures ;  that  is  to  fay, 
fuch  particular  Sorts  as  their  own  Wool’ 
and  their  own  People  can  make  ;  but  where 
is  the.  Prince  or  People,  Kingdom  or  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  World,  the  Indies  excepted, 
who  will,  or  indeed  can  be  wholly  without 
our  Woollen  Manufacture? 

2.  That  it  is  not  to  be  lupplied  from 
any  other  Country,  is  as  evident  as  the 
other  ;  for  where  is  that  Country,  and  why 
are  they  not  as  rich,  as  opulent,  as  power¬ 
ful  at  Sea,  and  on  Shore,  as  England  is  ? 

Where  is  the  Country  ?  if  there  is  not  a 
Country,  as  I  have  prov’d  above,  that  has 
or  can  have  an  equivalent  Manufacture,  or 
that  does  not  buy  from  us,  How  fhould 
there  be  a  Country  that  can  fupply  its 
Neighbours? 


But 
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But  why  do  not  feme  of  the  Nations, 
who  envy  the  Profits  and  Advantages  of 
this  Manufacture  to  us,  and  who  would 
be  careful  to  keep  at  home  the  immenie 
Sums  of  Money,  which  this  (to  us  happy) 
Article  draws  from  them ;  I  fay,  Why  do 
they  not  publifh  a  general  Prohibition,  not 
of  this  or  that  particular  Sort  of  our  Goods, 
but  of  all  Woollen  Goods  whatfoever,  and 
from  what  Country  foever  ? 

I  s  it  poffible,  that  they  can  find  out 
no  Equipment  for  themfelves  ?  Might  not 
the  Men  in  Italy  and  Spain  cloatli  them¬ 
felves  in  thick  Silks,  Velvets,  and  ftrong 
Vaduafoys  ?  and  in  the  North,  might  not 
the  Voles  j  the  Ruffians j  the  Swedes the 
SDaneSj  the  Vruffiansj  the  Saxons  drefs 
themfelves  in  rich  Furrs,  Skins  of  Beads, 
fuch  as  the  Sables  and  Ermines,  Beaver,  Ot¬ 
ter,  and  black  Fox  Skins,  the  latter  more 
valuable  than  Ermines  ? 

Methinks  the  Germans ,  and  Italians , 
who  are  fuch  Matters  of  the  Linen  and  Silk 
Manufactures,  and  have  the  Advantage  of 
fuch  Quantities  of  Furrs  as  th z  Ruffians  could 
furnifhthem  with,  might  improve  them  into 
fomeForm,  and  turn  them  into  fome  Shape, 
fo  as  to  fupply  their  Want  of  Clothes,  and 
not  impoverifh  themfelves  and  their  Coun¬ 
try  to  buy  Foreign  Manufactures  :  The  re¬ 
vet  enci  grave  Sables,  and  the  royal  Ornaments 
oi  Ermines,  might  ferve  to  gratify  their  Va¬ 
nity,  and  make  them  all,  like  thofe  Cor¬ 
poration- 
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poration-Princes,  called  Aldermen  ;  and 
they  might  cloath  as  rich  in  Furs  and  Fox- 
Skins  as  they  pleas’d,  if  the  Outfide  was 
plain,  the  Infide  would  be  great  and  rich, 
and  the  Climate  would  reconcile  them  to5 
the  Warmth  of  the  Drefs. 

But  ’tis  impofiible ;  it  will  not  do;  no¬ 
thing  can  anfwer  all  the  Ends  of  Drefs,  but 
good  Englijh  broad  Cloth,  fine  Camlets, 
Druggets,  Serges,  and  fuch  like  ;  thefe  they 
muft  have,  and  with  thefe  none  but  Eng - 
land  can  fupply  them  ;  Be  their  Country 
hot  or  cold,  torrid  or  frigid,  ’tis  the  fame 
Thing,  near  the  Equinox,  or  near  the  Pole, 
the  Englijh  Woollen  Manufacture  clothes 
them  all ;  here  it  covers  them  warm,  from 
the  freezing  Breath  of  the  Northern  Bear ; 
and  there  it  fhades  them,  and  keeps  them 
cool  from  the  fcorching  Beams  of  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  Sun. 

Let  no  Man  wonder,  that  the  Woollen 
Manufacture  of  England  is  arriv’d  to  fuch  a 
Magnitude,  when  in  a  Word  it  may  be 
faid  to  cloath  the  World  ;  there  are  but 
three  Sorts  of  People  in  the  World  that  do 
not  ufe  it. 

1 /I,  Those  that  cloath  altogether  with 
Callicoes,  and  Silks,  as  in  India;  the  Ma¬ 
nufactures  of  their  own  Country. 

2  dly’j  Those  that  living  in  fome  hot 
Countries,  wear  no  Cloths  at  all.  And, 

idly,,  Those  who  are  fo  very  poor  and 
defpicable,  that  they  cannot  get  it. 


Chap. 
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Of  the  Magnitude  of  the  Britifh 
Commerce ,  as  it  refpeCts  the  Con¬ 
sumption  of  foreign  Goods  import¬ 
ed  from  abroad ,  as  well  as  of  our 

own  Product  and  Manufacture 

,  \ 

at  home . 

S  our  Manufactures,  and  other 
Exportations  are  thus  great,  and 
the  Confumption  and  Export  of 
our  own,  whether  Product  or 
Manufactures^  are  fo  much  a  Prodigy  for 
their  Magnitude,  and  are  thus  extended  to 
all  Parts  of  the  World,  our  Importations 
are  no  lefs  prodigious  ;  and  this  the  rather, 
becaufe  of  the  great  Confumption  of  thole 
Importations  among  our  felves,  as  well  as 
their  Exportation  as  Merchandize. 

I  t  mull  be  acknowledg’d,  that  the  Trade 
of  the  'Dutch  by  foreign  Importations,  is  alfo 
very  great,  and  may  be  faid  to  exceed  the 
Importations  of  England ;  and  I  believe  in 
many  Articles  they  do  fo,  if  we  confider 
their  Eaji  Country  Fleets,  their  Greenland 

Fleets, 
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Fleets,  their  Haft  India j  their  French  Wine 
and  their  Herring  Fleets,  and  all  their  other 
■Branches  of  Trade  to  Turky ,  and  to  the  Me - 
diterranean-,  and  efpecially  their  Importati¬ 
ons  of  woollen  Manufacture,  Sugars,  Tobac¬ 
cos,  wrought  and  other  Plantation  Goods ; 
Lead,  Tin Iron ,  and  Brafs ;  Drugs,  Dye 
Stuffs j  Corn,,  &c.  from  England. 

But  then  the  Dutch  muft  be  underftood 
to  be  as  they  really  are,  the  Carry ers  of  the 
World j  the  middle  Perfons  in  Trade,  the 
Factors  _  and  Brokers  of  Europe  :  That 
as  is  laid  above,  they  buy  to  fell  a<*aim 
take  in  to  fend  out ;  and  the  greatefl:  Part 
of  their  vaft  Commerce  confilts  in  being 
fupplykl  from  all  Parts  of  the  World,  that 
they  may  fupply  all  the  World  again : 
Thus  they  fupply  fome  Nations  with  Corn, 
others  with  Ships,  or  Naval  Stores  for 
Ships;  others  with  Arms  and  Ammunition 
of  all  kinds  ;  fuch  as  Powder,  Shot,  Shells, 
Lead,  Iron,  _  Copper,  Cannon,  Mortars, 
&c.  others  with  Fifh,  others  with  woollen 
Manufactures,  and  the.  like  ;  and  yet,  they 
have  neither  Corn,  Hemp,  Tar,  Timber, 
Lead,  Iron,  Arms,  Ammunition,  woollen 
Manufacture,  orFifh  of  their  own  Growth; 
the  ProduCt  of  their  own  Land  or  Seas, 
or  Labour  of  their  own  People,  other  than 
as  Navigators  and  Seamen,  to  fetch,  find, 
and  carry  them. 

Nor  is  their  home  Conlumption  of  fo¬ 
reign  Importations  great,  except  of  Corn 

and 
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woollen  Manufacture ;  their  People  are 
few,  compar’d  to  foreign  Nations,  tho* 
many  compar’d  to  the  Country  where  they 
dwell  ;  their  Way  of  Living  is  fparing,  their 
ExceiTes  few  and  mean,  and  their  Oltenta- 
tion  or  Gayety  very  low  priz’d. 

But  in  England \  the  Country  is  large, 
populous,  rich,  fruitful  ;  the  Way  of  Liv¬ 
ing,  large,  luxurious,  vain  and  expenfive, 
even  to  a  Profufion,  the  Temper  of  the 
People  gay,  oftentatious,  vicious,  and  full 
of  ExcelTes  ;  even  criminally  To  in  fome 

Things,  and  too  much  encreafing  in  them 
all. 

Hence  comes  as  a  Confequence,  a  vaft 
Importation  of  foreign  Growth  of  every 
kind,  either  for  Eating  or  Drinking,  for 
Fancy  or  Falnions,  and  this  lo  great,  as 
not  to  be  ecjuall’d  in  any  Part  of  the  World ; 
the  Fad  feems  a  Charge,  tho’  not  defign’d 
as  fuch,  but  to  i  11  u Urate  the  Subjed  :  But 

I  muft  defcend  a  little  to  Particulars,  to 
make  it  out. 

I  am  credibly  inform’d,  and  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  true,  that  take  all  the  maritime 
Nations  of  Europe ,  where  no  Wine  is 
made,  and  caft  them  up  together,  they  do 
not  import  lo  much  Wine  as  the  Subieds 
of  Great  Britain  do,  for  we  have  not  a 
Drop  of  our  own  Growth  ;  and  this,  not- 
withftanding  a  very  great  Confumption  of 
Malt-Liquoi  s,  Malt  and  MelalTes  Spirits, 
btesv  d  and  diftill  d  at  Home  ;  and  notwith- 

D  Banding 
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Handing  a  vail  Quantity  of  Cyder  and  Per¬ 
ry,  Mead,  Rum,  and  other  Liquors ;  much 
of  it  fpent  in  meer  Extravagance  and  Profu- 
fion ;  and  in  fpite  of  a  moll  exceflive  Duty  . 
upon  the  Importation  of  the  Wine,  as  well 
as  an  Excife  upon  the  Confumption  of  the 
brew’d  Liquors  of  our  own. 

The  Importation  of  W  ines  of  all  Kinds, 
and  Brandy  included,  from  abroad,  have 
been  often  calculated  by  juft  Mediums  of 
Years,  and  is  lately  call  up  for  the  Year 
1721,  at  6ccoo  Pipes,  or  30000  Ton  per 
Annum. 

But  then  let  me  add  by  Way  of  Sup¬ 
plement,  That  as  I  underftand  it, 

1 .  All  this  Account  is  exclufive  of  the 
Wines  and  Brandy  imported  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland ,  and  the  IJle  of  Man  ;  and  of  all 
the  Madera  and  Canary  Wines  imported  in 
our  Colonies,  the  Madera  Wine  being  at 
leapt  1  coo  Ton  per  Annum  ;  and  the  Wine 
imported  in  Scot  land  and  Ireland,  8c  c.  can¬ 
not  be  fo  little  as  3000  1  on  more,  which 
makes  it  40000  Ton  in  all. 

2.  It  is  exclufive  of  all  the  French 
Wines  and  Brandy  run  on  Shore  by  the 
Smugglers,  in  all  the  three  Kingdoms, 
and'  efpecialiy  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
where  1  have  forne  particular  Reafons  to 
believe,  not  x-6th  Part  (of  the  Brandy,  ef¬ 
pecialiy)  pays  the  Duty. 

2.  It  is  exclufive  of  all  the  Rum  dillil- 

led  in  the  Wejl  India  Colonies,  and  con- 

fumkl 
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fum'd  in  thofe  Colonies,  as  well  in  the  If- 
lands,  as  on  the  Continent. 

These  are  all  to  be  call’d  Importations, 
and  the  Sum  total  is  prodigious;  let  any 
Man  that  may  think  me  fevere,  in  laying 
we  are  a  luxurious,  expenfive  People,  cal¬ 
culate  the  annual  Confumption  ol  Wine 
and  ft  tong  Liquors  in  his  Majefty’s  Domi¬ 
nions  at  this  Time  ;  and  then  judge  imparti¬ 
ally,  whether  I  do  Juftice  to  the  People 
or  no. 

Were  Wine  the  ordinary  Drink  of  the 
People,  or  were  ftrong  Beer  and  Ale  the 
needful  Table-Liquors  for  the  Support  ol 
Life,  it  were  quite  another  Cafe  ;  but  it 
Wine  were  the  ordinary  Drink,  it  would 
be  mingled  in  the  drinking  with  Water, 
as  it  is  in  the  ufual  drinking  ol  the  Coun¬ 
tries  where  it  grows,  as  in  Spain  j  Italy 3 
France &c.  where  fcarce  any  Wine  is 
drank  without  Water,  and  very  little  to 
Excefs. 

N.  B.  I  n  France  and  Spain ,  Wine 
mingled  with  Water,  is  the  ordinary 
Beverage  or  Drink  for  meer  Neceflity, 
as  Food  ;  but  if  they  take  any  Thing 
to  exhilerate  or  raife  the  Spirits,  it  is 
Brandy  ;  which  yet,  they  very  rarely 
drink  to  Excefs ;  whereas  here ;  all,  as 
well  Brandy  as  Wine,  and  all  our  ftrong 
compounded  Drinks,  Inch  as  flout  Ale, 
Punch,  Double-Beer,  Fine- Ale, 
are  all  drank  to  Excefs,  and  that  to 

O  2  fuch 
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fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  become  the  Poi- 
ion,  as  well  of  our  Health  as  of  our 
Morals ;  fatal  to  the  Body,  to  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  even  to  the  Underftanding  ; 
and  we  fee  daily  Examples  of  Men  of 
ftrong  Bodies  drinking  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  Grave  ;  and  which  isftill  worfe, 
Men  of  ftrong  Heads,  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  drinking  themfelves  into  Idio- 
tifm  and  Stupidity  :  But  that  by  the 
way  ;  I  return  to  the  Difcourfe,  as  it 
is  the  Subjed  of  Trade;  Wine,  and  all 
the  ftrong  Liquors  mention’d  above, 
are  not  our  Drink,  but  our  Excefs ; 
not  our  needful,  but  our  fuperfluous 
Drink. 

On  the  other  Hand,  our  Table  Beer , 
which  is  the  wholefome,  ufeful,  and  necefla- 
ry  Liquor  of  theiCountry,  made  for  Family- 
Supply,  and  ufed  as  fuch  by  the  fober  Part 
of  our  People,  is  excluded  from  the  Ac¬ 
count  :  Nor  is  there  a  Gallon  of  Water 
mingled  with  a  Hogfhead  of  Wine,  one 
with  another,  for  all  the  Wine  we  drink. 

I  am  not  going  to  launch  out  here  into 
a  Satyr  upon  our  Country,  or  to  dip  into 
the  Scandal  of  our  common  Vices ;  the  im- 
menfe  Greatnefs  of  our  Trade  is  the  Sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  our  Vices  are  fo  unhappily  min¬ 
gled  with  our  Intereft  in  Trade,  that  as  a 
late  Author,  writing  on  that  Subject:,  fays 
well,  Our  Luxury  is  become  a  Virtue  in 

Corn- 
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Commerce ,  and  our  Extravagancies  are  the 
Life  and  Soul  of  our  Trade. 

A  s  I  propofed  to  judge  of  the  Great- 
nefs  of  our  Manufactures,  by  the  Quantity 
of  the  Wool  which  is  confum’d  in  ma¬ 
king  them  ;  fo  we  may  take  fome  View  of 
the  Confumption  of  Liquor  among  us, 
from  the  Quantity  of  Malt  confum’d  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  that  being  the 
Fund  or  Principle  from  whence  they  are 
produc’d. 

*  I  fhall  not  enter  here  into  a  Cloud  of 
Figures,  to  deduce  the  long  Account ;  but 
tell  you  in  the  Grofs,  and  at  one  View, 
that  calculating  the  Quantity  of  Drink 
brew’d  from  the  Quantity  of  Malt  made, 
and  taking  that  from  the  Foot  of  the  Ex- 
cife,  or  "Duty  paid  on  the  Malt,  called  in 
general  the  Malt  Tax ,  I  venture  to  affirm, 
there  are  forty  Millions  of  Bufhels  of  Malt 
brew’d  or  diftill’d  in  his  Majeliy’s  Domi¬ 
nions  every  Year,  exclufive  of  what  is  ex¬ 
ported  in  Trade  to  foreign  Countries. 

I  t  remains  only  to  deduct  out  of  this 
Reckoning,  the  fmall  Beer ;  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Quantity  yearly  made  Ufe  of  in  Table 
Beer  for  Family-Ufes ;  and  fhould  I  take 
out  one  fourth  Part  for  neceffary  Beer,  as 
I  call  it  ;  that  is,  fmall  Table-Beer,  which, 

I  think,  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  there 
would  ftill  remain  thirty  Millions  of  Bu- 
fiieis  to  be  brew  d  in  ffrong  Beer,  which 
it  muff  be  acknowledged,  is  much  of  it  Lux- 

O  3  ury 
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ury  and  Extravagance,  much  of  it  Vice 
and  Intemperance. 

Reduce  this  again  into  Drink,  and  al¬ 
low  three  Balhels  of  Malt  to  every  Barrel 
of  ftrong  Beer  ;  this  makes  no  lei's  than 
ten  Millions  of  Barrels  of  ftrong  Beer  con- 
f inn’d  at  Home,  in  this  fober  Nation  in  a 
Year. 

The  only  Exception  to  this  Account 
that  I  can  meet  with,  which  has  any 
weight  in  it,  is,  that  fome  of  this  Malt  is 
diftill’d  into  Spirits  ;  and  luppofe  I  allow 
200000  Quarter  per  Annum ,  fo  confum’d, 
that  is,  one  Million,  600000  Bufhel ;  it  will 
be  anfwer’d,  r/?,  That  this  is  of  the  worft 
of  the  Malt,  and  of  a  Kind  which  would 
not  make  good  Beer,  if  it  was  brew’d,  and 
that  much  of  it  is  not  fit  to  be  brew’d  at 
all  :  But  then,  2 It  will  be  faid,  that 
this  cannot  be  plac’d  to  the  Account  ol 
our  Temperance,  or  taken  oft  from  the 
Luxury  fpoken  of,  fince  his  generally 
brew’d  into  a  worfe  Liquor,  and  apply’d 
to  worfe  ufes,  which  it  is  not  my  Bufinefs 
at  this  Time  to  talk  of,  and  which  it  would 
be  better,  were  it  entirely  forgotten  (if that 
could  be)  then  fpoken  of  at  all. 

I  f  this  Confumption  of  Liquors  in  the 
King’s  Dominions  were  to  be  calculated 
in  the  whole,  and  the  Value  were  to  be 
caft  up  in  Money,  what  an  immenfe  Sum 
would  it  amount  to  ?  And  what  an  Article 

would 
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would  it  make  in  the  Magnitude  or  our 

T  Tticlc  ? 

I.  Take  the  Wine  and  Brandy  confuted 
in  the  whole,  and  luppoie  tne  Quantity 
to  be  no  more,  than  what  is  legally  import¬ 
ed,  not  reckoning  the  To  much  greater 
Quantity  of  what  is  clandeftinely  run  on 
Shore  by  Smuggling,  and  other  Brawls  : 
If  the  legally  imported  Quantity  of  Wine 
and  Brandy  amounts  to  40000  1  on,  the 
Rum  confum’d  in  the  Plantations  not  in¬ 
cluded,  which  is  a  very  great  Quantity. 

Let  this  be  brought  to  the  Pint  Pot ; 
that  is,  to  the  Retailer,  and  reduce  it  thus, 
1.  The  Price  of  almoft  all  Sorts  of  Wine 
and  Brandy,  is  at  leapt  to  a  Confumer,  fold 
at  two  Shillings  per  Quart  ;  the  hrenctj 
Wine,  the  Canary,  the  Rhenifh,  the  Sher¬ 
ry,  all  at  more  than  two  Shillings;  and  the 
Brandy  by  retail,  generally  at  double  the 
Price :  But  take  it  one  with  another,  at 
two  Shillings  per  Quart,  which  is  eight 
Shillings  per  Gallon,  and  make  a  reafona- 
ble  Ailowance  for  Bottoms  and  Leakage, 
as  ufual  ;  yet  to  what  an  immenfe  Sum 
does  the  Confumption  of  imported  Liquors 
in  the  Britijh  Dominions  amount  to  ? 

252  Gallons  is  a  T on,  this  at  8  s.per  Gallon, 
(the  Retailers  Price)  amounts  to  100  /.  5  6  s-. 
per  Ton  ;  but  abating  12  Gallons  in  every 
Ton  for  Bottoms  and  Leakage  :  And  fuppoie 
it  to  be  but  240  Gallons  Nett  Wine/tr  Ton, 
at  8  j\  per  Gallon,  it  is  06  l.  per  Ton. 

O  4  40000 
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nr* 

I  on . 

40000  of  Wine  and  Brandy  imported 
96  yearly  at  96  1.  per  'Ion,  a- 
- - mounts  to  3.840000  /. 

240000 

360000 


/.  3,840000. 

JS[.  B,  ]  here  is  no  need  at  ail  of  the 
Abatement  for  Bottoms  and  Leakage, 
the  Vintners  making  effe&ual  Pro- 
vifion  for  it  in  their  fhort  Meafure  : 
and  if  that  is  not  taken  out,  it  a- 
mounts  to  juft  four  Millions  Sterling 
per  Annum ;  befides  all  the  Wine  and 
Brandy  really  imported  in  the  dark  \ 
that  is,  by  ciandeftine  Trade,  Smus- 
^gling,  &c. 

Thus  much  is  calculated  upon  the  legal 
Importation  ;  and  as  we  may  call  it,  the 
known,  and  avow’d Confumption  of  Wines 
and  Brandy  in  the  Dominions  of  Great 
Britain  ;  what  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  clan- 
deftinely  brought  on  Shore,  is  hard  to 
d  ;  ermine:  But  they  who  know  as  I  do, 
how  common,  how  plentiful  Brandy  is,  I 
mean  French  Brandy,  known  and  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  to  be  fuch  on  all  the  Sea  Coafts  of 
England,  in  all  Parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  how  much  it  is  us’d.  They  who’d 
know,  that  but  a  few  Years  ago,  5000  Ton 

of 
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of  Brandy  was  faid  to  be  brought  into  the 
Hies  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey ,  from  France  in 
one  Year.  They  who  have  had  any  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  prodigious  Quantity  of  Wine 
and  Brandy  conftantly  brought  to,  and  ma¬ 
nag’d  (lo  it  feems  ’tis  call’d)  in  the  IJle  of 
Man ,  for  fome  Years  paft,  and  by  which 
that  whole  Ifland  is  vifibly  enrich’d,  to  a 
furprifing  Degree  :  I  fay,  thole  who  have 
had  any  Infight  in  thefe  Things,  will  not 
think  it  unreasonable  to  allow,  at  leaft  one 
fourth  Part  more  of  Wine  and  Brandy  to 
this  Account. 

But  it  is  enough  to  mention  it  only  ;  I 
believe,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that 
what  is  faid  above,  is  very  likely  to  be  true, 
viz.  That  the  Britijh  Dominions  import 
more  Wine,  than  all  the  Countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  are  without  Wine  of  their  own 
Import,  put  them  all  together. 

I  t  may  be  true,  that  fome  of  thofe 
Countries  import  more  Brandy  than  we 
do,  in  Proportion  to  their  Trade  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  allow’d,  only,  becaufe  we  have  load¬ 
ed  the  foreign  Brandy  with  heavy  Duties, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  Confumption  of 
our  own  Malt  Spirits. 

2.  I  might  in  the  next  Place  calculate 
here  the  Vaiue,  as  I  have  already  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  our  home  Confumption  of  ftrong 
Beer,  and  Ale,  among  our  own  People  ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  do  it,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  Quantity  of  Malt  con  fum’d 

in 
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in  the  whole,  (as  well  for  Sale,  as  for  pri¬ 
vate  Ufe)  as  alfo  from  the  Rate  ofExcife  : 
But  the  Sum  would  be  fo  great,  it  would 

fur p rife  the  Reader. 

I  x  is  true,  the  Beer,  or  Ale  brew’d  in 
Gentlemens  Houfes  for  private  Ufe,  does 
not  coil  fo  much  as  the  Beer  brew’d  for 
Sale,  becauie  of  the  Excife  ;  but  then,  if  we 
fhould  abate  reckoning  the  Beer  and  Ale 
retail’d,  at  the  Price  paid  by  the  Confumer, 
which  is  the  manner  of  Reckoning  we  are 
now  going  upon,  and  is  the  true  way,  when 
we  are  to  examine  the  Magnitude  of  an 
Expence,  on  the  Foot  of  Trade  ;  1  fay  then , 
if  we  fhould  abate  the  retailing  Price  of  the 
Beer  and  Ale  retail’d,  in  Ballance  of  the 
Quantity  confum’d  in  private  Families, 
which  I  think  is  giving  up  a  very  manifeft 
Odds ;  upon  this  Equality,  we  might  bring 
it  to  a  Head  ,  by  rating  all  the  ftrong 
Beer,  and  Ale  confum’d  in  England ,  at  the 
Rate  of  twenty  Shillings,  upon  every  three 
Bufhels  of  Malt.  If  there  are  any  Ob¬ 
jections  to  be  made  againft  the  Calculation, 
I  believe  they  would  be  eafily  anfwer’d ; 
but  if  they  cannot,  they  may  be  ballanc’d 
by  Abatement ;  for  as  by  this  Calculation, 
the  Confumption  of  ftrong  Drink  amounts 
to  no  lefs  than  ten  Millions  Sterling  per 
Annum ,  if  we  fhould  abate  a  quarter  Part 
of  it ;  ’tis  an  immenfe  and  almoft  incredi¬ 
ble  Sum,  and  what  no  other  Nation  in  the 
World  can  expend  in  one  Angle  Article. 

Now 
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Now  to  examine  this  a  little  another 
Way,  let  any  Man  that  is  admitted  to  fuch 
a  Liberty,  caft  up  the  Books  of  the  Excife, 
and  tell  us  how  much  the  Excile  upon 
.ftrong  Beer  amounts  to  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland ,  and  from  thence  fome  Eltimate 
may  be  made. 

SurposE  then,  for  Example,  the  Duty, 
as  collected  ;  for  in  this  Account,  we  are  not 
to  call:  up  and  deduct  the  Charges  of  the 
Collection,  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Of¬ 
fice,  the  Incidents,  &c.  but  how  much  is 
collected  from  the  Brewer ;  I  fay,  iuppoie 
this  amounts  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  all  his  Majefty’s  Dominions, 
where  the  Excife  is  payable,  to  Scoooo  /. 
per  Annum  :  I  doubt  not,  but  it  amounts 
to  much  more ;  but  let  the  critical  Enqui¬ 
rer  do  juftice  on  that  Account,  as  he  finds 
the  Cafe  will  demand  ;  I  have  good  Grounds 
to  fay  it  may  be  caft  up  thus,  till  a  Rea- 
fon  is  produc’d  why  it  Pnould  not. 

I  f  the  Excife  then,  at  four  Shillings  and 
nine  Pence  per  Barrel  upon  ftrong  Beer, 
collects  Soocoo  /.  per  Annum  ;  the  Beer 
being  fold  to  the  Retailer,  at  twenty  Shil¬ 
lings  per  Barrel,  mu  ft  then  amount  to  a- 
bove  four  Times  the  Sum  :  We  need  not 
in  fuch  a  conjectural  Eftimate  as  this,  caft 
up  the  Fractions  of  three  Pence  per  Bar¬ 
rel,  it  would  but  add  to  the  Sum,  which 
you  may  evidently  fee,  I  do  not  feek  to 
make  greater  than  it  is, 
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This  then  brings  the  Value  of  the 
Beer,  as  fold  to  the  Retailer,  to  be  three 
Millions  two  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  per 
Annum . 

Add  to  this  then,  the  Value  of  the  ftrong 
Beer  brew’d  for  private  Families,  which, 
as  before,  I  take  to  be  equal  to  the  other, 
(under  the  D  had  vantage  of  its  being  under 
rated,  viz.  to  the  Retailer,  and  not  to  the 
Confumer  )  but  to  avoid  Cavils,  I’ll  Rate 
it  at  half  that  Sum  :  The  Expence  then  of 
itrong  Beer  in  thefc  Dominions,  rifes  to 
four  Millions  nine  hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
per  Annum. 

I  could  fupport  thefe  Eftimates,  by  a 
flri£ter  comparing  the  Quantity  brew’d, 
with  the  Quantity  of  Mait  made ;  but  ’tis 
needlefs  here,  there  is  a  manifeft  Difference 
between  exa£t  critical  Examination,  and  a 
general  Eftimate,  after  the  manner  of  an 
Hypothecs  ;  it  is  the  latter  that  is  before  me 
now;  wherein,  however,  the  Advantage  is 
fo  great,  that  it  fully  anfwers  the  End  of 
the  Argument,  if  1  fhould  throw  in  a  Mil¬ 
lion  or  two  of  Pounds  Sterling,  in  the 
whole,  and  take  it  at  fo  much  lets  than  it 
really  amounts  to,  as  I  am  well  ajfur'd 
I  do  in  this  Account  :  For  Example ,  if  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  propofed  Principle,  I  am 
calling  up  the  Value  of  the  ftrong  Liquors 
which  the  Nation  confumes,  and  ought  to 
take  it  (for  the  purpofe)  at  the  Rate  it  colls 
the  Confumer,  as  I  did  in  the  Wine,  it 

would 
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would  ftand  thus.  Every  Barrel  of  ftrong 
Beer  retailed  by  the  Victuallers,  meafures 
him  out  by  the  Quart  Pot  3 6  Gallons;  this 
fold  at  3  d.  per  Quart,  the  ordinary  Price, 
(tho’  the  general  Rate  is  now  4  d.)  is  3  6  s. 
the  Barrel,  befides  the  Advantage  of  the  fel¬ 
ling  much  of  it  at  2  d.  per  Pint,  and  besides 
the  Half,  which  the  Victualler  finds  in  fhort 
Meafure. 

N.  B.  This  is  evident  in  the  Suttlers 
and  others,  who  draw  Drink  in  Garri- 
fons;  and  the  Tapfters,  who  take  Cel¬ 
lars  and  Tap-houfes  in  great  Inns,  who 
frequently  allow  the  Governours  and 
Mailers  of  fuch  Houfes,  30  to  35  s.  and 
fome  40  s.  per  Barrel  for  the  Drink  they 
draw  under  them  ;  fo  that  if  I  calcu¬ 
late  all  the  ftrong  Beer  at  the  Rate  of 
but  20  s.  per  Barrel,  it  will  allow  for 
all  the  Objections  that  can  be  made 
againft  any  other  Part,  feeing  it  cannot 
amount  to  much  above  half  the  V alue 
which  the  Confumer  pays. 

Upon  the  Whole,  I  take  upon  me  to  fay, 
without  any  Hazard  of  being  confuted,  that 
there  is  confirmed  in  his  Majefty’s  Domini¬ 
ons,  of  all  the  following  Liquors,  exclufive 
of  fmall  Beer,  no  lefs,  reckoning  it  at  the 
Value  paid  by  the  Confumer  to  the  Retailer, 
and  including  the  ftrong  Beer  brew’d  for 

private  Ufe,  than  the  full  Value  of  eight 
Millions  per  Annum.  b 
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The  Liquors  included  in  this  Account, 
are  as  follows. 


Wine  of  all  Sorts,  1 
Brandy,  j* 


Imported. 


Strong  Beer,  and  all? 
Cy  der  and  Perry,  3’ 


Brew’d  at  Home* 


Malt  and  Melafles  Spirits-*  Diftill’d  at 
Cyder  Spirits  yHome. 


Rum  diftill’d  from  Sugar  and  q  in  the  Plan- 
Beer  and  Ale  brew’d  S  tations. 


The  Plantations,  as  being  Part  of  our 
felves,  are  always  in  Accounts  of  Trade,  to 
be  call;  up  with  our  other  Accounts;  and  as 
their  Produce  is  efteem’dour  own:  So  their 
Confumption  fhould  be  alfo,  and  is  fo  in  all 
juft  Calculations  ;  and  for  this  Realon,  the 
Importations  from  thence  are  not  reckon’d 
as  foreign  Importations,  but  as  a  Home 
Produce. 

The  next  Article  of  the  Importation  of 
foreign  Goods  is  Linen,  and  this,  it  mull  be 
acknowledg’d,  relates  more  elpecially  to 
England ,  and  to  the  Confumption  here,  and 
in  the  Engli/h  Colonies  in  America. 

Of  this  Confumption,  it  may  indeed  be 
faid  it  is  a  ‘Prodigy  ;  and  tho’  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  Quantity  of  Linen  made  in  iome 
Parts  of  England ,  efpecially  in  the  North 

Parts, 
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Parts,  as  in  Lancajhire ,  Chejbire ,  TorkJhirej 
and  the  four  other  Northern  Countries,  in- 
fomuch,  that  at  one  Market  in  Lancajhire 
’tis  faid,  there  is  the  Value  of  <;oo  l.  a  Week 
fold  in  Hukabacks  only ;  yet  tins  Quantity  is 
fo  little  worth  mention,  that  this  fort  of  Li¬ 
nen  is  fcarce  feen  at  London :  but  England 
does  as  it  were  ravage  the  whole  fpinning 
World  for  Linen  and  Linen  Yarn  and  Lace, 
which  is  Linen  alfo. 

The  principal  Importations  of  Linen  are 
indeed  from  our  neighbouring  Countries; 
but  fuch  is  the  exceeding  Confumption  of 
Linen  here,  that  it  feems  as  if  all  the  World 
were  not  able  to  fupply  us ;  and  this  not 
only  of  the  coarfer  Kinds  of  Linen  from  the 
Northern  Nations,  but  fuch  is  the  Demand 
of  fine  Linens,  Hollands G ambricks,  and 
the  fineft  of  other  Country  Linen,  that  it  is 
advanc’d  to  me  for  a  certain  Truth,  by  a 
Per  ion  experienc’d  in  thole  Trades,  that 
England  alone  wears  and  confumes  as  much 
fine  Linen;  nay,  his  Words  are.  More  of 
the  fineft  Linen  than  all  the  Kingdom  of 
France ,  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  the 
united  'Provinces  put  together,  where  the 
fine  Linen  is  chiefly  made. 

I  need  not  enter  critically  into  theEnqui- 
whether  this  is  literally  true  or  no;  but 
when  I  come  to  look  into  our  Cuflom-lioufe 
Ents  ies,  and  fee  by  the  Books  the  exceeding 
Quantity  of  Linen,  as  well  fine  as  coarfe, 

impor- 
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imported  into  England  from  all  Parts,  it  is 
really  furprifing.  For  Example ,  ’ 

Coarse  Rujjia  Linen ,  properly  fo  call’d, 
from  ‘Peters  burgh  and  Narva ,  Revel ’ 
Riga,  &c.  Canvas  and  Polijh  Linen  from 
! Dantfck ,  Koningsberg ,  Stetin  and  Stra- 
eljund,  '&c.  and  Diapers ,  cDamasks  and 
Lawns  ;  from  Silefia  and  Lufatia,  and  Saxo- 
ny_  by  way  of  Hamburgh  •  alfo  other  Germany 
Linens,  including  a  multitude  of  Sorts  of 
middling Finefs, fuch  asare  the  Manufactures 
of  levera!  Countries  upon  the  Elbe,  impor¬ 
ted  like  wife  from  Hamburgh. 

N.  B.  T.  he  Quantity  of  German  Linen 
imported  from  Hamburgh ,  is  pall  all 
Calculation,  and  is  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  many  Hundred  thoufand  Pounds 
Sterling  a  Year,  fomething  more  than 
two  Millions. 

Coarser  Linens,  fuch  as  Hejfens,  Of 
nabrigs ,  Hinder  lands,  and  feveral  other 
Sorts  from  Bremen  and  Embden ,  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  the  Circle  of  JVeftphalia ,  and 
the  Countries  of  Ofnaburgh,  Hannover  and 
Lunenburgh. 

Fine  Hollands  for  Shifts  and  Sheets,  and 
fuch  like  fine  Ufes,  of  all  Prices  and  Deno¬ 
minations,  from  i  s.  to  12  s.  per  Ell;  as 
alfo  the  belt  Sail  Cloth,  call’d  Duck ,  all 
from  Holland. 

Fine  Ghent ijh  Hollands  of  feveral  Sorts 
from  Bruges  and  Ghent ,  generally  from  2  s. 
to  4  s.  6  d.  and  5  s.  per  Ell. 


Fine 
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Fine  Cambricks  and  fine  Lace  from  Lijley 
Brujfels ,  Valent  ienneSj  Mecklen ,  all  the  up¬ 
per  Flanders ,  and  the  Faiys  Conquis  the  Cam- 
bricks  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Trade,  that  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  are  laid  to  take  off  juft 
now  above  aocooo  l.  Sterling  per  Annum  in 
Cambricks  only,  the  Quantity  exceedingly 
encreafed  by  the  Wear  of  Muflin  growing 
out  ol  Fafhion. 

Dowlas  Lockrams ,  arid  Vitry  Canvas 
from  France ,  the  Quantity  formerly  prodi¬ 
gious  great,  not  lefs  than  100  Ships  Load¬ 
ings  a  Year,  and  now  encreafing  againj 
notwithftanding  the  high  Duties,  it  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Morlaix ,  and  feveral  other 
Ports  in  Normandy  and  Bretaigne. 

All  thefe,  befides  Irijb  and  Scots  Linen , 
the  Quantity  of  which,  efpecially  fince  the 
Encouragement  given  to  their  Importation, 
by  the  printing  of  Linen,  is  lo  much,  that 
the  Importation  of  Irijb  Linen ,  amounts  to 
at  leaft  2000000  Yards  in  a  Year,  and  is 
ftill  exceedingly  encreafing ;  being  fo  in 
Demand.,  that  if  the  Ships  are  but  a  little 
Wind  bound,  there  is  frequently  not  a  Yard 
of  Irijb  Linen  to  be  had  in  the  Town, 

Let  any  one  judge,  whether  we  do  not 
as  it  were  ravage  the  World  for  Linen,  and 
whether  I  have  exceeded  in  faying,  we  im¬ 
port  more  Linen  than  any  one  Nation  in  the 
World. 

It  ^  true,  that  a  very  great  Quantity  of 
Linen  of  all  Kinds  is  fhip'd  off  again  from 

P  hence. 
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hence.  But  it  is  anfwered,  That  it  is  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly  to  oar  own  Colonies  in  Ame¬ 
rica^  which,  as  I  far'd  above,  is  juftly  to  be 
efteemed  our  own  Confumption,  as  being 
all  confumed  by  our  own  People. 

It  is  indeed  impoflible  to  make  an  Efti- 
mate  of  the  Quantity  of  Linen  imported 
from  all  thefe  places  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland :  For  notwithftanding  the  Quanti¬ 
ties  made  either  in  Scotland  or  Ireland , 
there  are  yet  great  Quantities  of  fine  Hol¬ 
lands,  Cambricks,  and  other  Sorts  imported 
in  both  thole  Countries.  I  lay,  there  can 
be  no  Eftimate  made  of  the  Value.  But 
having  thus  defcrib’d  the  Trade  in  its  feve- 
ral  Branches,  I  leave  it  under  this  General, 
namely,  that  there  is  more  Linen  as  well  in 
Bulk  as  in  Value  imported  from  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  into  the  Britijb  Dominions,  than  any, 
or  than  all  the  Nations  of  Europe  put  to¬ 
gether  import  befides  us. 

I  could  run  over  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Europe  by  Name,  and  from  their  par¬ 
ticular  Circumlfances  give  Reafons  to  prove 
this.  It  is  certain,  that  thro’  all  the  German 
Empire,  Italy  j  Prance „  Flanders ,  Holland, , 
all  thofe  Kingdoms  and  Provinces.,  either 
make  their  own  Linen,  fome  fmall  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  particular  Sorts  excepted,  or  make 
more  than  they  ufe,  and  fend  it  abroad. 

It  is  alfo  certain,  that  thofe  Countries 
where  the  Linen  they  make  is  of  an  inferior 
Quality,  as  in  Toland^  RuJJia. ,  TruJJia. 
^  Tome- 
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ePomeran’ta3  &c.  Either  they  ufe  a  very 
little  Quantity  of  Linen ,  compar’d  to  what 
is  made  Ufe  of  in  England 3  or  make  Shift 
with  the  meaner  Quality  and  Kinds,  which 
their  own  Countries  produce;  and  except  . 
the  Courts  and  Princes  in  thole  Countries, 
they  call  for  very  little  from  abroad. 

For  Proof  of  this,  we  are  able  to  give  a 
known  Example  of  all  the  Northern  Parts 
of  the  Empire  in  Particular ;  where  ’tis  evi¬ 
dent,  tho’  they  buy  neither  from  Holland , 
France  3  or  Flanders ,  they  are  in  no  Want ; 
but  the  Gentry,  and  even  the  Princes  and 
Nobility  are  fupplied  with  fine  Linen,  at 
leall  the  fineft  that  they  ufe  from  their  own 
Manufacture  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  Silejia3 
and  the  Provinces  of  Lufatia ,  Bohemia , 
Moravia ,  and  the  Countries  adjoining  ; 
fo  that  all  that  Part  of  the  World  may  be 
faid  to  make  Linen  even  more  than  fuffici- 
ent  to  themlelves. 

Nor  can  we  defire  a  better  Evidence  of 
this,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  follow-' 
ing  Articles, 

i.  Th  at  as  I  laid  above,  we  import  into 
England  a  great  deal  or  fine  Linen  from 
thofe  Countries,  fuch  as  fine  Lawns ,  equal 
to  fome  of  the  Cambricks  which  are  made 
in  Flanders ,  alfo  fine  Diapers  and  Damasks ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  thole  Provin¬ 
ces  which  fupply  thole  Sorts  to  us  at  fuch 
a  Diftance,  are  able  to  lupply  themlelves ; 
for  I  call  all  the  Qertnan  Provinces  on  that 
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Side,  themfelves  ;  being  all  the  Dominions 
of  the  fame  Sovereign,  fpeaking  the  fame 
Language,  and  lying  contiguous  to  one 
another. 

2.  The  Dutch  themfelves,  who.  make 
thole  fine  Hollands  which  we  import 
here,  and  which  we  give  fuch  a  Price  for, 
buy  the  fineft  of  the  Yarn,  with  which  thofe 
Hollands  are  made,  from  thofe  very  Pro¬ 
vinces;  and  it  cannot  be  queftion’d,  but 
that  the  Silejians 3  who  fupply  the  Dutch 
with  fuch  fine  Yarn,  are  able  to  fupply  them¬ 
felves,  and  the  Provinces  about  them,  with 
all  the  fineft  Sorts  of  Linen  they  have  Oc- 
cafion  to  buy. 

This  Example  is  fufficient,  and  for  this 
Reafon  I  bring  it;  to  prove  that  all  thefe 
northern  Countries  fupply  themfelves  with 
Linen  fufficient  for  their  own  Ufes ;  no  Na¬ 
tion  but  Britain ,  nay,  but  England ,  buys 
and  imports  the  Grofs  of  their  Linen  from 
Abroad;  and  yet  at  the  fame  Time,  no 
People  in  Bur  ope  wear  and  confume  fo 
great  a  Quantity  ot  Linen,  and  that  Quan¬ 
tity  fo  fine  in  'its  Quality,  as  the  Englijh 
do. 

It  is  true,  that  Spain  and  fortugal  im¬ 
port  great  Quantities  oi  Linen,  having 
very  little  of  their  own  ;  but  ’tis  not  worth 
Mention,  in  Companion  with  England 
nor  do  the  Spaniards  wear  any  Proporti¬ 
on  in  Quantity  to  the  Englijh  ;  as  may  bt 

determined  from  the  Certainty  and  Same- 
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nefs  of  their  Drefs:  So  I  need  fay  no  more 
to  that  Part. 

A  s  to  Italy  in  all  its  Parts,  from  Na¬ 
ples  to  Turin  >  Rome  and  Venice ,  they 
not  only  do  not  ufe  fo  much  in  Proporti¬ 
on  as  the  Englijh ;  but  what  they  do  make, 
they  (efpecially  the  Venetians )  make  in 
their  own  Countries. 

Indeed  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
Venetians ,  who  for  fo  many  Ages  were 
famous  tor  making  the  rineft  Lace,  and 
confequently  mull  have  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  fineft  Thread,  could  want  a  Ma¬ 
nufacture  of  the  fineft  Linen  ;  and  it  is 
known,  that  they  do  not  want  it,  but  on 
the  contrary,  export  it  to  the  Iflands  in 
the  Archipelague ,  and  other  Parts  among 
the  Greeks ,  who  have  much  Cotton,  but 
little  or  no  Flax. 

Thus  I  think  I  may  have  accounted  for 
all  the  Linen-wearing  World  ;  that  every 
where  but  in  Italy  and  Spainy  they  wear 
lefs  Linen,  or  make  more  than  in  England ; 
and  in  moft  of  thofe  Countries,  make  fuffi. 
cient  for  their  own  Ule :  There  might  be 
fome  Exceptions  to  this  general  Head,  that 
is  to  fay ,  that  in  Sweden ,  Norway  and 
- "Denmark ,  they  do  not  make  any  large 
Quantity  of  Linen ,  and  that  the  City  of 
Lubec  carries  on  the  Linen  Trade  to  Swe¬ 
den,  as  the  City  of  Hamburgh  does  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  the  Objection  is  not  worth  the 
Anfwer  ;  it  is  provided  for  before :  I  do 
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not  fay  no  other  Nation  imports  any  Li¬ 
nen,  or  ufe  any,  but  what  they  make  of 
their  own;  but  I  do  fay  and  infift  on  it, 
that  all  thofe  Nations  put  together,  do  not 
import  the  Quantity  that  England  and  the 
other  Britijh  Dominions  do  import. 

I  have  quitted  this  Article,  without  men¬ 
tioning  alfo,  that  befnles  the  Quantity  of 
Linen  we  confume,  which  as  above,  is  be¬ 
yond  all  Calculation,  we  import  from  Hol- 
land ,  Hamburgh j  and  efpecially  of  late 
from  RuJJia,  very  great  Quantities  of  Linen- 
Yarn,  for  our  own  People  to  manufacture 
and  weave  into  Linen  at  Home;  much  oi 
which  Yarn  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  Home¬ 
made  Cloth,  which  as  I  have  laid,  our  Peo¬ 
ple  make  in  the  northern  Parts  of  England 
and  in  the  Linfey  Woolfey  Manufactures  at 
Kider minfter ,  Manchefter &c. 

Nor.  is  this  Importation  fmall  and  in- 
conliderable,  tho’  in  Comparifon  of  the  Li¬ 
nen  it  is  lo  indeed  ;  but  all  join  together 
to  let  us  fee  what  a  Prodigy  of  1  rade,  the 
Conlumption  of  Linen  in  this  Nation  re¬ 
ally  is ;  the  Account  of  which  is,  withoul 
Doubt,  many  Millions  yearly. 

N.  B.  Whereas  I  omit  the  Turks,  anc 
and  ail  the  eaftern  and  fouthern  Nati¬ 
ons  in  Europe  j  in  the  Account  of  the 
Linen  Trade  Abroad  ;  the  Anfwer  is 
That  all  thofe  eallern  Nations  are  fup 
plied  with  Cotton  and  Callicoe,  in 
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ftead  of  Linen,  and  very  little  Linen 
is  ufed  among  them. 

The  next  Capital  Head  of  our  Importa¬ 
tion  I  call  Fruit,  and  this  confifts  of  a 
great  Variety  of  fmall  Articles,  which  how¬ 
ever,  being  put  together,  will  appear  to  be 
not  only  very  conftderable,  but  in  a  Word 
exceeding  great  in  Trade. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  cavill’d  at  for  the 
Term  Fruit,  the  Produd  being  fo  vari¬ 
ous,  and  in  its  Appearance  trifling  ;  but  as 
’tis  juft  to  bring  all  fuch  fmaller  Articles 
under  one  general  Head,  as  they  are  a 
Merchandize  ;  and  that  they  are  all  really 
the  Produd  and  Growth  of  the  Plants, 
which  come  under  the  Denomination  of 
Vegetables,  I  think  it  will  be  a  needlefs  Obje- 
dion :  The  Particulars  are  as  follows,  viz. 


1.  Raifins, 

2.  Currants, 

3.  Figs, 

4.  Oranges  and 
Lemons, 

5.  Almonds, 


6,  Oyh 


These  are  all,  except 
the  Oyl  (which  not  withftan- 
ding  is  fo  too)  ufually  called 
Fruit,  by  the  Merchants  that 
import  them ;  and  even  all 
thefe  have  this  Particular  at¬ 
tending  them,  as  a  Trade, 
viz.  that  they  are  ufed  in 
no  Nation  in  Europe ,  in  Pro¬ 
to  what  is  ufed  in 


portion 

England 
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N.  B.  These  are  brought  from  feveral 
Countries,  but  chiefly  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  viz. 

C  and  lome  fmall 

Raiflns  from  <  Ports  adja- 

L.  rent** 


cZant  pand  fomefmall 
Currants  fro m^Cepha-  C  Ports  in  the 

/  Ionia  S  More  a. 


SI  Algarve ^  fc.  Faro  and 
Figs  from  *s  Figuera,  and  from  Bar- 


Malaga 


Oranges  and  jSevillia (and  fome  from 
Lemons  *)  Lisbon  \  Genoa. 


Almonds 


Lisbon  and  Oporto , 


7  Coffee 
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All  from  Mocca  or  Mocha 
in  the  Red  Sea ,  either  by 
7. .  Coffee,  \  Way  of  Alexandria ,  or  about 

by  Long  Sea ,  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

_  All  from  China ,  or  from 

o.  lea,  Xjapon ,  by  Way  of  China. 


9,  Cocao, 


From  Jamaica ,  the  Coaft 
iof  the  CarracaSj  the  Gulph 
fof  Honduras ,  and  other  Parts 
in  the  Indies. 


CD 

CD 


O 


/ 

Nutmegs,  7  From  the  Indies  by  Way 

Cloves,  >of  Ho llandy  and  (<?j  i?  hap- 

Mace,  opens')  no  other  Way. 

‘EL  j  7  From  Ceylon  by  the  fame 

<j  Cinnamon,  }Hands>  ^ 

Pepper,  }J 

Piemento,  From  New  Spain. 

1 1  •  Pickles  c  Capers,  from  Leghorn. 

fuch  as^Olives,  &c.  Lucca  and  Seville. 

1 2.  Add  to  theferfvom  Leghorn  ;  tho’  this 
Anchovies,  S  is  indeed  a  Fifh,  not  a 

Fruit,  and  is  the  only  Fifh 
we  import  from  any  Part 
of  the  World,  except  Stur- 
■  geon  \  but  I  add  it  here, 

I  as  not  fufficient  for  a  Head 

by  it  felf. 

*  They 
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They  that  at firft  Sight  look  upon  this 
Article  under  the  Head  of  Fruit,  will  per¬ 
haps  think  it  a  trifling  Thing,  and  that 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Raifins,  Almonds,  Etc . 
are  all  Trifles.  ' 

But  let  them  go  thro’  all  the  Articles, 
and  bring  them  into  one  Head  of  Importa¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  have  three  Things  to 
obferve,  which  bring  them  to  our  prefent 
purpofe. 

1.  That  they  are  really  rc  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fmall,  and  of  little  Importance,  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  confiderable, 
and  that  many  Ways. 

2.  That  no  Nation  in  Europe  imports 
an  equal  Quantity  of  any  of  them,  much 
lefs  of  ail  of  them  together,  as  we  do. 

They  are  a  wonderful  Teftimony  of  the 
Greatnefs  of  the  Britijh  Commerce,  in 
that  thofe  twelve  Articles  of  petty  Trade, 
(as  they  may,  and  would  be  efleenr’d  any 
where  elfe)  are  by  our  Confumption  of 
Quantity  made  fo  confiderable  ;  that  as  I 
am  allur’d  by  thofe  who  have  made  Efti- 
mates  of  the  Value,  the  Coffee,  Tea,  and 
Chocolate  only,  are  equal  in  Trade,  to  the 
Spices  of  the  cJDutch. 

I  t  is  worth  Notice  alfo,  what  Num¬ 
bers  of  flout  Ships  tliefe  particular  Ar¬ 
ticles,  tho’  fmall  in  themfelves,  conftantly 
employ  ;  for  befides  the  Pipiners,  as  they 
call  the  running  Fregats,  and  which  are  a 
little  Fleet  of  fmall  Ships,  that  in  the  Sea- 
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fon  fetch  Oranges  from  Sevil,  and  Lemons 
from  Malaga  ;  I  fay,  befides  thefe,  the 
Trade  for  Raifins  and  Currants  only,  does 
not  freight  lefs  than  forty  to  fifty  good 
Ships  every  Year  from  the  Coaftof  Spain  and 
Italy,  including  the  Ifland  of  Zant. 

The  Oyl  from  Gallipoli  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  more ;  and  fo  in  Proportion  thofe 
Things  which  do  not  come  fingle  ;  as  the 
Coffee  and  the  Tea ,  and  all  the  fmaller  Kinds 
of  Goods  from  Leghorn ,  and  other  Ports, 
tho’  they  are  little  leparately,  yet  toge¬ 
ther,  are  very  great  Articles  in  the  Freight 
of  Ships,  and  encourage  and  fupport  the 
Navigation  in  its  moft  confiderable  Parts. 

It  would  be  furprifing,  if  the  Confump- 
tion  of  thofe  few  Articles  once  thought  lo 
trifling,  and  formerly  fo  entirely  unknown, 
were  calf  up  into  Money,  and  their  Value 
brought  together,  what  Sums  they  would 
amount  to :  To  call  up  the  Tea,  Coffee, 
and  Pepper  only,  three  Articles  of  the  Eafi: 
India  Trade  ;  how  often  do  we  fee  in  the 
Cargoes  of  the  Eafl:  India  Ships  500000  /. 
Weight  of  Tea  in  one  Ship,  fix  or  feven 
hundred  thoufand  Pound  Weight,  when 
two  Ships  come  in  together  ?  We  cannot 
fuppofe  this  fold  cheaper  than  from  1  o  to  16  s. 
per  Pound  to  the  Retailer;  300  to  400  Tun 
of  Coffee  comes  frequently  Home  in  one 
Ship;  Pepper  indeed  is  of  lefs  Value,  and 
not  much  of  it  confum’d  in  England ;  but 
the  Quantity  is  great,  and  the  Chocolate 

1  makes 
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makes  up  the  Value  of  the  reft  to  be  a  mon- 
ftrous  Sum,  confidering  it  all  as  a  Super¬ 
fluity, 

The  Importation  of  Silk  is  an  Article  of 
home  Confumption,  grown  up  now  to  a 
prodigious  Height,  and  is  the  more  profi¬ 
table  to  this  Nation, .in  that, 

1.  It  is  all  manufactur’d  within  our 
felves ;  and  as  it  is  now  grown  up  to  fuch  a 
Magnitude  as  was  never  known  before,  em¬ 
ploys  abundance  of  our  Poor,  who,  by  De¬ 
cay  of  other  Branches  of  Commerce,  began 
to  be  threatn’d  with  want  of  Employment. 

2.  And  efpecially,  as  it  now  fupplies  the 
Nation  with  thofe  fine  Silk  Manufactures, 
by  the  Induftry  of  our  own  Poor,  which  it 
has  been  publickly  prov’d,  coft  us  (as  above) 
Twelve  hundred  thoufand  Pounds  a  Year 
to  purchafe  them  of  the  French ,  the  Fle¬ 
mings  j  the  ‘Dutch  and  Italians. 

This  Importation  of  raw  Silk,  and 
thrown  Silk  has  been  lately  calculated  to 
amount  to  about  500000  /.  a  Year  from 

Turky , 

Italy ,  and 
India , 

Here  I  fhould  mention,  and  I  fhall  but 
mention  it,  the  great  Importation  of  Drugs 
and  Dye  Stuffs,  in  which,  put  together,  no 
Nation  can  confume,  or  does  import  alike 
Quantity  as  England ,  fuch  as, 

Brafil 
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Brafil,  and  Brafilletta  Wood. 

Fuftko 

Logwood, 

Sumach, 

Red- wood, 

Red  Earth, 

Gauls,  ,  , 

Madder, 

Woad, 

Indico, 

T  urmerick, 

Cocheneal, 

Cantharides, 

Bark  ‘Peru . 

Gums  of  many  Kinds, 

Civet,  Aloes,  Caffia. 

Turkey  Drugs,  "? 

African  Drugs,  >  Innumerable. 

Eaft  India  Drugs, b 
Rhubarb,  Saffafras,  cum  aliis . 

I  might  go  on  here  to  mention  the  other 
Importations  from  India  ;  and  the  late  Ad¬ 
dition  made  to  our  Commerce  by  the  Trade 
to  the  South  Seas;  but  as  the  laft  is  only  an 
Abatement  of  Commerce  in  one  Part  of  the 
World,  for  an  Encreafe  in  another,  the  AJJi - 
ento  Contract  only  excepted  ;  and  the  other, 
an  unhappy  Trade,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it, 
and  efpecially  made  fo,  by  being  unhappily 
managed,  I  fhall  omit  entring  upon  them 
in  this  Part  of  the  Difcourfe  of  Trade,  as 
being  no  Addition  to  the  Magnitude  of  the 

Britijb 
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Britijh  Commerce  in  general,  whether  it 
be  not  a  Leflening  and  Abatement  of  the 
Commerce,  or,  at  leaft,  injurious  and  rui¬ 
nous  to  it,  I  fhall  not  enquire  here. 

Bu  t  I  mu  ft  not  omit  another  Branch  of 
Importation,  which  is  great  in  it  felf,  and 
neceflary  too :  And  this  is  the  Importations 
of  Naval  and  building  Stores  from  the  Eaft 
Indies ,  and  North  Seas,  fuch  as, 


Tar, 

Hemp,  VFrom  the  Ruffian  Dominions. 
Flax,  3 

rnnnpr  ?From  Sweden ,  and  fome  of  the 
Deals,  ’S  firft  from  Stain' 


Deals, 

Timber  and 
Fir  (imall)  Wood, 
Mafts,  &c. 


From  Norway. 


Canvas,  -v 

Sail  Cloth  ✓From  "Dantfick 

Eaft  Country  Plank, \Momel  and 
Clap-Board  and  C  Koninsbro* 
Wainfcots  3 


Oyl - —  IFrom  Greenland.  ~ 

Brimftone  f  Fr°m  ,(®> mnark )  IfctlandmS. 
Rofin  S  l!a‘y- 
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T  o  make  an  Eftimate  of  the  Value,  or 
of  the  Confumption  of  all  thefe  '1'hings, 
would  be  in  fome  Meafure  to  enquire  into 
the  Number  of  our  Shipping,  of  Ships 
built  yearly,  (and  which  is  ftill  more  as  to 
the  Confumption)  Ships  repairing  and  fit¬ 
ting  out ;  an  Article,  when  join’d  together, 
too  great  to  make  any  Calculation  upon. 

I  might  mention  here,  how  unaccountably 
to  blame  we  are  in  this  Trade ;  that  where¬ 
as  a  full  Supply  might  be  had  of  all  thole 
things,  I  may  fayj  Every  one  of  them  from 
our  own  Colonies,  the  Prod  lift  of  the  Bri - 
tiff  proper  Dominions,  the  Labour  of  the 
Britiff  People,  and  which  is  equal  to  it,  all 
brought  by  our  own  Ships,  to  the  vail  En- 
creafe  of  the  Britiff  Navigation,  it  fbould 
miferably  be  neglefted  or  omitted,  and  the 
Goods  be  bought  with  our  ready  Money, 
great  Part  of  them  brought  Home  in 
foreign  Bottoms,  and  the  whole  Trade  ma¬ 
naged  in  a  wrong  Place ;  or,  as  we  may  fay, 
running  in  a  wrong  Channel,  to  the  infi¬ 
nite  Advantage  of  the  ’Danes Swedes , 
Boles B ruffians  and  Mufcovitesj  and  to 
the  enriching  the  (otherwife)  poorell  and 
moll  worthlefs,  and  I  had  almofl  faid,  the 
moil  beggarly  Nations  in  the  World.  But 
I  fhall  fpeak  farther  of  this  by  it  felf. 

I  have  not  in  all  this  Account  mentioned 
gjiy  tiling  of  our  Importations  from  Holland , 

except 
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except  only  that  Particular  of  the  Spice 
Trade,  and  Linens,  which  I  call  their  own. 

But  this  is  not,  that  our  Importations 
from  thence  are  not  exceeding  great,  only 
that  we  do  not  import  any  thing  material 
or  confiderable  from  thence,  that  is  of  their 
own  Growth  or  Manufacture  ;  but  that  by 
importing  from  them,  we  only  bring  in  the 
Goods  of  almoftall  Countries  in  the  World 
thro’  their  Hands :  So  that,  tho"  we  are  Laid 
to  fell  them  the  Value  of  two  Millions  per 
Annum  in  our  own  Manufacture ;  yet  tis 
certain,  we  take  off  again  a  prodigious 
Quantity  of  Goods  of  other  Nations  thro’ 
their  Hands ;  fo  that  ’tis  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  Way  the  Balance  turns,  ei¬ 
ther  for  us,  or  againft  us,  and  I  make  no 
Difficulty  in  affirming,  that  it  may  be  fome- 
times  one  Way,  fometimes  another. 

Particularly,  fuppole  a  dear  Year  of 
Corn  in  England ,  fo  that  the  Exportation 
comes  to  be  prohibited.  This  putting  a  Stop 
at  once  to  fo  confiderable  a  Branch  of  our 
Exports  to  Holland ,  would  go  a  great  Way 
in  Ihortning  our  Credit,  in  the  general  Ac¬ 
count  of  Trade  with  the  Dutch  for  that 
Tear ,  and  confequentlv  might  give  a  turn 
to  the  Balance  ;  we  at  the  lame  1  ime  not 
abating  our  Demand  of  foreign  Goods  from 
them. 

Again,  fuppole  for  a  further  Example, 
a  Scarcity  of  Sugars  and  Tobacco  in  th z  Bri¬ 
ts  (b  Colonies  for  the  fame  Year ;  for  at  the 

a  fame 
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Time  that  a  common  Sterility,  or  failing  of 
the  Crop  of  Corn  fhould  happen  in  Eng-* 
land, ,  the  Crop  of  Sugars  might  (as  it  often, 
does)  fail  in  Barbadoes ,  Jamaica,  and  the 
other  Iflands  and  Colonies  of  America ,  and 
the  Crop  of  Tobacco  alfo  in  Virginia „ 

Add  to  this,  that  in  fucha  Year,  it  being 
probable  the  diftilling  of  Corn  might  be 
forbidden  in  England ,  as  no  doubt  it  would 
for  fuch  an  Occafion  ;  the  Confequence  of 
which  would  be  the  allowing  a  greater  Im¬ 
portation  of  Brandy  from  Holland which 
they  would  pour  in  upon  us,  infinitely  to 
their  Advantage,  we  being  pleafed  at  this 
Time  to  allow  the  bringing  in  Brandy 
by  way  of  Holland,  at  the  fame  Time 
loading  it  with  an  infupportable  Duty, 
if  direfUy  brought  from  other  Places,  tho* 
we  might  perhaps  put  all  the  Gain  which 
the  Hutch  make  now  of  it,  into  our  own 
Pockets. 

In  thefe,  and  many  other  Cafes,  it  is 
eafie  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Ballance  of  Trade 
may,  and  fometimes  does  turn  againft  Eng¬ 
land,  by  our  general  Commerce  with  the 
Hutch. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  even  at 
this  Time,  thcf  the  Exportation  of  Corn, 
and  of  Sugars,  and  Tobacco,  has  no  In¬ 
terruption  ;  yet  the  late  Encreafe  of  the  Im¬ 
portations  from  Holland,  fuch  as  fine  Hol¬ 
lands  and  linen  of  all  Sorts,  and  admitting 
Brandy  irom  thence,  as  above,,  has  infi- 
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tritely  encreafed  the  Debt  of  Trade  on  our 
Side,  and  at  lead:  turn’d  the  Ballance  very 
much  in  favour  oi  the  'Dutch. 

The  Sum  of  all  thefe  Explanations,  and 
more,  which  might  be  mentioned,  may 
be  drawn  up  into  thefe  Heads. 

1.  That  the  Magnitude  of  the  Englifb 
Exportations,  as  they  confift  only  of  our 
own  Growth  and  Manufacture  (including 
that  of  our  Colonies  as  our  own)  is  grea¬ 
ter  than  that  of  any  other  fingle  Nation  in 
the  World. 

2.  That  the  Confumption  in  England 
of  foreign  Importations,  and  of  the  improv’d 
Product  of  our  own  Country ;  that  is  to 
lay,  our  Woollen  and  other  Manufactures,  is 
likewife  infinitely  greater  than  the  Home 
Confumption  of  any  other  Nation. 

From  both  which  Articles,  as  they  have 
been  explain’d  in  the  la  ft  two  Chapters,  I 
think  I  have  fufficiently  made  out  what  I 
faid  in  my  Title,  of  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Englijh  Commerce,  and  that  it  is  a  Prodigy 
of  its  Kind,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
feen  any  where  in  Europe ,  if  it  may  be  in 

any  Part  of  the  W orld. 

There  are  fome  other  Heads  oi  Trade 
neceifary  to  be  fpoken  to,  in  order  to  make 
this  Work  a  compleat  Plan  of  the  Brttijb 
Commerce. 

i.  With  Relation  to  Home  Trade,  I 
fhould  make  fome  Eftimates  of  the  natu- 

2  ral 
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ral  Product  of  the  Land  and  Sea  in  this 
Iiland,  viz. 

The  Corn,  The  Mines,  The  Timber, 
The  Cattle,  The  Minerals,  The  Stone. 

Here  I  fhould  defcribe  the  Manner  of 
breeding  and  managing  our  Cattle,  the  prodi¬ 
gious  Confumption,  etpecially  of  their  Fief!?, 
and  the  Employment  of  them;  that  is,  of 
Oxen  and  Horfes  in  Labour  for  the  car¬ 
rying  on  of  Trade. 

N.  B.  Also  I  might  aifert,  and  (fully 
prove  my  Aflertion  by  unanfwerable 
Reafons)  that  notwithilanding  in  gene¬ 
ral,  it  is  the  Advantage  of  Commerce, 
to  have  all  Things  done  as  cheap  as 
poffible ;  yet  that  as  it  is  the  grand  Sup¬ 
port  of  Wealth  and  Trade  in  England , 
to  have  our  ProduCt  confum’d,  and  in 
order  to  it,  to  have  our  People  and 
Cattle  employ’d  ;  So,  it  is  not  always 
the  Advantage  of  England,  to  leffen  the 
Labour  of  the  {aid  People  and  Cattle, 
by  the  Enereafe  of  River-Navigation ; 
and  fome  Examples  which  might  con¬ 
firm  this  might  be  brought,  which 
amount  to  a  Demonftration. 

2.  With  Relation  to  the  Shipping  and 
Navigation  of  England,  the  Number  of 
Ships  built  and  employ’d  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  that  Article  two  other,  viz.  (i.) 
the  Number  of  Trades  depending  upon  the 
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building  and  repairing,  fitting  and  furni- 
fhing  of  thofe  Ships,  (2.)  The  Number 
of  Mariners  who  are  bred  up  and  employ’d 
in  thole  Ships,  to  the  great  Encreafe  of  Na¬ 
vigation,  and  furnifhing  a  conftant  Supply 
of  able  Seamen,  the  Strength  and  Glory  of 
the  whole  Nation. 

In  both  thele  Heads,  I  have  ftill.  the  fame 
General  to  maintain,  and  that  without  the 
leaft  Boail,  (namely)  that  England  out-does 
the  whole  Trading  World,  and  that  there  is 
no  Nation,  except  Great  Britain ,  that  can 
carry  on  fucli  a  Trade  ;  and  this  that  I  may 
not  be  fuppos’d  to  lpeak  in  the  Grofs,  and 
leave  it  unfupported,  I  fliall  explain  in  the 
Particulars  following. 

N.B.  B  nr  ore  I  defcend  to  thefe  Particu¬ 
lars  I  am  to  note,  That  I  think  it  is  no 
Boafl  to  infill  upon  the  Article  of  Ship¬ 
ping  as  an  extraordinary  Branch  of  our 
Commerce,  not  only  as  it  is  exceeding 
great,  but  as  lo  great  a  Quantity  of 
the  Materials  are  of  our  own  Growth 
and  Produce,  and  almoft  all  of  our 
own  Manufabture,  whereas  the  Ship¬ 
ping  in  Holland  has  hardly  any  Thing 
belonging  to  it  produced  at  Home, 
no  not  the  Provifions  which  viblual 
the  Ships. 


Here 
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H  ere  follows  a  Repetition  of  the  Particu¬ 
lars  in  the  Trade,  in  which  I  infill  it  is  al¬ 
ready  proved  that  we  exceed  other  Coun¬ 
tries.  Take  it  as  follows viz.  That  there 
is  not  any  one  Nation  in  Europe , 

1.  That  confumes  the  like  Quantity  of 
Flefh  Meat,  and  Malt  Liquor. 

2.  That  having  no  Wine  of  their  own  Pro¬ 
duction,  confumes  the  like  Quantity  of 
Wine  imported  from  Abroad. 

3.  That  having  fo  little  Linen  of  their 
own  Product  confume  the  like  Quantity 
of  Linen  imported  from  Abroad,  or  that 
wear  fo  much  Linen,  efpecially  of  the 
fineffc  that  is  or  can  be  made. 

4.  That  have  fuch  a  Prodigious  Quan¬ 
tity,  or  fo  good  a  kind  of  Wool. 

5.  That  export  an  equal  Quantity  of,  or 
Value  in  any  one  Manufacture  of  their 
own,  let  it  be  of  what  kind  it  will,  as 
England  does  of  her  W oollen  Manu¬ 
facture 

6.  That  build  and  employ  in  their  own 
Bufinefs  a  like  Number  of  Ships,  and 
maintain  a  like  Number  of  able  Seamen. 

7.  That  have  a  like  Variety  of  Nature’s 
Productions,  fingular  to  themfelves,  or 
fo  fingular,  as  that  they  are  not  to  be  had 
in  Quantities  for  Commerce  in  any  other 
Country  j  fuch  as 
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1.  Block  Tin,  4-  Lapis  Calliminaris, 

2.  Lead,  5.  Allom 

3.  Coal,  6.  Wool,  &c. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  every  Particular. 


Chap.  VII 


Of  the  Magnitude  of  our  Trade , 
^  it  relates  to  our  other  Exporta¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  ivhat  zve 
call  Re-exportation ,  or  Exporting 
by  Certificate ;  including  the  Ex¬ 
ports  of  Goods  fir  ft  imported  from 
our  own  Colonies,  and  Factories 
Abroad. 


H  O’  all  I  have  Lid  of  the  Great- 
nefs  of  our  woollen  Manufacture 
is  prov’d,  and  how  great  foever  the 

_  Confumption  of  it  is  in  the  World, 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that 
this  was  the  whole  of  our  Commerce,  ei¬ 
ther  one  Way  or  other :  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  but  one  Branch  of  it  :  It  is  true,  it 
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is  the  moft  confiderable  Branch;  that  1  muft 
always  grant,  and  is  indeed  the  Wheel 
within  the  Wheel  of  all  the  reft;  That  which 
fets  all  the  Wheels  of  Trade  in  Motion  ; 
I  mean  of  the  Britijh  Trade  ;  his  the  Lite 
of  all  the  reft. 

But  we  have  feveral  Branches  of  Com¬ 
merce,  very  confiderable  befides  this,  and 
that  for  Exportation  too  :  For  Example , 

The  Exportation  of  Corn,  Salt,  Fifh, 
and  Flefb,  I  put  thefe  four  Articles  toge¬ 
ther,  for  Reafons  which  we  fhall  fee  in  the 
Courfe  of  this  Work;  they  are  all  very 
great  Heads  of  Trade  and  Employ  in  Great 
Britain ,  a  great  Number  of  our  Ships, 
more  perhaps  than  will  be  thought  proba¬ 
ble  at  fir  ft  Sight. 

This  Article,  indeed,  includes  Ireland \ 
of  which  I  have  yet  faid  nothing  ;  tho’  as 
we  are  one  Government,  the  Trade  of 
the  whole  ought  to  come  under  one  Head 
of  Commerce  :  However,  I  fhall  not  med¬ 
dle  with,  the  Trade  of  Ireland  here,  any 
farther  than  as  it  is  blended  with  the  Bri¬ 
tijh  Commerce,  and  carried  on  together, 
as  in  this  Article  it  is,  and  is  infeparable 
from  it. 

Corn  is  chiefly  exported  from  England 
to  Holland;  tho’  Great  Britain ,  which  may 
truly  be  call’d  a  Corn  Country,  is  always 
ready  to  fend  it,  wherever  they  can  find  a 
Market ;  fo  that  wherever  the  Harveft  hap¬ 
pens  to  fail  abroad,  whether  in  France 

Q,  4  Spain j 
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Spain ,  Tortugalj  or  even  in  Italy  it  fel f 
we  are  always  at  Hand  to  fupply  them  •  it 
being  very  rare  that  England  and  Scotland 
has  a  general  Scarcity,  fo  as  to  Hop  the 
Exportation. 

As  it  is  certainly  true,  that  whatever 
Corn  can  be  fpared  for  Exportation  out  of 
Great  Britain ,  above  what  is  neceflary  for 
fubfifting  our  own  People,  is  clear  Gain  to 
the  publick  Wealth  of  the  Nation  :  So  this 
Article  of  exporting  Corn,  is  one  of  the 
moft  advantageous  Parts  of  our  Commerce, 
in  Proportion  to  its  Magnitude. 

Nor  is  the  Dearnels  of  the  Price  of 
Corn  at  Home,  any  real  Detriment  to  the 
Generality,  or  any  Abatement  of  the  pub- 
lick  Stock,  provided  we  admit  none  from 
Abroad  ;  for  tho’  it  may  be  a  Damage  to 
fome  particular  Perfons,  and  may  pinch  the 
Poor,  who  yet,  for  ought  I  fee,  are  always 
alike  poor,  in  Plenty,  as  in  Scarcity  of 
which  hereafter ;  yet.,  I  fay,  ’tis  no  lofs  to 
the  publick  Stock,  becaufe  it  is  all  paid  a- 
rnong  our  ielves ;  The  general  Body  of 
the  People  have  but  one  publick  Stock  of 
Wealth,  whereof  every  individual  is  truft- 
ed  with  a  Part ;  and  what  they  pay  to,  or 
get  from  one  another,  no  way  leflens  or 
encreafes  that  Stock,  only  leflens  and  en- 
creafes  the  particular  Part,  which  this  or 
that  particular  Perfon  was  fo  entrufted 
with  ;  as  if  ten  Men,  having  each  a  hun¬ 
dred  Guineas  in  their  Pockets,  go  together 

intQ 
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into  a  Room  or  Houfe  to  play  ;  i Jfj  take  the 
Room  in  which  they  play,  to  contain  a 
publick  Stock  of  the  whole  thoufand  Gui¬ 
neas  ;  fuppofe  then,  after  fome  Time  of 
play,  one  or  two  of  the  ten  win  all  the 
Money,  and  break  the  reit :  There  are 
eight  Men  left  empty  and  poor,  and  two 
Men  grown  full  and  rich  ;  but  the  Money 
is  all  in  the  Roomftill,  the  thoufand  Guineas 
are  not  diminifh’d  at  all,  the  Stock  they 
play’d  with  is  neither  leffen’d  or  encreas’d. 

This  is  too  plain  to  dwell  upon  :  It 
is  the  fame  Thing  in  the  Rile  and  Fall  of 
the  Rate  of  Corn  confum’d  at  Home. 

On  the  other  Hand,  if  Corn  bears  a 
great  Price  in  Tortugal  or  Spain ,  or  any 
where  Abroad,  all  that  Advance  of  Price, 
except  only  the  Labour  of  the  People  in 
carrying  it,  is  clear  Gain  ;  and  even  all  their 
Labour  too,  except  the  Provilions  which 
they  confum’d  in  the  Voyage,  is  fo  much 
added  to  the  publick  Stock. 

I  am  a  profefs’d  Oppofer  of  all  fortuitous 
Calculations,  making  Elf i mates  by  guefs 
Work,  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  any 
Trade  or  Exportation,  where,  as  I  faid 
before,  there  is  no  given  Number  or  Rule 
to  raife  thofe  Elfimates  upon  ;  and  as  this  is 
one  of  the  Cafes,  in  which  there  is  no  Cer¬ 
tainty  to  calculate  from,  and  efpecially  ha¬ 
ving  not  the  Cuftom-Houfe  Books  to  re¬ 
fer  to,  I  therefore  decline  it. 

An  i*' 
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And  yet,  I  would  not  have  been  without 
fome  probable  Grounds  of  Calculation  from 
the  Cuftom-Houfe  Books,  if  I  had  not 
found  that  there  is  no  judging  of  the  Ex¬ 
portation  of  one  Year,  from  the  Quantities 
exported  in  another,  for  the  Reafons  fol¬ 
lowing. 

1.  Because  our  Exportation  of  Corn 
depends  upon  the  Crop  we  have  had  the 
Harveft  before,  and  by  Confequence  on  the 
Price  the  Corn  bears  at  Market,  whether 
dear  or  cheap,  according  to  which  the  Mer¬ 
chant  is  limited  from,  or  encourag’d  to  the 
Exportation. 

2.  Because  likewise,  tho’  the  utmoffc 
Encouragement  was  given  at  Home  for  the 
Exportation,  the  Quantity  exported  will 
depend  alfo  upon  the  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of 
Corn  Abroad.  It  is  true,  that  dear  or 
cheap,  Corn  always  finds  a  Market  in  Hol¬ 
land:  But  then,  ’tis  as  true,  that  if  the 
Dutch  find  a  forc’d  Exportation,  they,  like 
all  expert  Merchants,  will  buy  cheap,  and 
perhaps  tolofs,  or  not  buy  at  all :  So  that  in 
fhort,  it  is  no  Market  at  all  :  To  fell  to 
Lois,  is  not  to  be  call’d  Trade,  but  a 
Stop  or  Check  to  Trade  ;  for  the  Seller  find¬ 
ing  no  Profit,  is  fare  to  come  there  no 
more,  til!  he  is  fatisfied  by  his  Intelligence 
of  a  better  Market. 

The  Quantity  exported  therefore  de¬ 
pending  upon  fuch  precarious  Circumftan- 
ces,  it  would  be  of  no  Importance  to  make 

Calcu- 
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Calculations  upon  Uncertainties,  that  is 
to  fay,  upon  fuch  evident  Uncertainties; 
There  may  be  500000  Quarters  of  Corn 
exported  in  one  Year,  and  not  one  Bulhel 
the  next ;  as  was  the  Cafe  among  our  telves 
but  a  few  Years  ago,  when  there  was  not 
lefs  than  a  Thoufand  Quarters  of  Wheat  a 
Day  entred  at  the  Cuftom-houfe  in  London 
for  a  great  while  together,  to  be  exported 
to  Ireland^  befides  an  immenfe  Quantity 
fhipt  oft  on  all  the  Weft  Coaft  of  England 3 
from  Chefter  Water  as  far  NortSi  as  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland ,  A  great  Scarcity  hap¬ 
pening  that  Year  in  Ireland. 

It  would  be  laying  a  prepofterous  Foun¬ 
dation  to  calculate  from  hence  what  might 
be  yearly  exported  that  Way,  when  per¬ 
haps  for  twenty  Years  before,  Ireland '3 
which  generally  is  more  able  to  fpare 
Corn,  than  likely  to  want  it,  had  not  called 
for  a  Quarter  of  Corn,  and  perhaps  may 
not  again,  for  twenty  Years  to  come. 

It  may  be  the  like  in  France 3  and  of¬ 
ten  is,  that  in  one  Year  they  fhall  take  two 
or  three  Hundred  Thoufand  Quarters  of 
Corn  from  England )  if  they  can  get  it ; 
and  the  next  Year  or  two  would  give  no¬ 
thing  for  it  ({peaking  comparatively)  if  you 
would  carry  it  them. 

Ur  on  the  whole,  I  fay  there  is  no  Cal¬ 
culation  to  be  made  of  the  Quantity  of 
Corn  exported ;  only  that  in  general  it  is 
always  very  great,  ( except  as  before.) 

The 
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The  Eaft  and  South  Coaft  of  Britain  is 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  Trade  from  the 
Firth  of  Edinburgh j  to  the  Mouth  of 
the  Thames  ;  more  efpecially  the  Ports  of 
the  Tlumber.,  the  Coaft  of  Norfolk ,  from 
Lyn  to  Yarmouth  j  and  the  Coaffc  of 
Suffolk  alfo,  from  Yarmouth  exclufive,  to 
jffwich  inclufive. 

'idljj  The  Fifh;  there  is  fomething  more 
of  Certainty  in  our  Calculations  of  the 
Exportation  of  Fifh,  than  of  molt  other 
Goods;  particularly  of  the  Herring,  Pil¬ 
chards,  and  white  Fifh,  and  to  take  this  by 
the  Merchants  Calculations,  rather  than  by 
that  of  the  Cuftom-houfe,  becaufe  the 
former  can  give  an  Eftimate  where  the 
latter  cannot,  I  mean  Abroad.  To  begin 
North, 

The  Scots  are  faid  to  cure  fixty  Thou- 
fand  Barrels  of  Herrings  for  Exportation, 
one  Year  with  another,  including  the  Weft 
of  Scotland  as  well  as  the  Eaft  Side;  I  think 
they  that  calculated  the  Scots  Herring-fifh- 
ing  at  fixty  Thoufand  Laft,  which  is  ten 
Times  the  Quantity,  had  no  Guefs  with 
them,  but  fpoke  by  WayofBlufter,  (tho’ 
in  Print)  it  being  more  than  the  Tdutch 
take  one  Year  with  another ;  at  leaft  in 
their  firft  Part  of  the  Fifhery  :  Sixty  thou¬ 
fand  Barrels  is  a  large  Quantity. 

The  next  Part  of  the  Herring-fifhing  on 
the  Britijh  Coaft  is  at  Yarmouth for  the 
red  Herring  Trade;  the  Towns  of  Yar¬ 
mouth 
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mouth  and  Le  oft  off  are  fuppofed,  if  they 
have  a  good  Fair,  as  they  call  it;  that  is 
a  good  fifhing  Seafon,  to  cure  four  Thou- 
land  Laft  of  Herrings,  that  is,  forty  Thou- 
fand  Barrels  a  Year,  the  greateft  Part  of 
which  is  exported  to  Holland ,  France,  Spain 
and  Italy. 

Next  to  Yarmouth ,  the  Fifhing  for  Her¬ 
rings  for  the  London  Market  comes  in,  and 
for  prefent  Confumption,  and  this  is  a  con- 
fiderable  Article ;  but  being  all  for  Home 
Bufinefs,  it  weighs  nothing  in  the  Scale  of 
our  foreign  Commerce :  Thefe  Fifh  are  or¬ 
dinarily  taken  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames. 

In  the  Weft  of  England, ,  on  the  Coafts 
of  Dorfet  and  Devonshire ,  and  fometimes 
of  Cornwall  the  'Pilchards  are  a  particular 
Fifhery,  Angular  to  thatCoaft,  and  found  no 
where  elfe  in  thofe  Seas,  or  in  this  Part  of 
the  World  ;  it  is  computed,  that  the  ufual 
Quantity  of  ‘Pilchards  cur’d  in  thofe  Seas 
in  a  Year,  are  from  a  Thoufand  to  twelve 
Hundred  Laft. 

Add  to  thefe  the  Herring-fi filing  in  the 
Briftol  Channel ,  about  Bidiford ,  Barn - 
ftaple i  and  thofe  Parts,  where  in  a  good 
Year  they  ufually  cure  about  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Herrings ,  as  the  other  Side 
cures  of  Pilchards.  ~ 

_  This  is  the  Sum  of  the  fifhing  for  Her¬ 
ring  on  the  feveral  Coafts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Merchants  of  Be  If  aft,  and  of  London - 
Derry  in  Ireland ,  have,  as  we  are  told,  a 
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confiderable  Share  alfo  in  this  Herring- 
fifhing ;  but  T  have  not  learn’d  any  Thing 
of  the  Quantity  they  take. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Britijk Fifhing  (for 
Herring  and  Pilchards  only)  amounts  not 
to  lefs  than  fifteen  Thoufand  Lafts,  or  a 
Hundred  and  fifty  Thoufand  Barrels,  be- 
fides  the  Home  Confumption  of  the  Fifh 
•  uncur’d. 

The  next  Branch  of  our  Filhery  is  the 
white  Fifh,  which  may  be  divided  into 

four  Parts, 

\Jl.  The  Lnglijh  Fifhing  for  Cod  in  the 
North  Seas,  and  which  are  therefore  called 
the  North  Sea  Cod-.,  the  Fifh  taken  here  is 
generally  brought  to  London ,  and  to  the 
Sea  Ports  on  the  Coaft,  and  is  ufed  princi¬ 
pally  in  victualling  of  Ships,  Coafters,  and 
others,  for  fhort  Voyages ;  as  alfo  for  home 
Confumption  :  So  that  this  I  take  no  notice 
of  in  Trade 

2.  The  fecond  is.  The  Scots  white  Fifli, 
as  they  call  it,  which  is  the  fame  kind  of 
Fifh,  and  are  taken  upon  the  Eaftern  Coaft 
of  Scotland ,  from  Hey  mouth  to  'Dunbar , 
and  into  the  Mouth  of  the  Firth  :  But  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  Quantity  great  on  this  Side. 

3.  The  Third  is,  The  Fifhing  for  Cod  on 
the  North  Weft  of  Scotland ,  and  among  the 
Weft  ward  Illands,  which  lie  about  the  Lewze 
and  the  Orkneys ,  where  the  Glafgow  Mer¬ 
chants,  as  alio  the  London-Dery  Merchants 
take  them;  and  thefe are  ufually  exported  to 

Spain . 
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Spain,  but  not  in  great  Quantities,  that 
Fifhery  being  not  improv’d  to  the  Extent, 
as  it  might  be,  for  want  of  fufficient  Ad¬ 
venturers. 

4.  T  h  e  Fifhing  for  Cod  in  Newfound¬ 
land. 

5.  T  h  e  like  Fifhing  on  the  Northern 
Coaft  of  New- England. 

These  Fifheries  cure  a  very  great  Quan¬ 
tity  ofFifh;  and  if  we  may  credit  their  own 
Accounts,  there  are  not  lefs  than  200000 
Quintals  of  Fifh  cur’d  by  them  every  Year : 
Moft  of  which  is  lent  to  Bilbo  in  Spain ,  to 
Oporto  and  Lisbon ,  to  Cadiz ,  and  to  all 
the  Ports  of  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean ■,  but  efpecially  to  Leghorn ,  and 
alfo  to  our  other  Colonies  in  America ,  be- 
fides  what  is  fent  to  the  Canaries ,  Maderas , 
and  Cape  de  Verde  Wands. 

There  are  two  remaining  Fifheries  be¬ 
longing  to  Great  Britain,  I  mean  for  Trade 
and  thefe  are,  ’ 

1.  The  Whale  Fifhing  carried  on,  (1.) 
for  fome  Years  on  the  Coait  of  Long  If  and , 
and  Rhode  If  and and  New  York  ■  and 
now,  within  about  three  Years,  by  the  South 
Sea  Company  at  Greenland. 

2.  The  Salmond  Fifhing  for  barrelling 
up  and  exporting  them:  And  this  is  done,  * 

1.  At  Aberdeen  in  the  North  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

2.  At  Berwick  upon  Tweed  on  the  Bor¬ 
der  of  England  towards  Scotland. 

3.  At 
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3*  At  Newfoundland  (that  is)  within  the 
Rivers  on  the  Bland  of  Newfoundland , 
where  they  take  pretty  great  Quantities, 
and  the  Trade  encreafes  every  Year  :  But 
neither  of  thefe  are  yet  very  confiderable. 

Thus  far  the  Fijhing  Trade  in  which  the 
‘Dutch  are  faid  to  go  beyond  us  as  to  the 
Herrings  and  the  Whales,  but  not  to  come 
near  us  in  that  of  the  white  Fifh. 

N.  B.  The  white  Fifh  or  Cod  is  a  very 
improving  and  encreafing  Trade,  and 
employs  at  leaft  200  or  300  Sail  of 
Ships  or  Ketches,  befides  fmall  fifhing 
Veffels,  without  Number, 

A  s  for  the  Exporting  of  Flefh  ;  it  con- 
fifts  of  two  Parts,  (vizi)  The  Exporting  of 
Beef  from  Ireland ,  as  well  to  our  Colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies ,  as  to  France. 

2.  The  Exporting  barrelled  Pork  from 
Aberdeen ,  chiefly  brought  by  the  Dutch  for 
victualling  their  Ships  to  the  Eaft  Indies , 
and  other  long  Voyages. 

3.  The  Exporting  of  Tallow,  Butter, 
and  Hides  from  Ireland  to  Flanders ,  by 
the  Ports  of  Dunkirk  and  Oftend ,  thefe 
are  properly  annexed  to  the  Flefh,  as  being 
Part  of  its  Subitance. 

These,  put  together,  amount  to  a  very 
great  Sum,  efpecially  the  Irijh  Beef^  of 
which  we  can  make  no  Eftimate  here. 

3.  Our  next  confiderable  Article  for  Ex¬ 
portation,  is  the  ProduCt  of  our  Colonies ; 
that  is  to  fay,  fuch  of  them  as  being  firft 

impor- 
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imported  from  the  Englijh  Plantations  in 
America ,  or  from  the  Briti/h  Factories  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  our  own  Ships,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  already  afliftant  to  our  Navigation  5 
but  being  more  than  our  Home  Confump- 
tion  calls  for,  are  exported  again  by  Certifi¬ 
cate.  The  Goods  thus  imported,  are,  chiefly 

1.  From  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Pepper,  Coffee, 

Painted  Callicoes,  Tea, 

Wrought  Silks,  Indigo,  Drugs,  &c, 

2.  From  America. 

Hides,  Molafles,  Logwood^ 

Virginia  Tobacco ,  Cotton  and  Indigo, 
Sugar,  Ginger,  Rice,  Drugs,  &c. 

Of  thefe  the  main  Articles  for  Re-export 
tation  are, 

1.  Pepper,  moll  of  which  is  exported 
again ;  our  Home  Confumption  being  fmall, 
’tis  exported  chiefly  to  Italy ,  viz.  to  Leg~ 
horn ,  Genoa  and  Venice ,  and  to  France j, 
the  Quantity  uled  at  Home,  is  about  6000 
Bags  a  Year.  The  reft  is  fent  Abroad. 

2.  Tobacco,  the  Quantity  exported  by 
Certificate,  generally  fpeaking,  may  be  efti- 
mated  at  about  30000  Hogfheads,  and  the 
Quantity  confirm’d  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ,  to  50000  more,  in  which  I  am 
fure  to  be  a  great  deal  within  Compals.  We 
are  told,  that  fince  the  late  Peace,  France 

R  alone 
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alone  has  taken  off  iocoo  Hogflheads  of 
'1'obacco  in  a  Year,  and  fometimes  more  : 
the  reft  is  exported  to  Holland ,  to  Germa¬ 
ny,  Norway,  and  the  Baltick. 

N.  B.  By  the  Word  Germany ,  I  am  to 
be  underftood  now,  and  at  other  Times, 
when  fpeaking  of  Marine  or  Trading 
Affairs,  the  Coaft  of  Germany,  from 
the  Embs  to  the  Elb  inclufive,  which 
takes  in  the  Cities  of  Bmbden,  Bre¬ 
men  j  Hamburg,  and  all  the  Ports  in 
and  between  thofe  Rivers,  with  the 
Coaft  of  Holftein  or  Holfatia ,  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Eider  to  Hufum,  and  the  Coaft  of 
J nit  land. 

3.  Sugars,  Indigo,  Ginger  and  Rice: 
Thefe,  and  the  Tobacco  alfo,  as  they  are 
the  Growth  of  the  Britijh  Colonies,  and 
the  Returns  for  all  the  Exportations  thither, 
not  from  England  and  Scotland  only,  but 
from  Ireland ,  and  from  the  Coaft  of  Afric 
alfo,  are  in  the  Language  of  Trade,  to  be 
efteemed  as  Exportations  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  are,  without  Difpute,  Branches  of 
the  Britijh  Commerce  :  The  Value  of  thefe 
is  hard  to  determine ;  the  Quantity  of  Sugar 
and  Rice  is  exceeding  great,  the  Sugars  efpe- 
cially  which  are  fhipp’d  off  to  Holland,  and 
Hamburgh ,  and  Venice,  where  they  are  us’d 
by  the  Sugar  Bakers,  as  we  fimply  call  them ; 
for  they  ought  to  be  called  Sugar  Boilers, 
but  are  more  properly  called  Abroad,  Sugar 
Refiners. 

W  F. 
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W  e  are  fuppofed  to  export  more  than 
40000  Hogflheads  of  Sugar  a  Year,  one  Year 
with  another;  fome  times  much  more,  as  the 
Crops  of  Sugar  Abroad  may  yield,  which 
are  often  very  different. 

As  to  the  Rice,  it  is  a  new  Trade,  being 
the  Product  of  one  Colony  only,  namely 
of  Carolina ,  and  has  been  brought  over  in 
Quantity  but  a  few  Years;  but  it  is  an  en- 
creafing  Trade,  and  is  now  fpread  into  Ten- 
Jylvaniaj  and  other  Places :  But  be  the 
Quantity  what  it  will,  it  goes  moll  of  it 
Abroad  again,  and  is  a  very  acceptable 
Merchandize  to  Holland  and  Germany ,  (urn 
derftood  as  above)  and  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
great  Article  in  our  American  Returns. 

4.  We  muff:  not  omit  here  the  African 
Trade,  as  it  regards  the  exporting  Slaves 
from  thence  to  the  Britifh  Colonies  in 
America ,  particularly  to  the  Iflands,  and  to 
Virginia j  for  the  other  Britijh  Colonies  do 
not  much  make  ufe  of  them,  I  mean,  New- 
England ,  New-Tork ,  Carolina ,  &x\  As  thefe 
Slaves  are  the  Produce  of  the  Britifh  Com¬ 
merce  in  their  African  Factories ;  they  are 
fo  far  a  Branch  of  the  Britifh  Exportation, 
juft  as  if  they  were  firft  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  t  landed  here,  and  then  fent  Abroad 
again,  or  exported  by  Certificate  (for  it 
would  be  the  fame  thing)  to  the  JVeJl  In¬ 
dies ,  or  by  the  South-Sea  Company  to 
New  Spain . 
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The  Number  of  thefe  is  very  great,  and 
the  Value  of  them  very  confiderable.  The 
Rate  of  Negroes  in  America ,  as  it  is  of  late 
Years  rilen  in  all  the  Colonies,  is  from  20 
to  25  to  30  /.  a  Head,  according  to  the 
Age,  the  Growth,  and  the  Sex  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  ;  and  it  we  allow  30000  to  40  and 
50000  Negroes  a  Year  to  be  carried  away, 
as  (if  the  Trade  was  uninterrupted)  would 
be  the  Cafe  ;  then  the  Value  of  this  Trade 
at  a  Medium  of  2  5  l.  per  Head  upon  all 
the  Negroes j  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  One 
Million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
Pound  per  Annum. 

This  is  a  Trade  of  infinite  Advantage, 
confidering  that  thefe  Negroes  do  not  cofl 
in  the  Country  above  30  to  50  s.  per  Head : 
and  if  the  Trade  was  uninterrupted,  as  it 
might,  and  I  think  indeed  merits  to  be,  we 
fhould,  no  doubt,  including  the  AJJiento . 
carry  40  to  50000  Slaves  a  Year  from  the 
Coaft  of  Africa j  and  find  Bufinefs  enough 
for  them  all  in  our  encreafing  Colonies. 

T  here  are  feveral  other  Branches  ol 
Commerce  which  might  enlarge  the  Sub- 
jeft,  but  I  ftrive  to  contract:  it ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fay  no  more  to  that  Part. 
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Chap.  I. 

A  Solid  Enquiry  into  that  important 
Queftion,  whether  our  Trade  in 
general,  and  our  Woollen  Manu¬ 
facture  in  particular ,  are  funk 
and  declined,  or  not. 

E  have  been  very  much  alar¬ 
med  of  late  with  publick 
Complaints  of  the  Decay  of 
our  Trade;  I  think  the  Peo¬ 
ple  who  thus  complain,  ought 
to  be  ferioufly  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  themfelves,  and  to  tell  usJ 

ijlj  Whether  they  mean  in  general, 
that  the  Bulk  ol  our  whole  Commerce  is 

R  3  leifened 
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leflened  and  decayed,  and  that  there  was 
any  Time  formerly,  when  it  was  greater 
than  it  is  now. 

zdlyj  O  r  whether  they  mean  in  parti¬ 
cular,  that  any  of  our  Manufactures  are  un¬ 
der  Decay,  that  their  Confumption  is  lefs 
now  Abroad,  or  at  Home,  than  it  has  been ; 
or  that  there  is  any  Appearance  that  it  may 
be  fo.  3  j 

If  they  mean  the  Firft they  ought  to 
tell  us  when  that  Time  was,  and  how  they 
prove  the  Fact  ?  Then  we  might  enter  with 
them  into  a  calm  Examination  of  the  Thing, 
judge  of  the  Calculations  they  make  ;  and 
by  the  Particulars,  as  they  fhall  lay  them 
down,  determine  whether  they  complain 
with  Reafon,  or  without. 

While  inftead  of  this,  they  content  them- 
felves  with  a  meer  Suggeftion,  making  a 
Complaint  in  general,  claiming  to  have  it 
be  believed  in  the  grofs,  as  they  bring  it, 
without  farther  Enquiry.  This  feems  to 
be  a  Kind  of  Popery  in  Commerce,  de¬ 
manding  our  implicit  Affent  to  what  we 
cannot  believe,  or  they  demonftrate  ;  beg¬ 
ging  the  Queftion  in  the  groffeft  Senfe, 
and  in  fhort  is  rather  a  Clamour  than  a 
Complaint,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
inch. 

I  f  1  fhould  deal  with  tilde  People,  as 
they  deal  with  us,  I  ought  to  anfwer  them 
all'o  in  grofs,  and  affirm,  which  I  believe 

I  am  much  better  furnifh’d  with  Argu¬ 
ments 
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merits  to  prove,  that  the  Englijh  or  Brit  iff? 
Commerce  is  at  this  Time  to  far  from  a 
Decay,  that  it  is  encreafed  to  a  Magnitude 
far  greater  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  is 
ltill  encreafing  more  and  more  ;  in  a  Word, 
that  our  Trade  is  in  a  more  flourifhing  Con¬ 
dition  than  the  Trade  of  any  other  Nation 
in  Europe j  perhaps  in  the  World. 

It  is  true,  that  as  this  is  affirming  with¬ 
out  Evidence,  fo  it  is  anfwering  without 
Proof,  and  is  only  paying  them  back  the 
fame  Kind  they  bring  ;  but  I  fhall  defcend 
to  Particulars  in  its  Place,  and  explain  my 
felf  at  large ;  at  prefent  I  mult  go  on  with 
the  Complainers. 

I  f  they  mean  the  fecondj  that  any  parti¬ 
cular  Branch  of  our  Commerce  is  decay’d, 
as  efpecially  our  Manufactures,  which  is 
what  they  leem  to  point  at,  they  ought  then 
to  have  defcended  to  the  Particulars  of  thole 
Manufactures  which  they  fay  are  decay’d, 
feeing  ’tis  evident  fome  of  our  Manufactures 
are  exceedingly  encreafed  ;  nay,  the  Trade, 
or  general  Term,  our  Manufactures j  or  the 
Britijh  Manufactures  „  are  encreafed  *,  and 
we  call  feveral  Manufactures  our  own,  and 
juftly  too,  which  never  were  fo  before : 
Of  which  alfo  in  its  Order. 

N.  B.  Here  I  fhould  obferve,  that  we 
ought  to  diltinguifh  thus  between  the 
Decay  of  the  general  Commerce  of  a 
Nation,  and  the  Decay  of  any  parti¬ 
cular  Branch  of  it ;  becaufe  fome  parti- 
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cular  iVlanufaCture  may  decay,  and 
even  wear  out,  in  a  Country,  and  fome 
other  may  rife  up  in  its  Place ;  as  the 
Cuftom,  Fa fh ions,  and  Fancies  of  the 
Times  may  influence  and  direCt,  and 
of  which  many  Examples  are  juft  now 
to  be  feen  among  us ;  and  yet  at  the 
lame  Time  the  general  Commerce  may 
not  at  all  be  decayed  or  decreafed. 

But  to  bring  the  Complaint  mention’d 
above  to  a  Point,  and  to  underftand  it,  as 
I  luppofe  the  Complainers  would  be  under- 
ftood,  however  lamely  they  exprefs  it :  By 
the  Decay  of  our  Trade,  they  feem  to 
mean  this,  and  no  more,  namely,  a  Decay 
of  the  Englijh  Woollen  Manufacture. 

Ihis  they  alledge  is  in  a  declining  Con» 
dition,  and  they  tell  us  for  Proof  of  it, 
That  the  Conlumption  is  leflened,  both 
Abroad  and  at  Home. 

1,  That  ’tis  lejfen’d ;  this  they  fay  is 
evident,  by  other  Nations  falling  into  the 
Way  of  manufacturing  their  own  Wool ; 
imitating  our  Manufacture  to  great  Per¬ 
fection  ;  their  People  underworking  ours, 
and  their  Tradefmen  therefore  underfelling 
purs  in  Price  at  Market;  their  Govern¬ 
ments  refpeCtively,  for  Encouragement  of 
their  own  Poor,  prefling  the  Conlumption 
of  thole  Manufactures  among  themfelves, 
and  prohibiting  the  Englijh  Manufactures 
being  imported  into  their  Dominions-  This 

they 
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they  think  amounts  to  a  Demonftration  of 
the  Decay  of  our  Trade. 

T  o  clear  our  Hands  of  Things,  as  we 
go,  I  {hall  anfwer  this  briefly,  the  FaCt  is 
true,  but  the  Inference  is  falfe. 

1 ft.  The  Faff  is  true ,  (in  part,  tho’  not 
in  the  whole)  the  Wealth  of  England  ha¬ 
ving  been  fo  viflbly  raifed,  by  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  our  Woollen  Manufacture,  (not 
forgetting  our  loud  and  impolitick  Boafts  of 
that  Wealth  too,  and  how  the  Woollen  Ma¬ 
nufacture  has  been  the  only  Caufe  of  it).  This 
has  fet  other  Nations  at  Work  as  far  as  they 
can,  tho}  the  farthejl  has  been  but  little j  to 
imitate  thofe  Manufactures;  to  work  up 
their  own  Wool,  and  employ  their  own 
Poor  ;  and  we  have  no  Reafon  to  blame 
or  reproach  them  with  it  at  all ;  we  do  the 
lame. 

2 dfyj  For  the  Encouragement  of  the 
People  to  do  thus  in  thofe  particular  Coun¬ 
tries,  their  Princes  have,  generally  fpeaking, 
prohibited  the  Englijh  Manufactures,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  Kinds,  as  their  SubjeCts  can  make, 
from  being  imported  into  their  Dominions ; 
nor  can  we  blame  the  faid  Princes  for  this, 
for  we  do  the  fame.  Thus  far  I  fay  is 
true. 

3.  But  the  Inference  is  falfe,  the  Trade, 
no  nor  the  Manufacture  is  not  decay’d  for 
this ;  thefe  Prohibitions  and  Imitations 
amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
People  of  thofe  Countries  do  make  fome 

woollen 
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woollen  Goods  there,  fuch  as  the  courfe 
Wool  of  Saxony  j  To  land,  Bohemia ,  8tc.  will 
admit ;  and  thus  the  poor  People  in  thofe 
Countries  may  be  faid  to  be  clothed  with 
their  own  Manufacture  ;  but  it  feems  to  be 
little  more,  than  inftead  of  the  rough  Sheep- 
Skins,  which,  ’tis  known,  the  Boors  in 
thofe  Countries  wore  before :  For  we  find 
the  very  courfeft  of  our  Kerfies,  Dozens, 
Duffell s,  and  Torkjhire  Cloths,  which  are 
the  meanefi:  of  our  Manufacture,  are  ex¬ 
ported  even  to  thofe  northern  Ports  (where 
they  were  uled  to  go)  in  as  great  Quan ti¬ 
tles  as  ever :  As  for  the  fine  Medly 
broad  Cloths,  and  Spanifh  Cloths,  which 
England  is  fo  particularly  noted  for,  they 
do  not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  imitate,  or 
to  prohibit  them  ;  but  the  Quantity  ex¬ 
ported  to  Hamburgh ,  to  Gottenburgh ,  to 
T)antzick ,  and  to  all  the  Baltick,  is  as 
great  as  ever,  and  perhaps  greater  ;  and  if  I 
were  to  go  thro’  all  the  Ports  of  Europe 
with  the  Enquiry,  it  would  be  hard  to 
fhew  where  the  Decay  lyes ;  but  that  if 
one  Place  finks,  another  riles;  and  if  one 
Kind  of  Alanufadfure  declines,  another  ad¬ 
vances. 

Ar.  B,  These  Prohibitions  have  been, 
fotne  of  longer  {landing,  fuch  as  in 
France ,  TrnJjia ,  Sweden,  8cc.  and  fome 
of  a  fhorter  Date,  as  now  lately  in  Si- 
lejia ,  in  AuJlriaj  in  ‘Viedmont  ,  and  fe- 
veral  Parts  of  Germany  i  and  at  lall  in 
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Spain  ;  and  we  may  expeCt  the  like  in 
other  Parts 

Upon  the  whole,  admitting  all  thefe  Pi  o- 
hibitions  ot  our  Manufactures,  and  all  then 
being  imitated  and  let  up  in  foreign  Pai  ts, 
as  above ,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  prove,  neither 
can  I  fee  Reafon  to  allow,  that  the  Expor¬ 
tation  of  the  woollen  Manufacture  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  at  all  leflen’d,  and  confequently,  the 
Confumption  Abroad  is  not  abated,  or  the 
Trade  in  particular  decayed  :  What  Abate¬ 
ment  of  the  Confumption  may  have  hap¬ 
pen’d  in  this,  or  that  particular  Part  of  the 
World,  is  not  the  Cafe,  nor  is  it  worth 
our  Debate  ;  all  Nations  are,  and  ought  to 
be  at  Liberty  to  fet  their  own  Poor  at 
Work,  if  they  can,  and  to  prohibit  what 
foreign  Manufacture  they  pleafe  for  their 
Encouragement :  But  as  the  woollen  Ma¬ 
nufacture  of  England  is  an  Article  the  moil 
extended  in  Trade,  of  any  other  Thing  of 
its  Kind  in  the  World,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  it  may  fink  in  one  Place,  and 
rife  in  another  ;  flourifh  here,  and  decay 
there,  and  the  demand  alter,  as  the  Cui- 
toms  of  Countries  alter,  and  yet  the  Grofs 
of  the  Trade  may  be  the  fame  ;  As  the 
Sea,  they  tell  us,  gains  in  one  Place  upon 
the  Land,  and  the  Land  encroaches  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place  upon  the  Sea  ;  and  yet,  neither 
the  Sea  or  the  Land  abates  or  encreafes  in 
Quantity,  only  vary  in  their  Situation And 
thus  it  is  in  our  Trade,  the  Confumption  of 
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the  Manufacture  fpreads  in  one  Place  and 
draws  back  in  another  ;  one  Nation  opens 
the  Door  to  it,  and  another  ihuts  the  Door 
againlt  it;  but  (till  the  Quantity  goes  away, 
it  is  exported  abroad,  bought,  fold,  and 
confum’d  ;  and  we  do  not  find  any  Age 
pats,  when  more  of  it,  either  in  Quan¬ 
tity  or  Quality,  was  ever  fent  abroad,  than 
is  now,  or  fo  much  by  a  great  deal :  How 
then  is  the  Trade  under  a  Decay  ? 

3.  The  next  Branch  of  the  Complaint, 
is,  that  the  Confumption  of  our  woollen 
Manufacture  is  lellen’d  at  Home. 

This  indeed,  tho’  leaft  regarded,  has 
the  mod:  Truth  and  Reafon  in  it,  and  me¬ 
rits  to  be  more  particularly  enquired  into : 
But  I  might  ask  the  very  Complainer  him- 
felf  here,  fuppofing  the  FaCt  to  be  true, 
Why  do  we  not  mend  it,  and  that  without 
Laws,  without  teifing  the  Parliament  and 
our  Sovereign,  for  what  they  find  difficult 
enough  to  effeCt,  even  by  Law  ?  I  fay,  Why 
do  not  the  People  of  Great  Britain ,  by  ge¬ 
neral  Cuftom,  and  by  univerfal  Content,  en- 
ereale  the  Confumption  of  our  own  Manu¬ 
factures,  by  rejecting  the  Trifles  and  Toys  of 
Foreigners,  why  do  we  not  appear  drefs’d 
in  the  Growth  of  our  own  Country,  and 
made  fine  by  the  Labour  of  our  own  Hands? 

All  the  Kings  and  Parliaments  that  have 
been  or  fhall  be,  cannot  govern  our  Fancies : 
They  may  make  Laws,  and  fhew  you  the 
Reafon  of  thole  Laws  for  your  Good  ;  but 

two 
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two  Things  among  us  are  too  ungoverna¬ 
ble,  viz.  our  Paffions  and  our  Fafbions  ; 
the  firft  is  at  prelent  out  of  my  Way,  but 
the  fecond  is  dire&ly  to  my  Purpofe. 

Should  I  ask  the  Ladies,  whether  they 
would  drefs  by  Law,  or  clothe  by  A£t  of 
Parliament,  they  would  ask  me  whether 
they  were  to  be  Statute  Fools,  and  to  be 
made  Pageants  and  Pictures  of  ?  Whether 
the  Sex  were  to  be  fet  up  for  our  Jelt,  and 
the  Parliament  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
make  Indian  Queens  of  them  ?  That  they 
claim  Englijh  Liberty,  as  well  as  the  Men, 
and  as  they  expert  to  do  what  they  pleafe, 
and  fay  what  they  pleafe,  fo  they  will  wear 
what  they  pleafe,  and  drefs  how  they 
pleafe.  _ 

It  is  true,  that  this  Liberty  of  the  La¬ 
dies,  their  FaJJion  for  their  Fajhion ,  has 
been  frequently  injurious  to  the  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  England ;  and  is  io  ftill  in  fome  Ca¬ 
fes,  as  I  fhall  obferve  again  in  its  Place  ; 
but  I  do  not  fee  fo  eafy  a  Remedy  for  that, 
as  for  fome  other  Things  of  the  like  Na¬ 
ture.  The  Ladies  have  fuffer',d  fome  little 
Reftraint  that  Way,  as  in  the  wearing  Eajt- 
India  Silks,  inftead  of  Englijh ;  and  Calli- 
coes,  and  other  Things,  inffead  of  worfted 
Stuffs,  and  the  like  >  and  we  do  not  fee  they 
are  pleas’d  with  it. 

But  as  I  am  talking  in  this  Article  to 

C  a.  ^OI?1P^ners>  I  would  have  them  di¬ 
rect  their  Complaints  where  they  ought  to 
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be  directed  ;  the  Kingand  Parliament  have 
reft  rain’d  thcfe  Things  by  Law,  and  farther 
they  really  cannot  go;  we  muft  turn  the 
Complaint  to  the  People  themfelves,  and  en¬ 
treat  them  to  encourage  the  Manufacture  of 
England  by  a  more  general  Ufe  and  Wearing 
of  it.  This  alone  would  encreafe  the  Con¬ 
fumption,  and  that  alone  can  encreafe  the  Ma¬ 
nufacture  it  felf,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  its  Place. 

And  yet,  if  even  this  Part  were  examin’d 
critically,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Com¬ 
plaint  is  not  right  plac’d  ;  the  Manufacture 
is  not  in  its  felf  declin’d  lo  much,  as  the 
Confumption  is  divided  into  feveral  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  which  perhaps  were  not  known 
before,  but  under  one  Denomination  ;  fuch 
as  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Lancajbire 
and  Chejbire ,  the  Linen  Manufacture  in 
Scotland  now  become  our  own  by  the  Uni¬ 
on  ;  and  the  Linen  Manufacture  much  en- 
creas’d  of  late  in  England  it  felf,  and  the 
fame  in  Ireland 3  which  tho’  not  our  own, 
we  find  it  much  for  our  Intereft  to  encou¬ 
rage  ;  if  by  the  Confumption  of  thefe  the 
Confumption  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture 
is  divided,  I  cannot  fay  this  can  be  call’d  a 
Decay  of  our  Trade,  at  leaft  as  the  Ufe  of 
thele  Goods  is  now  brought  on,  not  in  the 
Room  of  our  Woollen  Manufacture,  but 
in  the  Room  of  the  Callicoes,  the  Ufe  of 
which  was  lately  prohibited  :  They  are  not 
therefore  the  Reafon  of  any  prefent  Decay  of 
the  Woollen  Manufacture;  but  if  there 
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was  a  Decay  in  the  Confumption  of  the 
Woollen,  it  was  done  by  the  laid  Callicoes 
before;  of  all  which  I  (hall  fpeak  as  I 
go  on. 

Upo  n  the  whole  then  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  that  our  Manufactures  are  leffen’d, 
or  that  the  Confumption  of  them  is  abated 
either  Abroad  or  at  Home,  but  rather  the 
contrary  ;  and  that  our  Trade  in  general, 
and  even  our  Woollen  Manufacture  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  greatly  encreas’d,  and  is  at  this 
Time  arriv’d  to  fuch  a  Magnitude,  as  it 
was  never  at  before.  And  here  it  occurs 
to  notice  a  particular  Thing,  which  may 
be  of  Ufe  to  us  in  its  Kind,  on  feveral  Oc- 
cafions,  viz.  That  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Manufacture  is  really  at  prefent  its  only 
Grievance,  being  encreafed  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree,  by  the  Ignorance  and  Wealth  of  the 
Manufacturers,  that  it  is  too  great  for  its 
felf ;  the  Quantity  too  great  for  the  Con¬ 
fumption,  or  at  lealt  too  great  for  the  Mar¬ 
ket,  tho’  the  Market  was  intirely  open,  and 
uninterrupted,  by  any  Rival  Manufacture, 
or  any  Prohibition  whatfoever.  And  here  I 
ask  to  be  fpared  a  W ord  or  two  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  imprudent  Encreafe  of  the  Woollen  Ma¬ 
nufacture  of  England,  by  the  ill  ConduCt  of 
the  Manufacturers  in  particular  Cafes ;  and 
how  unjuftly  a  Check  of  that  Encreafe  is 
called  a  Decay  of  the  Trade. 

AxTthe  Veins  may  be  t0°  fall  of  Blood, 
fo  a  Nation  may  be  too  full  of  Trade  ;  the 
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fine  frefli  Rivers,  when  they  run  with  a 
full  and  gentle  Stream,  are  the  Beauty  and 
Glory  of  a  Country  ;  they  water  the  Mea¬ 
dows,  moiften  the  Earth,  drive  our  Mills, 
fill  our  Moats  and  Canals,  carry  our  Vef- 
fels,  and  enrich  the  whole  Nation ;  but 
when  fwell’d  by  fudden  and  hafiy  Showers, 
they  turn  rapid  in  their  Courfe,  over¬ 
flow  their  Banks,  and  rife  to  an  undue 
Height ;  then  they  turn  frightful  and  dange¬ 
rous,  drown  the  Country,  and  fometimes 
the  People  ;  carry  away  Cattle,  Stacks  of 
Corn,  Bridges,  Buildings,  and  whatever 
ftands  in  their  Way,  leaving  Mud,  and 
Sand,  and  Stones  among  the  Grafs,  and  ra¬ 
ther  ftarve  the  Land,  than  aflift  to  make 
it  fruitful,  and  thus  they  become  a  Grievance, 
not  a  Blelfing  to  the  Publick  ;  on  the  other 
Hand,  when  by  long  Drought  their  Sour¬ 
ces  are  withheld,  the  Streams  fail,  the  Ri¬ 
vers  are  dry,  the  Mills  Hand  ftill,  the  Boats 
lye  a  Ground,  the  Lands  are  parch’d  up,  and 
the  whole  Country  fuffers. 

Our  Manufactures  of  Wool  in  this  Na¬ 
tion,  bear  a  juft  Analogy  with  this  Cafe, 
like  a  flowing  Stream,  they  are  in  their 
profperous  Courfe  the  Wealth  and  Glo¬ 
ry  of  the  Country:  While  the  Trade 
flourifhes  Abroad  and  at  Home,  and  the 
Confumption  makes  a  moderate  current 
Demand,  the  Manufacture  goes  on  at  a 
Ready,  chearful,  even  Pace,  the  Wool  is  con- 
fum’d  and  wrought  up,  the  Poor  are  em- 
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ploy’d,  the  Matter  Manufa&urer  thrives, 
the  Merchant  and  the  Shop-keepers  go 
on  with  their  ufual  Strength,  and  all  the 
Trade  flourifhes. 

1.  Upon  feme  fudden  Accident  in  Trade 
here  comes  a  great  unufual  Demand  for 
Goods,  the  Merchants  from  Abroad  have 
Hidden  and  unulual  Commiflions,  the  Call 
tor  Goods  this  Way  or  that  Way  encreafes, 
this  makes  the  Faftors  fend  large  Orders  into 
the  Country  ;  and  the  Price  of  Goods  always 
rifes  according  to  the  Demand:  The  Country 
Manufacturer  looks  out  fharp,  hires  more 
Looms,  gets  more  Spinners,  gives  more 
Wages,  and  animated  by  the  advanc’d  Price, 
is  not  content  to  anfwer  his  new  Orders 
only,  but  he  continues  the  Excurfion  he 
had  made  into  the  Country  for  Spinners, 
&c.  runs  on  to  an  Extremity  in  Quantity, 
as  far,  or  perhaps  farther,  than  his  Stock 
will  allow;  and  in  a  Word,  gluts  the  Mar¬ 
ket  with  the  Goods. 

2.  The  Accident  of  Trade,  which  from 
Abroad  fill’d  the  Merchants  Commiflions, 
and  the  Fador’s  Orders  being  over,  thole 
Demands  are  alfo  over,  and  the  Trade  re¬ 
turns  to  its  ufual  Channel ;  but  the  Manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  Country,  who  had  run  out 
to  an  unufual  Excels  in  his  Bu  finds,  with¬ 
out  Regard  to  the  Circumttances  of  it, 
having  not  ftopt  his  Hand  as  his  Or¬ 
ders  ftopt,  falls  into  the  Mire  ;  his  Goods 
lye  on  Hand,  the  Poor  which  lie  call’d 
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from  the  Plow  and  the  Dary  to  fpin  and 
weave,  are  call  off  again,  and  not  finding 
their  Way  prefently  back  to  their  old 
Drudgery,  lye  and  flarve  for  Want  of  Work, 
and  then  they  cry  out  Trade  is  decay’d, 
the  Manufactures  are  loft,  Foreigners  en¬ 
croach  upon  us,  the  Poor  are  ftarv’d,  and 
the  like. 

Whereas  the  Sum  of  the  Matter  is,  the 
Manufacturer  went  mad,  his  Stream  run 
over  into  a  Flood,  he  run  himfelf  impru¬ 
dently  out  of  Breath  ;  and  upon  a  little 
Start  of  the  Trade,  willing  to  furnifh  the 
Orders  all  himfelf,  and  loth  to  let  a  Neigh¬ 
bour  come  in  with  him,  run  himfelf  out, 
d  rag’d  the  Poor  into  his  Bufinefs,  nay  per¬ 
haps  robb’d  his  poorer  Neighbour  of  his 
Workmen,  by  giving  high  Wages ;  and 
when  the  Trade  Hops  a  little,  he  runs 
a-ground;  fo  the  Poor  are  ftarving,  and 
ready  to  mutiny  for  Want  of  Work :  And 
this  we  call  a  Decay  of  Trade,  whereas 
the  contrary  is  manifeft  leveral  Ways. 

Trade  muft  certainly  decay,  if  we  will 
run  it  up  to  fuch  a  Length,  as  to  make 
more  Goods  than  the  World  can  confume: 
But  it  is  not  to  be  juftly  call’d  a  Decay 
of  Trade,  ’tis  only  abating  of  the  Flood  ; 
the  Waters  were  out,  and  now  they 
are  down  again,  and  reduced  to  their  old 
Channel. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  fucli  Accidents 
as  may  raife  or  fink  our  Manufacture  as 
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bove,  or  as  perhaps  have  done  fo  at  this 
Time,  and  fee  if  it  does  not  hit  exactly 
with  this  Account. 

j/ij  The  late  Accident  of  a  Plague  in 
France.  Upon  that  fad  Occafion,  the  Com¬ 
merce  being  entirely  Itop’d  between  France 
and  Spain ,  and  indeed  all  other  Parts  of  the 
World,  the  Manufactures  of  the  City  of 
Marfeilles  in  particular,  and  the  Country 
adjacent,  being  wholly  interrupted,  occa- 
fion’d  a  very  great  Addition  to  the  Trade 
of  Great  Britain ;  particularly  for  fuch 
Manufactures  as  the  French  ufed  to  fend  to 
Turkey  to  Spain ,  and  to  Italy  ;  and  the 
Merchants  Commiffions  from  Abroad  were 
vilibly  enlarged  hither  for  near  two  Years, 
upon  that  particular  Occafion :  It  was  plain 
they  coifd  have  no  Goods  from  France. 

'The  like  Occafion  added  to  the  Encreafe 
of  our  Trade,  upon  the  concluding  of  the 
Treaty  of  %)trechtj  after  the  Confufions  in 
Spain  had  put  a  Check  to  the  Trade  be¬ 
tween  England  and  that  Country,  for  fe- 
veral  Years ;  as  like  wile  again  upon  the 
Accommodation  with  Spain after  the  Sur¬ 
render  of  Sicily ,  when  Trade  breaking  out 
like  the  Sun  after  an  Eclipfe,  the  Demand 
for  our  Englijh  Manufactures,  Bayes,  Says,  ■ 
Perpetts,  broad  Cloaths,  Serges,  Vc.  was 
fuch,  that  the  Manufacturers  thought  they 
could  never  make  too  many. 

These  Excurfions  are  not  to  be  caft  up 
in  any  View  of  the  real  Magnitude  ol 
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the  Trade,  or  of  the  Manufacture,  any 
more  than  the  true  Channel  of  a  River  is 
to  be  judged  of,  or  its  Waters  meafured 
by  the  overflowing  of  a  Winter’s  Rain,  as 
above. 

Nor  on  the  contrary  is  the  Stop  of  thofe 
fudden  high  Demands,  by  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  Check  of  the  Call  on  like  Accidents, 
to  be  efteemed  a  Decay  of  the  Trade,  any 
more  than  the  dry  Bottom  of  a  large  River, 
when  the  Stream  withheld  by  a  Summer’s 
Drought  leaves  the  Channel  empty,  can  de- 
feribe  the  ufual  Dimenfions  of  that  River, 
or  Quantity  of  its  Waters. 

Should  we  ever  fee  here  fuch  a  fatal 
Time  as  that  was  in  France ,  when  Heaven 
fent  the  Infection  among  them  at  Mar~ 
feilles ,  or  as  was  here  in  1665,  God  pre~ 
ferve  us  from  it ,  what  a  general  Stop 
would  it  make  to  all  our  Trade?  who  would 
fend  any  Commiflions  hither  for  Englifh 
Manufactures,  when  they  did  not  know  but 
every  Bale  would  have  a  Plague  pack’d  up 
with  the  Goods,  as  certainly  as  the  Bales 
of  Wool  or  Hair  brought  it  from  Cyprus 
to  Mar  feilles  ? 

Yet  this  would  not  juftly  be  call’d  a  De¬ 
cay  of  our  Commerce  ;  it  would  indeed  be 
a  Wound,  and  a  very  defperate  Blow  to  it 
for  the  Time  ;  but  as  it  was  an  Accident  to 
the  Trade,  fo  the  Cahle  being  removed, 
the  Trade  would  revive,  return  to  its  for¬ 
mer  Channel,  and  be  the  fame  as  before. 

1  If 
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If  now  (to  return  to  the  Cafe  before  us) 
the  Manufacturers  of  Britain ,  upon  any 
fuch  hafty  Demand  from  Abroad,  fhall  run 
raflily  out  into  Extremes  in  their  Bufinefs, 
feek  out  of  their  ufual  Bounds  for  Spinners 
and  Weavers,  and  other  working  People, 
and  draw  them  by  Thoufands,  and  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  Thoufands,  as  was  lately  the  Cafe, 
from  their  other  Imployments,  {hall  they 
call  the  Stop  of  thefe  hafty  Demands 
a  Decay  of  Trade  ?  ’tis  a  Miftake,  it  is 
no  Decay,  it  is  no  more  but  a  Return 
of  the  Stream  to  its  ufual  Rated  Bounds, 
bringing  Trade  into  its  right  Channel  again, 
and  to  run  as  it  did  before  :  And  this  I 
take  to  be  the  State  of  our  Manutafture  at 
this  Time. 

It  is  indeed  fomething  difficult  to  make 
an  exatt  Calculation,  and  judge  between 
the  antient  and  the  prefent  Bounds  of  Trade, 
and  efpecially  of  the  Woollen  Manufa¬ 
cture  ;  but  I’ll  make  a  brief  ElTay  at  it. 

The  Wooll  is  the  principal  Fund  of  the 
Manufacture,  ’tis  the  Stock  upon  which  it 
is  carry’d  on.  Now,  be  the  Quantity 
more  or  leis,  ’tis  the  fixt  Boundary  of  the 
1  rade :  The  Manufacture  cannot  outrun 
this  Tether;  the  Maker  can  go  no  further 
than  he  has  Wooll  to  work  on  ;  fometimes 
indeed  one  Year  may  borrow  a  little  of 
another,  but  that  is  generally  not  fo  much 
as  Trade  demands  more  or  lefs,  but  as  the 
Stock  of  Wooll  appears  to  vary  :  But  when 
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there  is  an  apparent  Decay  or  Advance  of 
the  Trade  in  general,  then  it  is  to  be  feen 
in  the 'Wooll.  And  thus,  I  remember,  be¬ 
fore  the  Stop  was  put  to  the  free  Exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  Irijb  Woollen  Manufacture, 
the  Quantity  of  the  Wooll  of  England  was 
too  great  for  the  Manufacture ;  and  I  have 
heard  the  Farmers  complain  of  having  two 
or  three  Years  Stock  of  Wooll  before-hand, 
and  that  they  could  not  pay  their  Rent,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  fell  it  off. 

Then  it  was  our  great  Study  to  get  the 
Wooll  confum’d,  as  appears  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  burying  in  Woollen  ;  you 
may  fee  by  the  Preamble  to  that  Aft,  that 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  publick  Good  to 
wafte  and  confume  the  Wooll. 

Since  that,  we  find  all  the  Wooll  in 
England  too  little  for  the  Manufacture  ;  fo 
that  now  we  bring  in  all  the  Wooll  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  is  in  fhort  an  immenfe  Quan¬ 
tity,  tho’  coat'fe,  and  which  went  formerly 
moil  of  it  beyond  Sea,  and  yet  call  for  at 
leaft  the  Quantity  of  an  Hundred  thou- 
fand  Horfe  Packs  from  Ireland  every  Year. 
This  is  but  a  very  odd  Teftimony  for  the 
Decay  of  our  Manufacture ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  is  an  unanfwerable  Proof 
of  what  i  have  advanced,  (vizi)  that  our 
Woollen  Manufacture  is  very  much  en- 
creafed  :  But  of  this  hereafter. 

They  that  tell  us  of  the  Encreafe  or  De¬ 
cay  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  fhould 
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fix  a  Standard  of  the  Trade,  from  a  Propor¬ 
tion  to  which,  to  denominate  this  En- 
ereate  or  Decay  :  To  tell  us  it  is  funk  from 
what  it  was  juft  at  fuch  or  fuch  a  Time, 
as  upon  a  Peace,  after  a  long  Interruption 
by  a  War,  or  after  a  Plague  or  the  like,  is 
to  fay  nothing  at  all.  But  let  them  take 
fix  or  feven  Years  together,  and  make  an 
Eftimate  from  the  Medium,  take  the  Ex¬ 
portation  at  a  Medium,  or  take  the  Rate 
of  Wooll,  and  the  Confumption  of  the 
Quantity  at  a  Medium,  and  then  their 
Gueffes  (for  they  can  be  no  more)  may  at 
leaft  be  probable. 

If  formerly  we  could  not  confume  all 
our  own  Wooll;  and  now,  we  not  only 
confume  our  own,  but  all  the  Wooll  of 
Scotland ,  and  an  Hundred  thoufand  Packs 
a  Year  from  Ireland ;  then  either  England 
mull  produce  lefs  Wooll  than  formerly,  or 
the  Confumption  mu  ft  be  fo  much  the 
greater.  I  think,  that  way  of  Reafoning 
is  liable  to  no  Exception,  except  it  be  the 
running  it  away  clandeftinely  to  France 
which  is  trifling,  and  I  fhall  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  Place,  that  this  Channel  is  much 
fmaller  than  it  was  formerly,  when  our 
Wooll  lay  unfold,  as  above. 

As  to  the  Growth  of  our  Wooll  bein'? 
alter  d,  and  that  England  produces  leis 
Wooll  than  formerly,  ’tis  time  enough  to 
argue  upon  it,  when  there  is,  or  can  be 
one  probable  Reafon  given  to  fuggelt  it, 
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much  lcis  Evidence  to  prove  it-,  yet  I  mult 
not  wholly  pats  it  by  neither,’  be^-aufe  'as 
above,  k  is  the  only  Exception.  ’ 

If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  judg’d  of 
from  Probability,  it  is  on  the  other  Side, 
(viz,.)  tis  rather  probable  the  Quantity  is 
encreafed  by  the  innumerable  Number  of 
Acres  of  Land  improved  and  enclpfed  with¬ 
in  thefe  few  Years,  efpec-ially  in  the  North- 
lye  tt  Parts  of  England,  and  which  breed  and 
feed  greater  Numbers  of  Sheep  than  ever, 
and  thole  or  a  larger  Breed  which  are  pro- 
digioufly  encreafed  in  England. 

I  might  run  out  here  very  profitably  up¬ 
on  this  Subject,  and  give  Reafons  from 
tne  general  Way  of  Sheep. keeping  ia 
England  at  this  I  ime,  by  which  it  wou’d 
ealily  be  proved,  that  the  Quantity  of  Wool! 
is  encreafed  by  the  Encreafe  of  tire  large 
Breed  of  Sheep  which  are  railed  now,  hot 
on  the  Cotjwold  Hills  of  Gloitceflerfhire , 
the  South  %)ownSj  Salisbury  Plains,  and 
Inch  open  Counties,  as  formerly,  where  the 
Soil  is  poor,  and  the  Sheep  imall,  and  the 
Fleeces  light,  the’  fine,  and  of  a  Jhort  Sta¬ 
ple  in  Proportion  to  the  Creatures:  But  in 
the  rich  enclpfed  Grounds  of  Leicefer  and 
IVarwic kjhir e ,  the  Fens  of  Lincolnjhire  and 
Norfolk ,  the  Ille  of  Ely ,  the  Marfhes  of 
Kumney  in  Kent,  the  rich  Lands  on  the  Bank 
of  fees  and  on  the  JVier  in  the  Bifhoprick  of 
‘Durham ,  and  thro’  all  the  Counties  of 
Northampton,  Huntington,  Hertford,  and 
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Bucks ;  for  the  Truth  of  which,  I  need  do 
no  more  than  appeal  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  honourable  Reprefentatives  of  thole 
Countries. 

A  s  the  Encreafe  of  thefe  Sheep  is  manifold, 
and  that  one  of  whofe  Fleeces  is  equal  to 
three  of  the  weftern  Counties,  ’tis  very  im¬ 
probable  the  Quantity  of  Woollfhould  be  de¬ 
clin’d  in  England-,  and  il  the  Wooll  is  not  de¬ 
clin’d,  then  the  only  tolerable  Objection  is 
removed,  and  my  Argument  Hands  granted, 
or  at  leait  fully  confirmed,  of  which  this  is 
the  A  b  ft  rack 

When  the  Growth  of  our  Wool!  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  much  lefs  than  it  is  now,  yet  there 
were  frequent  Difficulties  in  having  it  be 
confumed  by  the  Manufactures. 

Now  the  Growth  of  Wooll  in  England 
is  encreafed,  yet  it  is  not  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  Confumption  of  it  by  the  Manufactures. 

I  think  the  Confequence  is  natural  then, 
namely,  that  the  Manufactures  muft  be 
encreafed. 

To  bring  all  this  to  our  prelent  Purpofe, ' 

T  HT  Manufactures  are  prodigioully  en¬ 
creafed,  whether  prudently,  or  rafhly,  be¬ 
yond  a  due  Proportion  to  the  Demand, 
it  matters  not  upon  a  Stop  or  Check  of 
that  Demand ,  we  complain  of  a  Decay 
pt  Trade;  the  Queftion  is,  whether  that 
Complaint  is  juft  ? 

I  infill,  that  it  is  not,  nor  does  it  prove 
any  thing  of  a  Decay  of  Trade;  only,  that 
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the  Manufacturers  having  rafhly  made  iin- 
menfe  Quantities  of  Goods  more  than  thp 
Trade  of  all  Europe  ever  did  or  can  call 
for  in  a  conftant  Demand,  the  Trade  is  re¬ 
turned  to  its  natural  Channel,  after  an  ima¬ 
ginary  and  cafuai  Start  out  of  it  by  the  Ac¬ 
cidents  of  foreign  Commerce. 

In  fhort,  upon  the  Occafions  mentioned 
above,  the  Manufacturers  have  made  their 
good  Fortune  in  Trade  a  Bubble  upon  thern- 
felves,  and  having  over-run  the  Market  with 
their  Goods,  it  returns  upon  them  like  the 
late  South  Sea ,  and  every  thing  goes  back 
from  its  imaginary  to  its  intrinfick  Value. 

The  Demand  abates  the  Advancement, 
the  Price  finks,  the  poor  Spinners  and  Work¬ 
folk  are  difmifs’d  to  ftarve :  But  the  Caule  is 
not  in  the  Trade,  but  in  the  Workmen,  not 
in  the  Manufacture,  but  in  the  Manufactu¬ 
rers  ;  the  Quantity  of  Goods  made  are  too 
many  for  the  Confumption,  and  the  Market 
is  perhaps  glutted  for  a  Year  or  more  to 
come;  and  thus  and  no  othervvife  the  Com¬ 
merce  is  abated  ;  that  is,  there  is  no  real 
Abatement  of  the  Trade,  only  it  muit  have 
Time  given  to  walte  the  over-made 
Quantity. 

From  the  whole  we  may  obferve  here 
how  many  Ways  the  launching  out  a  Manu¬ 
facture  to  an  undue  Extent  may  be  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  a  Nation  in  general;  ’tis  like  a  Tradef- 
man  that  over-trades  himfelf,  and  runs  out 
beyond  the  Compafs  of  his  Stock;  the  Con- 
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fequence  is,  that  upon  the  leaft  Accident  in 
Trade,  his  Credit  is  ftagnated  and  fhaken, 
and  the  Man  is  undone;  and  ’tis  a  juft  Ob- 
fervation  in  the  Tradefmen  ol  this  Nation, 
that  there  are  many  more  ruined  by  too 
much  Trade,  than  for  Want  of  Trade. 

It  is  very  unjuft  and  unfair  Dealing  by 
the  Publick,  firft  to  glut  the  Market,  and 
over-run  it  with  Goods,  and  then  complain 
that  the  Market  is  dull :  How  fliould  the 
Refpiration  of  Trade  be  preferved,  when 
5tis  choak’d  and  fuffocated  with  Goods  ? 
When  Blackwell  Hall  is  empty,  the  Trade 
breathes ;  but  when  we  fee  it  piled  up  to 
the  Ceilings  ;  the  Yards,  the  Paftagesand 
Staircafes  throng’d,  Trade  fuffers,  it  is 
opprefs’d  with  Quantity,  and  mull  die  ii 
not  relieved. 

Let  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  go  on  in 
its  ufual  Channel,  the  Magnitude  of  it  is 
fufficient  of  it  felf;  all  Exceifes  hurt  it;  I  do 
not  think  Trade  receives  any  Advantage 
from  thofe  Hidden  Starts  and  Advances  of 
Price,  as  hinted  above,  but  what  the  Manu¬ 
facturer  makes  one  Way,  he  lofcs  another, 
and  the  Poor  lofe  by  it  both  ways. 

I  rememberafter  the  late  Plague  in  France . 
and  the  Peace  in  Spain ,  the  Run  for  Goods 
was  fo  great  in  England and  the  Price  of 
every  thing  rofe  fo  high,  that  the  poor  Wo¬ 
men  in  Ejfex  could  earn  one  Shilling  to 
one  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  diem  by 
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Spinning :  What  was  the  Confluence, 

twas  too  plain  to  be  conceal’d. 

1UT?E  rJT*  C,0u!d  Set  no  Dary- 
Maids;  the  Wenches  told  them  in  fo  man- 

Words,  they  would  not  go  to  Service  for 
Twelve-pence  a  Week,  when  they  could  net 
nine  Shillings  a  Week  at  their  own  Bandit 
they  called  it  ;fo  they  all  run  away  to  Bocl 
r  to  Sudbury,  to  Braintree,  and  to 
Cokhefter ,  and  other  Manufacturing  Towns 
of  bffcx  and  Suffolk. 

The  very  Plowmen  did  the  fame,  and 
the  Ale-houfes  in  the  great  Towns  were 
throng’d  with  them,  young  Fellows  and 
young  Wenches  together,  till  the  Parifhes 
began  to  take  Cognizance  of  them  upon 
another  Account,  too  dark  to  talk  of  here. 

While  this  Hurry  lafted,  the  Bayes  were 
call’d  for  in  prodigious  Quantities,  and  the 
Price  role  from  1 2  d.per  Ell  to  1 6  d.  befides 
the  Advance  upon  the  Parcels,  an  Article 
particular  to  that  Bufinefs. 

A  s  foon  as  the  Demand  flack’d  from 
Abroad,  all  thefe  loofe  People  were  turn’d 
pff,  the  Spinners  went  a  begging,  the  Wea¬ 
vers  role  in  Rebellion,  and  the  Parifhes 
were  left  throng’d  with  Baftards,  which  was 
all  that  we  might  fay  was  got  by  that 
Bargain. 

Whereas,  had  the  Merchants  been  ob¬ 
liged  with  the  Goods  as  fall  as  the  ordina¬ 
ry  Numbers  employ’d  in  the  Manufacture 
could  have  wrought  them,  the  Market  had 
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held  the  longer,  the  Merchants  had  had 
their  Goods  the  cheaper,  and  the  Markets 
Abroad  would  have  been  fupplied  at  laft 
too. 

But,  by  that  unadvited  rafh  Hurry,  no¬ 
thing  follow’d  but  Confufion  ;  the  Demand 
ftopt ;  yet  the  Makers  run  on  as  long  as  they 
were  able,  the  Bayes  were  pawned  in  every 
money’d  Man’s  Hand  in  the  Country,  and  the 
Price  funk  to  it  d.  per  Yard  at  London ;  lb 
that  a  conhderable  deal  of  Money  was  loft 
by  every  Piece  made,  the  Bay  -  Makers 
broke  by  Dozens,  and  thus  they  went  on; 
and  now  they  as  well  as  the  Weft  Country 
Men  tell  us,  that  the  Trade  is  declin’d. 

Now  is  this  to  be  called  a  Decay  of 
Trade?  no  not  at  all ;  there  is  ftill  a  mode¬ 
rate  Demand,  and  the  Trade,  were  the 
Glut  of  Goods  taken  off,  would  be  where  it 
was:  But  the  Run  has  ruin’d  them;  the 
Money  to  be  gotten  blinded  the  Manufac¬ 
turers,  they  could  not  keep  within  the  Com- 
pals  of  their  own  Grafp,  and  lo  funk  in  the 
neceffary  Stop  of  the  Trade  that  follow’d. 

T  o  judge  then  of  the  Decay  of  the  Trade, 
we  mull  bring  it  back,  as  I  faid,  to  a  Medi¬ 
um  of  Years,  and  fee  how  it  was  carry’d  on, 
and  to  what  Degree,  in  fucli  a  Time,  for 
10,  or  qo,  or  go  Years  ago,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  it  with  its  prefent  worft  Circumftances, 
and  I  venture  to  fay,  we  fliall  not  find  the 
T.rade  decay’d  at  all,  but  rather  encreafed 
in  all  the  Manufactures  of  England. 
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I  have  dwelt  upon  the  encreafing  Expor¬ 
tations  of  our  own,  and  Importations  oi 
the  Goods  of  foreign  Growth,  in  the  three 
laft  Chapters,  as  an  Evidence  of  the  Magni¬ 
tude  of  our  Trade.  If  our  Trade  is  declin¬ 
ing,  why  do  our  Importations  and  Expor¬ 
tations  encreafe?  And  if  they  do  not  en¬ 
creafe,  let  the  Oppofer  of  this  Part  tell  us 
the  Time  when  they  were  greater,  or  even 
equal  to  what  they  are. 

Some  have  attempted  this  Part,  and  in¬ 
deed  ’tis  the  only  way  to  convince  us,  that 
our  Trade  is  declin’d  ;  for  if  neither  our  Im¬ 
portations  or  Exportations  are  decreafed, 
which  Way  will  they  goto  Work  to  fhew 
the  Decreafe  of  our  Commerce. 

I  might  enquire  of  thefe  phlegmatick 
Computers,  firli,  Whether  is  our  Shipping 
decreas’d  or  not?  I  confefs,  I  have  not  yet 
heard  it  fo  much  as  fuggefted  ;  and  tho’  it 
is  true,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  that 
Point,  yet  I  think  I  am  upon  a  Square  with 
the  Complainers,  when  I  fay,  that  when 
ever  they  pleafe  to  enter  into  the  Computa¬ 
tion,  I  Jfhall  be  ready  to  begin  an  Enquiry 
on  the  other  fide,  which  I  believe  will  be 
convincing ;  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  refer 
the  Reader  to  a  View  of  the  Weftern  Coaft 
of  the  Illand,  and  let  them  look  narrowly 
into  the  Encreafe  of  Shipping  at  BriJlolj 
Liverpool ,  Whitehaven ,  cDumfreisJ  Glaf- 
goWj  and  all  the  fmaller  Ports  on  that 
Side  from  Tembroke  Haven  to  the  Firth  of 
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Clyde. ,  and  tell  me  if  there  are  not  a  thou- 
fand  Sail  of  Ships  more  employ’d  on  that 
Side,  I  mean  Merchant  Ships,  befides  Fifh- 
ing  Boats  and  fmall  Craft,  more  than  were 
ever  known  before.  I  might  go  round  the 
Ifland,  and  make  like  Observations ;  but,  as 
before,  I  meet  with  no  body  that  makes  any 
Objection  of  that  kind. 

We  have  two  Trades,  they  tell  us,  which 
are  evidently  declin’d,  and  the  Shipping, 
which  was  ufually  employ’d  in  them,  ap¬ 
parently  lelfen’d ;  and  thefe  are  firft,  the 
French  Trade,  and  fecondly,  the  Fifhing 
Trade. 

For  the  hr  ft,  }tis  true >  the  French  Trade 
is  leffen’d  ;  but  ’tis  a  Truth  fo  evidently, 
and  I  might  fay  fo  infinitely,  to  our  Advan¬ 
tage,  by  our  having  made  almoft  all  their 
Manufactures  (of  which  we  took  off  fucli 
exceeding  great  Quantities)  our  own ;  that 
no  Man  can  with  Juftice  call  it  a  Decay  or 
Declining  of  our  Trade  in  general,  that  our 
Trade  with  France  is  leffen’d  ;  on  the’*  con¬ 
trary,  ’tis  no  more  than  this,  all  that  Part 
of  our  Trade,  which  we  loft  by,  is  leffen’d, 
and  all  that  Part,  which  we  gain’d  by,  is 
or  might  be,  if  we  pleas’d,  encreafed  and 
preferv’d  ;  whoever  confiders  the  Importa¬ 
tions  of  wrought  Silks,  Brandy,  Paper, 
Hats,  Glafs,  and  feveral  other  Manufactures, 
for  which  we  paid  France  two  Millions  a 
Year,  turn’d  all  upon  their  Hands,  and  all 
thofe  things  fupply’d  at  Home  by  the  La¬ 
bour 
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hour  of  our  own  People.  For  even  the 
Grofs  of  the  Brandy,  formerly  French „  is 
now  fupply’d  by  the  Diftillers  of  Malt  Spi¬ 
rits  at  Home,  which,  as  to  the  common 
Confumption,  is  turned  all  into  the  meaneft 
of  Liquor ;  but  however,  ’tis  fuch  as  the 
People  eagerly  clofe  with,  and  by  that 
the  Importation  of  Brandy  is  certainly  re¬ 
duced  from  nine  thoufand  Ton  to  lefs  than 
two  thoufand  Ton  a  Year. 

All  the  reft  of  the  French  Goods,  which 
were  formerly  imported  from  thence,  fo 
much  to  our  Lofs,  being  now  made  at  Home, 
I  hope  no  Man  can  be  l'o  weak  as  to  call  that 
a  Declining  or  Decreafe  of  our  Trade;  on 
the  contrary,  ’tis  a  happy  Encreafe  of  it, 
for  that  the  Confumption  is  at  leaft  the 
fame,  and  our  own  People  have  the  Pro¬ 
fit  of  the  Making;  the  Confumption  is  the 
fame  among  the  rich,  and  our  own  Poor 
take  the  Money  inftead  of  the  Poor  of 
France. 

A  s  to  the  French  Wine  Trade,  the  Que- 
ftion  anfwers  it  felf,  the  Stream  only  is  tur¬ 
ned  from  France  to  Portugal ,  the  Quantity 
of  Wine  confumed  is  not  the  lefs  ;  and  as  it 
is  farther  to  fetch,  the  Shipping  is  rather 
encreas’d  by  it  than  abated;  the  Ships  not 
being  able  to  make  fo  many  Voyages  as  they 
did  before,  there  muft  be  the  more  Bot¬ 
toms,  or  the  more  Tonnage  in  larger  Ships 
employ’d,  and  either  of  them  are  an  Encreafe 
to  the  Navigation. 
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As  to  the  Fifhing  Trade  being  decrealed, 
it  is  begging  the  Queftion  in  a  notorious 
Manner,  and  I  think  needs  no  Anfwering. 
On  the  contrary -we  lee  it  lately  encreafed 
by  a  very  great  and  probable  Undertaking 
or  the  Greenland  Fifhery  ;  we  fee  allb  fcve- 
ral  Propoials  on  loot  for  farther  encreafing 
the  Scots  Fifhery,  and  our  other  Fifhing' 
mu  ft  be  necelfarily  encreafed  by  the  Addi¬ 
tion  of  our  Dominion  in  Newfoundland , 
by  the  late  Peace,  where  our  Room  for  en- 
ereafing  the  Fifhing  is  greatly  enlarged. 
And  it  cannot  be  deny’d,  but  that  the  En~ 
glijb  Fifhing  on  the  Banks  alfo  is  actual¬ 
ly  encreafed :  We  muft  therefore  be  allow’d 
to  fay  that  Part  needs  no  Reply  till  the 
Fa£t  be  prov’d. 

Let  us  next  enquire  what  one  particular 
Trade  in  all  our  Foreign  Bufinefs  is  impair’d, - 
what  Goods  of  Foreign  Growth  are  they 
which  lye  by  us  unfold,  and  with  which  our 
Markets  are  glutted,  or  which  our  Merchants 
give  no  more  Commiffions  for,  being  not 
able  to  conlume  them  at  Home,  or  export 
them  to  other  Places  Abroad. 

I  fhall  be  very  brief  in  the  Inquiry. 

I  begin  with  the  Eafl  India  Company- 
their  Trade  has  been  crampt  by  Prohibiti¬ 
ons  at  Home,  and  by  new  Invasions  from 
Abroad  ;  their  Silks  and  Callicoes  forbidden 
to  be  worn,  in  Favour  of  Rival  Manu- 
fa&ures  of  Linen  and  Silk;  their  Commerce 
invaded  by  a  Rival  Company  at  Of  end ; 
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yet  we  fee  laft  their  Sale  amounted  to  almoft 
eleven  Hundred  Thoufand  Pounds  Sterlings 
which  allowing  it  to  be  half  yearly,  as  re¬ 
ally  is  the  Gale,  can  very  ill  be  called  a 
finking  Commerce. 

Take  our  Plantation  Trade,  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Chriftopher’ s  being  our  own  by  the 
late  Peace,  we  fee  improv’d  and  increas’d  to 
fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Return  of  Sugar, 
Ginger,  &c.  is  now  as  great  from  thence  as 
from  Barbadoes  ;  and  the  Plantations  in 
Jamaica  are  fo  evidently  encreas’d,  that 
we  are  told  in  a  few  Years  they  will  raife 
ten  Thoufand  Hogfheads  of  Sugar  and 
Cocao  more  than  ever  they  did  before. 

In  a  Word,  whereas  formerly  we  had  a 
Glut  of  Sugar  from  our  Colonies,  and 
were  diftrefs’d  for  a  Market  to  difpofe  of 
the  Overplus,  ’tis  now  evident,  that  fince 
the  great  encreas’d  Confumption  of  Coffee 
and  Tea  in  Great  Britain  all  our  Colo¬ 
nies  are  hardly  able  to  fupply  the  Confump¬ 
tion;  and  from  Thirty  Thoufand  Hogfheads 
of  Sugar  which  formerly  we  imported,  ’tis 
certain  we  now  import  from  feventy  to  eigh¬ 
ty  Thoufand  Hogfheads  in  a  Year,  from 
all  our  Colonies,  not  reckoning  the  ex¬ 
travagant  Bulk  of  the  Hogfheads,  which 
now  generally  contain  from  feventeen 
to  eighteen  hundred  Weight  of  Sugar  in 
each  Hogfhead,  one  with  another,  fome 
of  them  much  more. 
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In  like  Manner,  the  Plantations  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  are  encreafed  to  iuch 
a  Magnitude,  that  I  am  told  they  produce 
now  from  eighty  to  an  Hundred  Thoufand 
Hogfheads  every  Year ;  a^  Quantity  fo  great, 
compar’d  to  what  has  formerly  been  pro¬ 
duced,  that  if  it  be  all  difpofed  of,  no  Man 
can  fay  the  Virginia  Trade  is  not  infinitely 
increafed  ;  befides  the  great  Export  of  Pro- 
vifions  from  Virginia,  that  is  to  fay,  from 
Chefeapeak  Bay,  which  they  fend  to  our 
Ifland  Colonies,  more  by  fome  Hundreds 
of  Sloops  Loading  a  Year,  than  ever  they 
lent  before,  which  is  one  great  Caufe  of 
the  Virginia  Planters  falling  lately  into  the 
Trade  of  buying  Negroes  from  the  Coafl 
of  Africa ,  which  they  never  ufed  to  do 
formerly. 

A  s  our  Ifland  Colonies  are  thus  mightily 
increas’d  and  improv’d,  as  it  is  moft  certain 
they  are ;  their  People  encreafing,  they 
neceffarily  demand  a  much  greater  Supply 
of  Provifions  from  our  other  Colonies  on 
the  Continent  of  America,  than  they  had 
before ;  and  this  encreafes  the  Trade  of 
thofe  Colonies,  fuch  as  of  New-England, 
New-Tork ,  New-Jerfey,  Eaft  and  Weft; 
'V enfdvania,  Carolina,  as  alfo  the  Trade 
from  the  Canaries,  Maderas,  &c.  Cape  de 
Vi ?rd  Iflands  for  Salt,  and  the  Coaft  of  Gui¬ 
nea  for  Negroes:  So  that  here  is  a  mani- 
feft  Enc reale  of  all  the  Commerce  of  both 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies . 

T  2  Where 
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W  h  e  R  e  then  fhall  we  find  a  Decay  ? 
where  is  there  a  Stagnation,  what  Trade 
languifhes,  and  where  is  it  that  we  drive 
lefs  Bufinefs  than  we  did  before? 

‘Portugal  will  not  pretend  to  it ;  I  might 
fay  the  whole  World  is  Witnefs  to  the  ma- 
nifeft  Encreafe  of  our  Trade  with  the  *Por- 
tuguefe ,  who  alone  ’tis  plain  take  off  more 
of  our  Woollen  Manufacture,  fince  the  late 
Encreafe  of  their  Commerce  to  Brafil,  than 
both  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
u fed  to  do  before:  So  that  our  Trade  to 
thofe  Parts  is  extremely  improv’d. 

’Tis  true,  there  may  be  fome  cafual  A- 
batements  of  our  Exportation  to  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Parts  of  the  World,  and  efpecially  as 
Things  hand  at  this  Time,  by  the  War, 
or  by  the  unfettled  Circumftances  of  the  Na¬ 
tions,  with  refpecl  to  Continuance  of  Peace 
or  War ;  yet  nothing  can  be  argued  upon 
that  Supposition,  but  what  all  Trades,  and 
ail  trading  Nations  are  fubjeCf  to,  and  ever 
will  be  on  the  like  Occa lions. 

Let  us  next  view  the  Italian  and  Le¬ 
vant  T rades,  which  are  very  great  Articles, 
and  which  bear  a  confiderable  Part  in  the 
great  Balance  of  our  general  Commerce  ;  the 
Turky  Merchants  have  indeed  complain’d, 
but  what  is  the  Complaint  ?  If  the  juft 
Part  be  examin’d,  it  will  appear  to  lye  here, 
and  here  only  ;  not  that  the  Goods  they  car¬ 
ry  Abroad  want  a  Market,  but  that  the 
Silk  they  have  brought  Home,  has,  from 
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whatever  NegleCt  we  yet  know  not,  abated 
in  its  ufual  Finenefs  and  Goodnefs ;  and  that 
to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Manufacturers 
here,  that  is  the  Weavers,  could  no  longer 
make  ufe  of  it,  at  leaf!:  not  in  fuch  Works, 
and  to  fuch  Purpofes  as  they  had  formerly 
done  ;  and  fo  the  Trade  may  have  fuffer’d, 
not  from  the  Abatement  of  the  Market 
Abroad  or  at  Home,  but  from  the  Mer¬ 
chants  not  taking  Care  to  import  a  good 
Commodity. 

This  can  no  more  be  call’d  a  Decay  or 
Lois  of  the  Turkey  Trade,  than  it  would 
be  a  Lofs  of  the  Trade  now  carried  on  bv 
the  South  Sea  Company  to  America  ;  if 
the  Returns  for  their  Goods  fhould  be  made 
in  a  falfe  Coin,  or  in  counterfeit  Pieces  of 
Eight  in  Read  of  the  true ;  The  Trade  there¬ 
fore  is  not  funk  ;  for  if  the  Weavers  cannot 
ufe  the  Turkey  Silk,  becaufe  it  is  deficient 
in  Quality,  they  mull  ufe  other  Sorts ;  that 
is  to  fay,  fine  Italian  and  Tiedmont  thrown 
Silks,  or  Bengale  raw  Silk  in  the  Room  of  it, 
and  ’tis  certain  they  do  fo.  And  it  is  worth 
while  to  obferve  on  this  Qecafion,  how  far 
this  has  been  the  Cafe,  and  how  the  Impor¬ 
tation  of  thofe  Silks  has  encreafed,  as  the 
other  has  prov’d  inferior ;  fo  that  the  Silk 
T  rade  has  not  been  leffen’d  at  all. 

•AT.  B.  It  was  alledg’d  in  the  late  Difpute 
between  the  Throwjlers  and  the  Wea¬ 
vers  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  as  the  Turkey  Silks  were  brought 
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over  worfe  than  formerly ;  fo  the  Eajl 
India  or  Bengale  Silks  came  better 
than  ever,  and  accordingly  were  more 
in  Demand  :  For  it  will  for  ever  be 
true,  that  whatever  Materials  of  a  Ma¬ 
nufacture  are  furnifh’d  from  Abroad, 
and  decay  in  Goodnefs,  they  will  de¬ 
cay  in  the  Ufe,  fink  in  Price,  and  at 
length  fink  out  of  Demand,  or  they 
will  make  the  Manufacture  they  are 
employ’d  in  fink  in  its  Value,  which  is 
Hill  worfe. 

Where  then  fhall  we  look  for  a  Decay  of 
our  Importations?  if  to  the  Navy,  that  is  v 
already  anfwered  in  the  Difcourfe  of  the 
Shipping:  If  the  Number  of  Ships  employ’d 
is  not  abated,  as  I  believe  our  worft  Enemies 
will  not  fuggelt,  then  our  Commerce  to  the 
Eaft  Country  cannot  be  abated;  by  our  Eaft 
Country  Trade,  is  always  underftood  our 
Trade  in  Hemp,  Flax,  Tar,  Pitch,  Iron, 
&c.  That  is  to  fay  in  general,  Naval  Stores; 
Now,  ’tis '  manifeft  by  the  Cuftom-houfe 
Books  (to  which  I  refer)  that  thefe  are  not 
abated ;  but  on  the  contrary,  very  much 
encreafed,  notwithftanding  our  great  Im¬ 
portation  of  Tar,  Oyl,  Marts,  &c.  from 
our  own  Colonies. 

In  what  Part  of  the  World  then  is  our 
Trade  decay’d,  and  in  what  Branch  of  our 
Bufinefs  does  it  lye  ?  for  thofe  People  that 
Infift  upon  the  Decay  of  our  Trade,  and 
that  make  fuch  loud  Complaints  about  it, 
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ought  to  let  us  know  they  do  not  raife 
groundlefs  Complaints,  that  would  be  call'd 
Clamour  and  DifalfeCtion,  and  would  look 
like  fomething  particularly  piquant,  which 
I  am  loth  to  fuggeft. 

I  mull  therefore  call  upon  them  for  their 
Explanations,  and  to  let  us  fee  the  Place 
where  our  Trade  is  decay'd,  and  what 
Goods  they  are,  the  Conlumption  of  which 
is  lelfen’d  and  decay’d  either  at  Home  or 
Abroad  ;  with  fuch  needful  Delcriptions  of 
Trade  in  general,  as  may  convince  us  there 
is  no  equivalent  Encreafe  in  other  Branches 
to  make  it  up,  and  to  balance  the  Abate¬ 
ment. 

The  immediate  Reply  to  this,  is  what 
I  have  mention’d  already,  (viz.)  The  mi¬ 
micking  our  Woollen  Manufacture  in  feve- 
ral  Parts  of  Germany,  by  which  the  De¬ 
mand  of  thofe  Manufactures  from  England 
is  abated,  and  may  in  Time  be  laid  afide  in 
thofe  particular  Countries,  fuch  as  our 
Bays,  Flannels,  Chamlets,  Says,  and  feve- 
ral  other  kinds  of  Goods. 

But  what  does  this  amount  to  in  the 
general  Article  of  our  great  Manufacture  ? 
let  particular  Cafes  be  what  they  will,  let 
Saxony >  SwiJferlandj  piedmont,  Anftria., 
and  Twenty  more  Places,  if  you  could 
name  them,  interfere  with,  fupplant  or  pro¬ 
hibit  this  or  that  Manufacture,  and  make 
a  vifible  Decreafe  of  the  Conlumption  here 
or  there  :  If  the  Conlumption  is  encreas’d 
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in  other  Parts  of  the  World,  be  it  a  Thou- 
fand  Miles,  or  Ten  thoufand  Miles  from 
Germany,  the  thing  is  anfwered,  the  Ma¬ 
nn  fa  £tu  re  is  the  fame. 

The  Queftion  lies  nearer  Home,  the  En¬ 
quiry,  like  the  fearching  for  a  Difeafe,  is  in  the 
vital  Part ;  the  Search  is  at  the  Heart,  if  the 
Pulle  of  the  Trade  beats  true  and  ftrong, 
the  Body  is  found,  Wind  and  Limb  ;  is  in&a 
State  of  Health,  and  flourifhing  in  fpight 
of  all  the  little  Cafualties  that  may  happen 
in  other  remote  Parts. 

The  Queftion  in  the  Manufacture  has 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  it;  and  yet  it  feems 
that  thole  Gentlemen  who  infift  upon  the 
Decay  of  the  Manufacture  do  it  upon  the 
Prefumption,  that  there  is  no  coming  at  the 
Negative  ;  but  I  fhall  put  it  upon  a  Cer¬ 
tainty  which  perhaps  they  may  not  forefee. 
The  Queftion  is  in  few  Words  (as  before)  Is 
the  Quantity  of  Wooll  wrought  up,  or  is  it 
not  ?  If  all  our  Wooll  is  wrought  up,  nay 
if  it  is  not  fufficient  for  the  Manufacture, 
then  the  Manufacture  cannot  be  declined. 

It  is  within  thefe  Five  and  twenty  Years, 
that  we  found  the  Wooll  of  England  lye  on 
Hand  unfold,  and  the  Farmers  in  the  Sheep¬ 
feeding  Countries,  fuch  as  Northampton , 
Leicejter.j  Lincoln,  Warwick >  Norfolk , 
and  many  other  Places,  had  generally  two 
or  three  Years  Wooll  upon  their  Hands 
unfold,  and  the  Price  low,  and  very  little 
Demand  for  it. 
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But  now,  and  efpecially  fince  the  feve- 
ral  Ads  prohibiting  the  Eaft  India  Silks, 
Callicoes,  Chints,  and  other  Goods  of 
that  Kind,  we  find  the  Englifb  Wooll  not 
only  all  ufed  up  at  Home,  but  alfo  the 
Irzjb  and  the  Scots  Wooll  brought  over  in 
unufual  Quantities  to  help  ;  and  yet  the  Price 
holds  up,  and  there  is  no  Glut  of  Wooll  in 
the  whole  Ifland;  how  then  can  the  Manu¬ 
facture  be  declin’d  ?  unlefs  you  will  firft 
make  it  appear,  that  the  Quantity  of  Wooll 
is  abated  in  England ,  which  I  believe  will 
not  be  pretended,  and  if  it  were,  would 
be  hard  to  prove. 

I  might  very  profitably  employ  a  whole 
Chapter  here  to  prove  to  you,  that  the 
Quantity  of  Wooll  in  England  is  fo  far 
from  being  lefien’d  and  decreafed,  that  it 
is  greatly  encreafed  for  many  Years  pall, 
and  continues  every  Year  to  encreafe:  I 
could  prove  it  by  proving  the  Encreafe  of 
the  Number  of  Sheep  in  England ;  and  the 
Encreafe  of  Sheep  would  be  prov’d  paft 
Contradiction,  by  the  Improvement  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  the  enclofing  vaft  TraCts  of  Land  in 
almoft  all  Parts  of  England  which  lay  open 
before;  and  which  being  now  improved 
either  by  the  Plowman,  or  by  the  Grazier, 
Bill  occafions  greater  flocks  of  Sheep,  and 
thole  of  the  belt  and  largeft  Kind,  to  be 
fed  than  were  before. 

I  could  add  to  it  the  vafl  Improvement 
made  on  the  North- welt  and  Eaftern  Coafts 
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of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  Coafts  of  Wales 
by  faving  and  draining  Lands  from  the  Sea, 
and  from  the  Rivers,  by  which  multitudes 
of  Sheep  are  led,  as  they  are  in  Rumney 
Marfhes  mention’d  above  :  The  almoft  in¬ 
credible  Improvement  of  Land  in  the  Coun¬ 
tries  of  Cumberland,  'Durham  and  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  by  which  the  Number  of 
Sheep  are  encreafed  on  that  Side  the  Coun¬ 
try  in  a  Manner,  I  lay,  hardly  to  be  be¬ 
lieved. 

I  might  alfo  fpeak  of  the  improv’d  Me¬ 
thods,  even  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
Sheep,  by  raifing  them  upon  the  plow’d  and 
fallow  Lands,  upon  Salt  Marfhes,  and  other 
Grounds,  fuch  as  were  never  known  by  our 
Anceftors  to  feed  Sheep  before.  And, 
laJlljj  I  might  inlift  upon  an  Article  little 
coniidered,  but  which  is  really  of  more 
Importance  as  to  the  Encreafe  of  Wool! 
than  all  the  reft,  Namely ,  that  the  Nation 
is  univerlally  fallen  into  a  way  of  breeding 
larger  Sheep  than  they  did  before  :  So  that 
not  only  the  Numbers  of  Sheep  are  encrea¬ 
fed  by  many  Thoufands  of  Acres  being  em¬ 
ploy’d  to  reed  and  breed,  which  never  fed 
a  Sheep  before ;  but  even  the  Sheep  them- 
lelves  are  of  a  different  Kind,  and  two 
Sheep  produce  more  Wooll  than  three 
Sheep,  and  in  fome  Places,  than  four  Sheep 
did  before.  To  bring  this  into  Evidence, 
we  need  do  no  more  than  appeal  to  the  mean- 
eft  of  the  Country  People  in  Lmcolnjhire 
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and  Lelcefterjhire ;  in  the  fit  ft  you  will  fee 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  large  Sheep 
fpread  from  the  Country  of  Lincoln  only, 
to  which  formerly  it  was  confin’d,  into  all 
the  level  Grounds,  Marfhes  and  Fens  of 
Norfolk Sujfolkj  Cambridge  and  Hunting- 
ton  ;  from  the  County  of  Leicester  the 
fame  Breed  of  Sheep  is  fpread  into  the 
Counties  of  Warwick j  Stafford  and  North- 
amfitoUj  and  even  the  fmaller  Breeds  of 
thofe  Counties,  which  they  now  call 
Stubble  Sheep,  and  which  feed  on  the  fal¬ 
low  and  common  Fields,  are  of  a  larger 
kind  than  ever  before. 

To  look  into  the  North,  we  fee  the  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  Countries  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland j  running  all  into  a 
large  Breed  of  Sheep  ;  and  you  may  buy  as 
large  Mutton  at  the  Markets  in  the  City  of 
Durham ,  as  any  you  can  buy  at  Leaden- 
hall  ;  I  affirm  it,  and  dare  bring  it  to  a 
Proof  on  any  juft  Occafion ;  and  we  fee 
large  Northumberland  Sheep  brought  up 
yearly  for  Sale  in  great  Droves  into  all 
thefe  Southern  Parts  of  England \  efpecially 
into  Effex  and  Suffolk. 

If  then  there  were  no  Encreafe  in  the 
Numbers  of  our  Sheep,  the  contrary  of 
which  is  true  to  a  Demonftration;  yet  if 
we  run  into  a  larger  Breed,  the  Wooll  may 
ftill  be  encreafed  as  much  as  if  the  Numbers 
were  encreafed  ;  but  as  it  is  apparent  that 
both  the  Breed  is  altered,  and  the  Genera- 
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lity  of  the  Sheep-breeders  run  into  another 
larger  Kind,  and  the  Numbers  of  Sheep  by 
the  Encreafe  of  Culture  and  Enclofure  is 
encreafed  alfo.  How  then  can  we  pretend 
the  Quantity  of  Wooll  in  England  is  de¬ 
clin’d  ?  The  Weight  of  this  Part  of  the 
Argument  may  be  fum’d  up  thus. 

I  f  the  Numbers  of  Sheep  are  not  de- 
creafed,  nor  the  Breed  of  the  Sheep  dege¬ 
nerated,  then  the  Quantity  of  our  Wooll 
cannot  be  decreafed  or  abated. 

If  the  Quantity  of  Wooll  is  not  abated, 
and  yet  it  does  not  lye  on  hand,  and  want  a 
Market,  then  the  whole  Growth  of  our 
Wooll  is  evidently  ufed  up  and  manufa¬ 
ctured  ;  for  it  would  not  be  bought  if  it 
could  not  be  ufed. 

Again,  take  it  in  the  Reverie. 

If  our  whole  Growth  of  Wooll  is  not 
only  bought  and  ufed  up,  but  that  we  buy 
great  Quantities  of  Wooll  and  Woollen 
Yarn  from  Ireland ,  to  luch  a  Degree,  as  has 
been  faid,  that  it  amounts  to  an  hundred 
thoufand  Packs  a  Year  :  Then  ’tis  evident 
that  the  whole  Growth  of  our  Wooll  is  not 
equal  to  our  Manufacture. 

I  f  it  is  true,  that  our  whole  Growth  of 
Wooll  is  not  equal  to  our  Manufacture ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  lufEcient  for 
our  Supply ;  but  that  greater  Quantities  than 
ever  are  brought  in  every  Year  from  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  all  of  which  (clandefline 
Trade  excepted)  is  ufed  up,  and  manufa¬ 
ctured 
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£tured  in  this  Part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England ,  as  has  been  proved :  Then  the 
Manufacture  of  Wooll  in  England  cannot 
be  lellen’d  or  decay’d ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
is  evidently  improv’d  and  encreas’d. 

N.  B.  As  to  the  Exception  for  clande¬ 
stine  Trade  ;  it  is  mentioned  indeed  to 
anticipate  any  Cavil  which  might  be 
railed  upon  the  Omiflion,  as  if  we  did 
not  know  there  was  fuch  a  Trade  as 
owling  or  running  of  Wooll  carried  on 
among  us ;  but  the  Quantity  fo  carried 
off,  tho’  too  much,  with  RefpeCt  to 
the  Injury  done  our  Trade,  yet  is 
fmall,  and  indeed  not  worth  naming, 
in  comparifon  of  the  Bulk  of  Wool!, 
which  the  Growth  of  the  whole  King¬ 
dom  produces,  and  of  which  we  are 
now  fpeaking. 


& 


Chap.  IL 

An  Enquiry  whether  the  Exportation 
of  our  other  Goods ,  the  Grozvth 
or  Manuf  ttture  of  England,  or 
the  Home  Consumption  of  them  is 
decreafed  or  declined 

HAVE  mentioned  the  Produce  of 
our  Colonies,  and  prov’d  that 
they  are  evidently  encreafed,  as 
well  in  their  Exports  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  in  the  Confumption  and  Re-expor¬ 
tation  of  their  Produce  here  in  England. 

I  have  mention’d  the  Encreafe  of  our 
Woollen  Manufacture,  and  prov’d  it  to  a 
Demonftration  by  the  Confumption  of  the 
Wooll. 

I  t  feems  only  to  remain,  that  we  fhould 
enquire  into  fome  other  Trades  which  are 
profitably  carry’d  on  among  us,  and  fee 
whether  they  are  not  declin’d  in  Proporti¬ 
on,  and  to  make  way  for  the  Encreafe  of 
the  Woollen  Manufacture ;  for  if  other 
Branches  ol  Commerce  are  declin’d  in  Pro¬ 
portion,  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  how- 

■  i  ever 
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ever  great,  may  be  encreafecl,  and  yet  our 
Trade  in  general  be  declin’d  too,  and  at  the 
fame  Time. 

But  I  perfuade  my  fell',  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  any  part  of  the  Product  of  England 
which  can  be  faid  to  be  declin’d  and  de- 
creafed,  either  in  its  Exportation  to  Coun¬ 
tries  Abroad,  or  in  its  Confumption  at 
Home. 

The  ProduCt  of  England  has  been  alrea¬ 
dy  at  large  deferib’d,  the  Wooll  is  fet  in 
the  Front  as  the  Chief,  and  it  is  lb ;  but  it 
is  not  the  only  Product,  nor  are  the  Wool¬ 
len  Manufactures  the  only  things  which 
employ  the  People  of  England and  fet  their 
Hands  to  Work  ;  there  are  feveral  Manu¬ 
factures  in  England  which  employ  a  vaft 
Number  of  People  in  which  the  Wooll  is 
no  way  concern’d,  and  upon  Examination, 
we  fhall  find,  (i.)  fome  of  thele  are  wholly 
now  a  mere  modern  Improvement,  and  on 
which  no  Hands  were  fet  to  Work,  no 
Stock  employ’d  before. 

2.  Others,  tho’  known  before,  are 
yet  exceedingly  improv’d  and  encreas’d, 
and  confequently  employ  many  Hands  which 
were  unemploy’d  before,  which  in  ihort 
is  the  elfential  Part  of  all  Improvement 
in  Trade. 

I  fhall  give  Examples  of  fome  of  thofe 
Manufactures,  which  are  more  remarkable 
than  others,  and  by  which  the  molt  confi- 
det  able  Number  of  Poor  are  employ’d, 

and 
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and  Materials  confum’d  ;  for  the  reft,  it 
fhall  fuffice  only  to  name  them. 

i.  The  Bone  Lace  Manufacture.  It  is 
true,  that  there  was  always,  perhaps,  for 
fome  Ages  paft,  a  Manufacture  of  Bone 
Lace  carry’d  on  in  England ;  but  the  Im¬ 
provement  and  Encreafe  of  it  within  about 
20  to  30  Years  paft  is  fuch,  and  fo  viftble, 
that  he  muft  be  utterly  ignorant  of  Trade 
that  is  not  convinc’d  of  it.  In  former 
Times,  the  chief  Place  for  this  Manufacture 
was  about  Buckingham ,  Stony  Stratford , 
and  Newport’ Pagnae If  vulgarly  Newport 
Panne l ;  you  have  it  now  fpread,  almoft 
entirely  over  the  Counties  of  Buckingham , 
Bedford  and  Oxford ,  and  far  into  the  Coun¬ 
ties  of  Berks,  Northampton,  Cambridge , 
Hertford  and  Surrey ,  efpecially  where  any 
or  all  thofe  Counties  border  on  the  firft: 
It  is  alfo  ereCted  in  the  Weft,  and  efpecially 
in  the  Counties  of  Horfet  and  Wiltjhire^ 
where  particularly  at  Blandford  they  make 
Lace  of  an  exceeding  high  Price,  and  not 
outdone,  Bruffels  Lace  excepted,  by  any 
out  of  Flanders ,  France ,  or  even  Venice  it 
ieif.  In  a  word,  this  Manufacture  is  fo 
much  encreafed  in  England,  that  it  employs 
many  Thoufands  of  our  People  more  than 
ever  ;  and  if  I  may  credit  the  Report  of 
the  Country  where  ’tis  chiefly  made,  where 
one  was  employ’d  by  it  30  Years  ago,  above 
100  are  employ’d  by  it  now,  and  thefe  of 
the  molt  idle,  ufeiefs  and  burthenfome  Part 
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of  our  People  (I  mean  fuch  as  were  fo  be- 
fore)  are  the  principal  Hands  employ’d, 
viz.  the  younger  Women,  and  female  Chil¬ 
dren.  Thefe  were  a  real  Charge  upon  the 
diligent  laborious  Poor,  fuch  as  the  Huf- 
band-men,  the  Farmers,  and  the  Handi¬ 
crafts  of  other  Trades ;  and  are  now  made 
able  to  provide  for  themfelves,  and  eafe 
their  Parents  and  Pari  flies  of  a  dead  Weight, 
which  was  in  many  Cafes  infupportable  ; 
but  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  Particulars, 
which  otherwife  would  be  profitably  enqui¬ 
red  into.  In  fhort,  his  believ’d  there  are 
above  an  Hundred  Thoufand  Women  and 
Children  employ’d,  and  who  get  their  Bread 
by  this  Manufacture,  more  than  did  for¬ 
merly  ;  for  ’tis  the  Encreafe  of  it  that  I  am 
now  dilcourfing  of;  and  this  Encreafe  has 
an  Effect  upon  the  general  Commerce  of 
this  Kingdom,  very  much  to  the  Advantage 
of  England ,  for  Example. 

1.  In  employing  all  this  great  Number 
of  People  in  a  Manufacture  which  em¬ 
ploy’d,  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppos’d,  the 
like  Number  of  People  in  another  Country, 
(viz.)  in  Flanders  :  fo  that  it  may  be  faid 
to  be  taking  the  Bread  out  of  the  Poor  of 
Flanders ,  and  putting  it  into  the  Mouths 
of  the  Poor  of  our  own  Country. 

2.  It  is  a  Turn  in  the  Balance  of  Trade 
to  the  Advantage  of  England ,  in  fupplying 
us  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  Goods  by  the 
Labour  of  our  own  Poor,  which  we,  till 
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now,  bought  abroad,  and  which  buying 
abroad,  was  always  attended  with  this  as  a 
Confequence,  that  either  we  paid  for  them 
in  Money,  or  in  our  own  Manufactures ; 
whereas  (if  the  fir  it)  that  Money,  is  now 
kept  at  Home  ;  and  (if  the  laft)  thole  Ma¬ 
nufactures  muft  be  paid  for  to  us  in  Money, 
as  they  certainly  are. 

2.  Another  encreas’d  Manufacture  is 
that  of  wrought  Iron  and  Brafs :  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  Towns  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield ,  and  the  People  of  Hallamjhire , 
a  DiftriCt  well  known  to  the  Nailers  and 
hard  Ware  Men  of  Barnfely  and  Rother¬ 
ham:  But  I  appeal  to  the  Iron  Works  of  the 
late  Sir  Ambrofe  Crowley ,  and  his  Son  Al¬ 
derman  Crowley ,  at  NewcaJUe  upon  Tyne  ; 
and  above  all,  to  the  fame  fort  employ’d  in 
London ,  where  they  certainly  make  the 
heft  Cutlery  Ware  at  this  Time  in  the 
World. 

I  t  is  not  many  Years  fince  the  bell; 
ScilTars,  the  bell  Knives,  and  the  belt  Ra¬ 
zors  were  made  in  France ,  and  the  like  of 
the  fine  Watches,  Tweezars,  and  other 
fmall  Ware  ;  nothing  is  more  evident  in 
Trade  at  this  Time,  than  that  the  beft 
Knife  Blades,  ScilTars,  Surgeons  Inftruments, 
Watches,  Clocks,  jacks  and  Locks  that  are 
in  the  World,  and  elpecially  Toys  and  gay 
Things  are  made  in  England ,  and  in  London 
in  particular ;  and  our  Cuftom-houfe  Books, 
will  make  it  appear,  that  we  fend  daily  great 
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Quantities  of  wrought  Iron  and  Brafs  into 
Holland France ,  Italy ,  Venice ,  and  to  all 
Parts  of  Germany ,  ‘ Poland  and  Mufcovy. 

In  a  Word,  no  particular  Manufacture 
can  be  nam’d,  which  has  encreafed  like  this 
of  the  hard  Ware,  I  mean,  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  ’tis  {fill  an  encreafing  Manufa¬ 
cture:  To  make  Calculations,  and  Compan¬ 
ions,  feems  to  be  piquant  in  the  Cafe,  and 
particularly  pointed  at  this  or  that  Nation  ; 
but  let  it  point  where  it  will,  the  FaCt  is 
plain;  ’tis  the  like  in  the  groifer  Part  of  the 
Trades,  as  our  Toys,  SciiTars,  Razors,  Knife 
and  Sword  Blades  outdo  the  French ;  fo 
our  common  Bombs,  Shells,  Grenades,  Cal¬ 
drons,  and  all  forts  of  call  iron,  as  much 
outdo  the  Germans ,  the  Legois ,  or  the 
Dutch. 

It  is  the  like  in  wrought  Brafs ;  moft  of  the 
Brafs  Locks  of  all  the  fine  Palaces  in  France j 
if  narrowly  infpeCted,  will  be  found  to  be 
Englijh ;  the  fine  Gold  Watches  in  the 
Pockets  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  the  Czar 
of  Mufcovy ,  and  the  Sophy  of  Ferfia,  or 
the  great  Mogul,  are  generally  Englijh : 
We  fend  our  Toys  to  the  Court  of  France , 
and  the  Englijh  Knives  and  Razors  have 
quite  outdone  the  French. 

By  this  Means  it  comes  to  pafs,  as  I  am 
well  allur’d,  that  there  are  above  200000 
People  employ’d  in  the  Manufacture  of 
iron  and  Brafs  in  England ,  more  than  ever 
were  before :  Perhaps  this  may  be  of  the 
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mo  ft  as  to  Numbers,  nor  will  I  take  that 
Part  upon  my  felf,  tho’,  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  late  Sir  Ambrofe  Crawley  did  em¬ 
ploy  qoooo  People  in  his  own  particular 
Part,  the  reft  may  be  more  than  probable. 
But  this,  upon  the  whole,  will  (I  doubt 
not)  be  allow’d,  (vizi)  that  there  is  a  vifible 
Encreafe  of  our  Trade  in  Iron  and  Brafs,  as 
well  as  it  is  a  Manufacture,  as  it  is  a  Mer- 
chandice  ;  for  there  is  a  manifeft  Encreafe 
of  the  Exportation  and  Home  Confumpti- 
on,  as  well  as  an  Encreafe  of  Employment 
for  the  People. 

N.  B.  In  this  Article  fhould  be  included 
the  Mines  of  Copper  lately  improv’d 
in  England  and  Wales ;  as  alfo  the 
Battery  and  Brafs  Mills  and  Founda- 
ries ,  which  are  in  themfelves  very 
considerable  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
Representations  made  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  a  few  Years  liiice,  do  employ 
many  Thoufands  of  our  People  more 
than  were  ever  employ’d  in  thole 
things  before. 

These  are  Improvements  in  Manufa¬ 
cture  and  Trade;  and  as  theyteftiiy  an  En¬ 
creafe  of  Trade,  we  can  fee  no  Room  yet 
to  fugged  that  the  Trade  of  England  in 
general  is  declin’d  or  decay’d. 

3.  There  are  fotne  other  Articles  yet 
more  considerable  than  thele,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  broad  Silk  Manufacture ;  I  can¬ 
not  pafs  it  over  ;  it  is  an  Encreafe  of  this 

very 
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very  Age.  It  is  a  Surprife  to  the  World,  as 
well  in  its  Quantity  as  in  its  Value,  and  in  the 
admirable  Perfe£tion  which  our  People  are 
arriv’d  to  in  it,  and  the  little  Time  they 
have  had  to  raife  it  to  the  Degree  which  it 
is  arriv’d  to. 

I  t  is  but  a  very  few  Years  ago,  that  the 
making  of  broad  Silks  began  in  England ; 
the  French  and  the  Italians  carried  the 
World  before  them  (as  to  Trade)  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  Article  ;  what  Attempts  had  been 
made  in  England  were  chiefly  at  Canter¬ 
bury  by  the  Walloons  and  French  Refugees, 
and  they  were  fo  beaten  out  by  the  Eafl 
India  Silks,  that  if  I  am  not  mi  (inform’d, 
there  were  not  20  Looms  left  at  Work  in 
the  whole  City  of  Canterbury ,  fome  fay,  not 
half  fo  many. 

When  the  French  Trade  prevail’d,  and 
before  the  Stop  of  Commerce  between  the 
two  Kingdoms  began  by  the  late  War,  the 
moft  moderate  Calculations  valued  the 
broad  Silks  which  were  imported  from 
France  and  It  ally  at  1200000  Pounds  Ster¬ 
ling  per  Annum  ;  fome  fay,  we  took  off  as 
much  as  that  Value  in  the  French  Silks 
only,  whereof  one  Hal  fat  lead:  in  Alamodes 
and  Luftrings ,  the  Manufacture  of  Lyons , 
and  the  Provinces  /upon  the  Rhofne. 

But  be  it  To  or  not ;  for  we  are  not  adjuft- 
ingthe  Value  of  'Filings,  in  that  or  any  other 
Part  of  that  Country,  but  the  general  Tide 
or  Current  of  the  whole  Trade ;  of  which  I 
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might  venture  to  fay,  it  was  known  to  the 
whole  World,  that  is  to  the  whole  trading 
World,  that  it  run  to  the  Advantage  of 
France ,  with  a  full  Stream  direCtly  from  En¬ 
gland  ;  I  mean  as  to  the  Silk  Manufacture, 
all  which  Trade  is  now  funk,  I  fay,  funk 
and  loft  as  to  France  and  Italy,  to  the  in¬ 
finite  Advantage  of  England ;  and  this  not 
that  England  may  be  faid  to  leave  off  wear¬ 
ing  Silk:  No,  far  from  it;  as  our  Wealth 
is  encreafed,  we  do  not  pretend  our  Pride 
or  Vanity  is  abated  ;  our  Ladies  go  as  gay, 
and  our  Houfes  are  furnifh’d  as  rich  as  ever, 
and  perhaps  more  fo,  and  in  the  fame 
Kinds  and  forts  of  Silks,  Luftrings,  Man- 
tuas,  Velvets,  Fadua  Soys,  Garden  Sattins, 
the  beft  and  richeft  Brocades,  and  the  belt: 
and  richeft  of  all  forts  of  Silks:  But  the 
Difference  lies  here,  that  whereas  we  bought 
them  before,  now  we  make  them  at  Home ; 
we  fet  the  French  Men  of  Tours of 
Lyons j  Avignon ,  and  the  Countries  about 
them  at  Work  before,  and  the  Italians  of 
Milan 3  Mantua ,  Genoa,  Florence  and 
Naples ,  and  paid  them  all  at  a  v  a  ft  Expence 
of  Englijh  Money,  a  Profulion  of  Money, 
even  a  Million  aoccoo  /•  Sterling  a  War  ; 
whereas  now  our  own  Poor  gain  all  that 
Money;  our  own  Merchants  import  the 
Materials,  our  own  Manufacture  purchales 
the  Silk,  the  Drugs  and  Dye  Stuffs ;  and 
the  whole  Manufacture  of  broad  Silk  is 

an  Encreafe  upon  our  Commerce;.  But  I 
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fhall  fay  no  more  of  this  here,  becaufe  I 
fliall  have  Occafion  to  mention  it  again, 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  Englijh  People 
improving  upon  the  Manufacture  and  In¬ 
ventions  of  other  Nations. 

4.  I  proceed  therefore  to  another  vifible 
Encreafe  of  Trade,  which  fpreads  daily 
among  us,  and  affeCts  not  England  only, 
but  Scotland  and  Ireland  alfo,  tho’  the 
Conlumption  depends  wholly  upon  En¬ 
gland  ;  and  this  is  printing  or  painting  of 
Linen.  The  late  Acts  of  prohibiting  the 
Ufe  and  wearing  of  painted  Callicoes,  ei¬ 
ther  in  Cloths,  Equipages  or  Houfe  Furni- 
niture,  was  without  Queftion  aim’d  at  im¬ 
proving  the  Confumption  of  our  Woollen 
Manufacture,  and  in  Part  it  had  an  Effedfc 
that  way. 

But  the  Humour  of  the  People  running 
another  way,  and  being  ufed  to,  and  pleafed 
with  the  light,  eafie  and  gay  Drefs  of  the 
Callicoes,  the  Callicoe  Printers  fell  to 
Work  to  imitate  thofe  Callicoes,  by  making 
the  fame  Stamps  and  Impreffions,  and  with 
the  fame  Beauty  of  Colours  upon  the 
Linen,  and  that  this  fell  upon  the  two  par¬ 
ticular  Brandies  of  Linen,  call’d  Scots 
Cloth  and  Irijh  Linen  :  I  need  not  take 
any  Pains  to  prove  this.  The  Confequence  is 
alfo  evident,  (viz.)  That  the  Linen  Manu- 
factuie  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  are 
confiderably  enchas’d  upon  that  Occafion, 
and  many  hundred  thoufand  Ells  of  Linen 
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are  yearly  imported  from  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  printed  in. England,  more  than  ever 
were  before  ;  fo  that  this  is  an  Article  whol¬ 
ly  new.  in  Trade,  and  indeed  the  Printing 
it  ici f  is  wholly  new ;  for  it  is  but  a  few 
Years  ago  fince  no  fuch  thing  as  painting 
or  printing  or  Linen  or  Callicoe  was  known 
in  England i  all  being  fupply’d  fo  cheap,  and 
perform’d  fo  very  fine  from  India ,  that  no¬ 
oning  but  a  Prohibition  of  the  foreign  printed 
Callicoes  could  raife  it  up  to  a  Manufacture 
at  Home ;  whereas  now  it  is  fo  encreafed, 
that  the  Parliament  has  thought  it  of  Mag¬ 
nitude  fufficient  to  lay  a  Tax  upon  it,  and  a 
confiderable  Revenue  is  raifed  by  it. 

It  may  be  enquired  here  concerning  the 
great  Numbers  of  People  employ’d  in  thefe 
Improvements,  what  were  they  employ’d 
in  before  ?  and  how  do  we  call  it  an  Im¬ 
provement,  if  they  are  only  taken  from  one 
Manufacture  into  another. 

This  might  be  fully  anfwered,  if  we  had 
Room  here  to  enquire  critically  in  the  feve- 
ral  Counties  where  thofe  particular  Im¬ 
provements  are  made;  we  fhould  there  find, 
that  in  almoft  all  the  Improvements  and  En- 
creaie  of  Bufinefs  above  mention’d,  fuch  as 
the  Manufactures  of  Bone  Lace,  the  Brafs 
and  Iron  Manufactures,  the  Haberdafhery ; 
and  in  a  Word,  all  the  other  improv’d 
Manufactures,  except  that  of  Broad  Silk 
weaving,  the  People  employ’d  were  not  at 
all  employ’d  in  the  Woolletf  Manufactures 

before, 
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before,  but  were,  generally  fpeaking,  out 
of  Bufinefs,  idle  and  unemploy’d,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  fuch  thing  as  Woollen  Manufactures 
fettled  in  the  Counties  and  Towns  where 
thofe  Improvements  have  been  made,  fucli 
as  Buckingham  (hire  and  Bedfordfhire ,  Shef¬ 
field ,  Birmingham ,  and  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne. 

The  broad  Silk  Trade  indeed,  being 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  Cities  of  London , 
might  be  faid  to  employ  fome  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  formerly  employ’d  in  the  Woollen  Ma¬ 
nufacture  in  the  fame  Place,  (viz.)  Spittle  - 
Fields:  But  then  it  mult  be  added,  that 
even  that  Encroachment  was  only  upon 
the  Abatement  of  fuch  Woollen  Goods  in 
that  Place,  which  were  imprudently  launch¬ 
ed  out  into  before,  upon  the  foolifh  Ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  great  Encreafe  of  the  Wool¬ 
len  Trade,  by  the  Prohibitions  of  E  a  ft  In¬ 
dia  Goods ;  fo  that  even  in  this  Part  the 
Silk  Trade  has  very  little,  if  at  all  en¬ 
croach’d  upon  the  Woollen,  tho’,  if  it  had, 
the  Exchange  had  very  little  alter’d  the 
Cafe. 

Ur  on  the  Whole,  after  the  narrowed 
Search,  and  with  the  utmoft  Imparti¬ 
ality,  I  cannot  fee  that  we  have  any  Room 
to  fay  our  Trade  is  decreas’d,  whether  we 
fpeak  of  our  Woollen  or  other  Manufactures; 
whether  of  Goods  imported  or  exported  ; 
whether  of  the  Home  Confumption,  or  the 

Con- 
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Confumption  of  our  Growth  Abroad.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  great  Reafon  to  in¬ 
fill:,  that  our  whole  Trade  is  encreafed  to  a 
very  great  Degree ;  it  remains  only  in  a  lum¬ 
inary  Way,  to  account  for  the  Encreale 
of  our  Commerce  both  Abroad  and  at 
Home. 


PART 


Of  the  Improvement  of  the  Englilh 

in  Trade ;  upon  the  Inventions  of  other 
Nations  j  and  the  Rncreafe  of  our  Com¬ 
merce  upon  thofe  Improvements  ;  in 
which  we  have  beaten  out  the  [aid  In¬ 
ventors  from  their  own  Trade  •,  likewife 
of  the  fever al  Improvements  of  our  own 
Product^  and  of  our  own  Invention :  By 
all  which  our  Trade  is  greatly  encreafed. 
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upon  the  Defigns  and  Plans  which  other 
People  have  laid  down,  than  to  form 
Schemes  and  Defigns  of  their  own  ;  and 
which  is  ftill  more,  the  Thing  feems  to  be 
really  true  in  Faft,  and  the  Obfervation 
very  juft. 

Whether 
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Whether  this  Reproach  upon  them  is 
railed  upon  the  Suggeltions  of  Foreign  Ob- 
fervers,  or  whether  it  be  our  own  upon 
our  felves,  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  ;  it 
fee  ms  we  are  very  willing  to  grant  the  Faff. 

Upon  this  Suppofition  then  my  Subject 
feems  to  be  adapted  to  the  national  Tem¬ 
per  ;  I  offer .  here  a  Scene  of  Originals,  for 
the  improving  Genius  of  our  People  to 
work  upon  a  Stock  of  Invention  for  them 
to  improve  upon:  May  they  take  the  Hint, 
try  their  Hands,  and  go  to  Work  upon 
them  with  the  ufual  Succefs. 

Hence  moft  of  our  great  Advances  in 
Arts,  in  Trade,  in  Government,  and  in 
a'i molt  all  the  great  Things,  we  are  now 
Matters  of,  and  in  which  we  fo  much  exceed 
all  our  Neighbouring  Nations,  are  really 
founded  upon  the  Inventions  of  others  ; 
whether  thole  tirft  Inventers  were  private 
Men,  or  Nations  of  Men,  ’tis  not  material. 

Even  our  Woollen  Manufacture  it  felf, 
with  all  the  admirable  Improvements  made 
upon  it  by  the  EngliJhj  fince  it  came 
into  their  Hands,  is  but  a  building  upon 
other  Mens  Foundations,  and  improving 
on  the  Inventions  of  the  Flemings  :  The 
Wool!  indeed  was  EngliJhj  but  the  Wit 
was  all  Flemijh ;  we  had  the  Materials, 
but  no  more  underftood  the  Virtue  of  them, 
than  the  World  underftood  the  Making 
Gun-powder,  tho’  they  had  always  the 
Sulphur  and  Salts,  which  are  now  the 

proper 
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proper  Ingredients  of  that  dreadful  Com- 
pofition. 

W  e  had  the  Wool,  but  underflood 
neither  how  to  comb  it  or  card  it,  fjpin  it 
or  weave  it ;  nay,  we  cannot  be  faid  to 
know,  that  it  was  capable  of  thofe  manu¬ 
al  Operations,  or  what  Spinning  and  Wea¬ 
ving  was,  any  more  than  if  we  had  not 
known  what  the  Wool  was :  But  when,  as 
has  been  obferv'dj  by  the  Direction  of  King 
Henry  VIL  the  Englifb  were  put  upon  the 
general  Notion  of  Improvement,  inform’d 
of  the  Profit  of  manufacturing  it,  and  but 
once  direCted  how  to  go  about  it,  by  the 
Flemijh  Agents  hir’d  to  inftruCt  them : 
How  foon  did  they  outdo  their  Teachers, 
and  to  what  a  Pitch  of  Improvement  did 
they  rife  in  a  few  Years  ?  Till  now  we  fee 
the  World  ambitious  of  imitating  us  in 
the  fame  Manner,  and  to  rival  our  Manu¬ 
factures,  are  obliged  to  hire  InftruCters 
from  hence,  and  to  learn  of  thofe  who  were 
themfelves  but  Learners  before. 

I  might  enter  into  almoft  all  the  Im¬ 
provements  of  Art  in  which  the  Engltjh 
fo  much  now  excel  the  re  It  of  the  World  : 
How  in  leveral  Manufactures  we  have 
turn’d  the  Scale  of  Trade,  and  fend  our 
Goods  to  be  fold  in  thofe  very  Countries 
from  whence  we  deriv’d  the  Knowledge 
and^  Art  of  making  them. 

Thus  we.  were  all  faid  to  learn  the 
Arc  of  building  Ships  from  the  Genoefe 

and 
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and  French j  anti  at  tliis  Day  fo  effectually 
outbuild  them  all,  that  the  Genoefe  often 
buy  Ships  in  England ,  and  the  late  King  of 
France „  the  great  Lewis  XIV.  procured 
the  Model  of  our  Ships  from  England by 
which  to  build  his  Capital  Men  of  War ; 
among  which  that  glorious  Ship  burnt  by 
Englijh  at  La  Hogue }  called  the  Royal 
Sutij  was  faid  to  be  built  by  the  Model  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign an  Englijh  Man  of 
War,  built  in  the  Time  of  King  Charles  the 
firft,  and  rebuilt  in  King  Charles  the  fe- 
cond’s  Time,  and  the  Drafts  of  it  were  it 
feems  tranfmitted  to  France. 

From  the  V enetians  and  French  we 
took  the  Art  of  Glafs-Making ,  and  of 
Cutlery  j  and  feveral  others  ;  till  now  we 
outdo  our  Teachers,  and  export  Glafs 
Wares,  Brafs  Locks,  Fine  Keys,  Knives, 
Scilfars,  Razors,  Surgeons  Inftruments,  and 
Joyners  Tools,  to  thofe  very  Places;  and 
you  may  fee  the  Doors  of  the  Royal 
A  pa  rtments  at  Ver failles,  (as  is  faid  above) 
furnifh’d  with  fine  Brafs  Locks  and  nice 
Hinges  from  England  j  becaufe  France  can¬ 
not  produce  the  like. 

I  might  give  Examples  of  the  like  Kind 
in  many  other  Cafes,  wherein  we  excel  in 
the  Improvement  thofe  very  People,  who 
fo  much  excell’d  us  in  the  Invention ;  of 
which  the  Silk  Manufacture  is  now  a  fur- 
prifing  Example,  in  which  we  fo  much  out¬ 
do  the  French  themfelves,  who  were  our 
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Teachers,  and  of  whom  we  always  bought 
the  richeft  and  fined;  broad  Silks  the  whole 
World  could  produce,  that  we  now  fell 
broad  Silks  even  into  France  it  felf. 

T  o  begin  with  probable  Improvements 
in  Colonies  and  Plantations  ;  Columbus  a 
Genoefe  by  Nation,  difcover’d  the  Coafts 
of  America  j  and  his  Succelfors  the  Adven¬ 
turers  upon  thole  Difcoveries,  took  Pofi- 
feffion  for  the  King  of  Spain:  It  is  true, 
they  fpread  themfelves  upon  the  Continent, 
reduc’d,  or  rather  deftroy’d  the  Nations 
who  inhabited  the  feveral  Countries,  pof- 
fefs’d  the  immenfe  Wealth  of  the  Natives, 
and  being  led  by  the  Hand  to  the  Mines 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  the  other  rich  Pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Place,  they  vouchfafed,  as  we 
may  fay,  to  ftoop  and  take  it  up;  but  we 
can  charge  them  with  very  little  of  Im¬ 
provement:  'I  he  Sin  of  Diligence  cannot 
be.  lay’d  at  their  Door,  nor  have  they  to 
this  Day,  alter  almoft  2co  Years  peaceable 
Podefilon,  brought  the  mofi;  fruitful  and 
riched:  Provinces  and  Diftrifts  of  America 
to  be  much  more  productive  than  they 
were  before;  not  a  Manufacture  of  any 
Value  erefted  to  employ  and  improve  the 
People;  not  any  Advantage  confiderable 
made  of  the  Labour  of  the  many  Thou- 
fands  of  the  Natives,  who  drill  remain 
among  them,  and  are  as  willing  as  able  to 
work  for  . them  for  a  Trifle  ;  not  any  Cul¬ 
ture  carried  on,  no  not  in  the  molt  fruitful 

Pro- 
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Provinces,  to  encreafe  the  Product  equal  to 
the  Strength  of  the  Soil. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Englijh  tho’  plant¬ 
ing  near  100  Years  after  them,  and  taking, 
as  it  might  be  called,  the  Fag-end  of  the 
Difcovery,  the  northern,  cold,  and  barren 
Parts,  without  Silver  and  Gold,  without 
Mine  or  Mineral,  without  any  apparent 
ProduCt;  vet  how  has  the  improving  Geni¬ 
us  of  the  Englijh  brought  Gold  out  of  their 
Drols. 

I  fay  Drofs ;  for  fo  it  was  with  refpeCt  to 
the  firft  Difcoverers;  and  in  their  Efteem  all 
our  Colonies  were  but,  as  we  may  fay,  the 
Dregs  of  the  Spaniards  firft  Extraction,  the 
Refufe  Part  of  their  Conquelts,  their  meer 
Leavings,  that  Part  of  the  Country  which 
they  did  not  think  worth  fo  much  as  look¬ 
ing  into. 

'What  were  all  our  Colonies  upon  the 
Continent,  but  a  little  narrow  Slip  of  Land 
upon  the  Sea  Coafts,  in  the  cold,  wild,  un- 
hofpitable  Climates  of  the  North?  And  what 
our  I  hand  Colonies,  but  a  few  little  defpi- 
cabie  Elands  not  worth  the  Spaniards  polTef- 
fing,  hardly  worth  their  naming,  in  Compa¬ 
nion  of  their  vail:  PolTelfions  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent;  nay  not  worth  naming  in  Compan¬ 
ion  of  the  vaft  Illands  of  Cuba  and  Hifpa- 
niola,  one  of  which  is  bigger  than  all  our 
Illands  put  together ;  and  yet  Cuba  and 
Hifpaniolaj  tho:  equally  rich  and  produc¬ 
tive,  and  infinitely  full  of  natural  Wealth, 

are 
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are  left  unplanted,  as  not  worth  their  Pains 
to  improve. 

N.  B.  Barbadoes  is  not  above  70  Miles 
in  Circumference,  and  Hifpaniola  is 
above  400  Leagues,  Nevis  not  above 
20  Mil  es,  and  Cuba  above  690  Miles  in 
Length. 

But  let  us  turn  our  Eyes  now  and  view 
the  Effects  of  the  improving  Englijh Genius, 
the  Colonies  of  New-England and  Virginia 
defpis'd  by  the  Spaniards as  well  before  we 
difcoverd  them,  as  afterwards;  for  the  fame 
Columbus j  which  difcover’d  New-Spain_,  dif¬ 
coverd  all  the  Northern  Coaft,  but  left  it  a- 
gain  as  not  worth  while  to  plant  and  poffefs 
it.  I  fay,  thefe  barren,  cold,  poor  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  Climates,  the  Leavings  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  How  have  we  improved  upon  them 
to  infinite  Advantages  ? 

Not  discouraged  by  the  Severity  of  the 
Cold,  by  the  Surface  over-grown  with  Bri¬ 
ars  and  I  horns,  by  the  early  Oppohtion  of 
the  Natives,  a  Race  of  People  fierce  and 
falfe,  untra&able,  treacherous,  irreconcil¬ 
able,  bloody  and  mercilefs,  even  to  the  moil: 
horrible,  and  aimoft  inexpreffible  Cruelties, 
who  would  rarely  make  Peace,  and  more 
rarely  keep  their  Agreements  when  made. 

Often  maffacred  and  butcher’d,  and 
fometimes  cjuite  driven  away  by  the  Furv 
or  the  Savages,  o>cen  ftarvhi  out  and  famifh- 
eo,  and  either  the  whole  Body  of  Planters 
waited,  and  perilhing  with  Cold  and  W ant, 
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and  as  often  being  reduc’d  to  Extremities, 
forc’d  to  abandon  the  Country  in  the  utmoft 
Diftrefs,  and  return  ftarving  home. 

But  never  to  be  difeouraged,  how  have 
they  by  the  meet'  Force  of  indefatigable  Ap¬ 
plication,  planted,  inhabited,  cultivated 
thofe  inhofpitable  Climates,  thofe  fuppos’d 
barren  Countries,  thofe  trifling  little  Spots 
of  Iflands,  not  thought  worth  looking  at 
by  the  Spaniards?  How  have  they  brought 
them  to  be  the  richeft,  the  moll  improved, 
and  the  moft  fiouri filing  Colonies  in  all  that 
Part  of  the  World  ?  So  populous,  fo  fortify’d, 
the  People  fo  rich,  the  Product  fo  great ; 
and  which  is  more  than  all,  fo  adapted  to 
Commerce,  fo  univerfally  embarked  in 
Trade,  that  it  is  at  this  Time  an  unrefolved 
Doubt,  whether  brings  the  greateft  Wealth 
to  Europe take  the  Exportations  and  Con- 
fumptions  of  Manufacture  there  into  the 
Account  of  the  Return,  the  Sugars, Tobacco, 
and  other  rich  Productions  of  the  Britijb 
and  French  Colonies ;  the  Fifh,  the  Corn, 
the  Fie  Hi,  the  Furrs,  &c.  I  fay,  Which  are 
the  greateft  in  Value,  thele,  or  the  Gold  and 
Silver  of  Mexico  and  'Pern  ? 

But  not  to  weigh  the  Particulars,  and 
come  to  reckon  by  Ounces  and  Drams,  this 
is  certain,  and  will  be  granted,  that  the 
Product  of  our  improved  Colonies  raifes 
infinitely  more  Trade,  employs  more  Hands, 
and  I  think,  I  may  fay  by  Confequence, 
brings  in  more  Wealth  to  this  one  particu- 
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Jar  Nation  or  People,  the  Englijh,  than  all 
the  Mines  of  New  Spain  do  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  . 

-A  . 

And  not  to  infift  only  upon  the  little 
Share  Spain  it  felf  reaps  from  the  Returns  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  made  to  and  landed  in  their 
Country  ;  moil  of  which  runs  out  again  in 
the  very  fame  Species  in  particular  Chan¬ 
nels  of  Trade,  toother  Nations:  I  fay, not 
to  infift  upon  this,  take  the  Opulence,  the 
growing  Greatnefs  of  the  Britijh  Colonies, 
the  Numbers  of  their  People,  and  how  pro- 
digioufly  every  Day  encreafing  ;  and  above 
all,  that  the  fencreafe  of  Navigation,  the 
Number  of  Ships  employ’d,  nay  Ships  built, 
and  Seamen  nurs’d  up,  the  Wealth  and  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Strength  we  reap  from  them,  which 
is  not  eafy  to  calculate.  I  fay,  add  this  to  the 
Account,  and,  I  doubt  not,  it  will  be  grant¬ 
ed,  that  the  Return  of  Wealth  from  Ameri-. 
ca  to  this  Nation,  is  equal  to  the  Return  of 
Gold  and  Silver  from  New  to  Old  Spain. 

Let  any  Man  calculate  the  Value  of  our 
Returns  in  Sugar,  Ginger,  Indigo,  Cotton,- 
Cocoa,  Drugs,  Spice,  and  other  Goods, 
from  the  Iflands  only,  with  the  Furrs  or 
Peltry ;  the  Rice,  Tobacco,  Train  and  Tur¬ 
pentine  Oil,  Tar,  Mails,  and  abundance  of 
other  things:  Then  let  them  add  the  Inter¬ 
change  of  their  other  Produff,  between  the 
ieveral  Colonies,  one  with  another;  filch  as 
the  Supply  of  Corn,  Peafe,  Rice,  Meal, 
Beef,  Pork,  Beer,  Horfes,  Leather,  Fifh, 
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Lumber,  &c.  of  all  which,  the  Quantities 
are  exceeding  great;  and  in  which  Trade, 
feveral  Hundreds,  nay  fome  fay  Thoufands, 
of  Ships  and  Sloops,  are  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed. 

In  Return  for  which,  a  very  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Rum,  Molalfes,  Cocoa,  Ginger,  Su¬ 
gar,  &c.  is  lent  back  to  the  Main- Land  Co¬ 
lonies  on  the  Continent;  of  which  j  all 
that  they  cannot  confume  is  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  Returns. 

If  thefe  things  are  call  up  together,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Confumption  of  the  Woollen 
Manulafture  of  Great  Britain }  and  of  all 
the  Hard-ware  Manufacture ;  alfo  the  Cor¬ 
dage,  the  Hats,  Gloves,  and  other  Leather 
Manufactures  :  In  a  word,  the  Confump¬ 
tion  of  all  the  other  Britijh  Goods  fent  thi¬ 
ther,  the  Compat'ifon  of  Trade  will  be,  out 
of  Queftion,  on  the  Britijh  Side  ;  feeing  al- 
moft  all  the  Goods  exported  from  Spain  to 
their  Colonies  in  America }  are  fil'd:  bought 
from  other  Countries. 

Had  the  Spaniards  been  an  induftrious, 
improving  Nation,  like  the  EngliJhj  the 
Iflands  of  Cuba  and  Hijpaniola  alone,  hav¬ 
ing  been  planted  and  improved,  as  our  fmall 
Xfiand  of  Barbadoes  is  improved,  would 
have  produc’d  more  Sugar,  Cotton,  Indigo, 
Co  coa,  Piemento,  and  other  valuable  things, 
than  all  Europe  could  have  confumed  ;  and 
they  would  have  been  able  to  have  fupply’d 
all  their  other  Colonies  with  Flefh,  fuch  as 
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Beef  and  Pork,  and  with  Rice  and  other 
things,  more  than  they  could  coniume. 

In  lieu  of  which,  thofe  fruitful  Iflands 
are  now  left  to  lye  wafte,  untill’d,  unplant¬ 
ed,  and  the  great  Difcoverers  have  not  made 
any  one  Step  that  deferves  the  Name  of 
Improvement  upon  them,  except  only  the 
fortifying  the  Port  of  the  Havana  ;  which 
Neceflity  almoft  drove  them  to  for  the 
Prote&ion  of  their  Commerce  to  their  o- 
ther  Colonies,  and  forming  the  Rendezvouz 
of  their  Galleons ,  in  their  parting  and  re- 
parting  between  Europe  and  America . 

Whereas,  take  our  Colonies  on  the 
Leward  Iflands  only  into  Consideration, 
(here  indeed  we  have  improv’d  to  the  ut- 
moft)  there  is  hardly  an  Inch  of  Ground  loft 
in  the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes  that  can  produce 
one  Ounce  of  any  thing  more  than  it  does; 
the  like  perhaps  cannot  be  laid  of  any  one 
Spot  of  Ground  in  the  World,  which  con¬ 
taining  in  the  whole  not  above  70  Miles  in 
Circumference,  employs  and  maintains  a- 
bove  100000  People,  including  the  Negroe 
Slaves,  enriches  the  Planters  to  a  furpriling 
Degree,  and  fully  employs  above  200  Sail  of 
Ships  and  Sloops,  always  running  with  Pro- 
vifions  of  Fifh,  Flefh,  Corn,  and  Cattle, 
from  North  America  >  Wine  from  the  Ma- 
derasj  and  with  Slaves  (Negroes)  from  the 
Coaft  of  Africa and  with  Manufactory 
and  Merchant-Goods  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland . , 
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The  fame,  in  its  Proportion,  might  be 
laid  of  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica where  the 
Spaniards  were  the  Difcoverers,  that  is,  in 
the  room  of  the  Inventors,  and  made  little 
or  nothing  of  it,  and  we  are  the  Improvers; 
and  what  that  Improvement  is,  we  all  know : 
That  Ifland  for  its  Planting, and  its  other  Ad¬ 
vances  of  Trade,  is  at  this  Time  the  great- 
elf  Article  in  all  our  IV ?Jl  India  Commerce  ; 
and  if  fome  nice  Calculators  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  right,  the  Produft  of  the  Ifland  of 
Jamaica „  and  the  Confumption  of  Goods 
there  from  England \  or  which  goes  that 
Way,  to  New  Spain makes  the  Trade  of  the 
Ifland  fuperior  at  this  Time  to  the  Trade 
of  all  our  other  Iflands ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Iflands  of  Barbadoes ,  Nevis,  Ant  egoa,  Mount- 
ferat ,  and  St,  ChriJtopherSj  put  together, 
and  this  Trade  every  Day  encreafing  too. 

Nor  is  the  Improvement  of  Jamaica  im¬ 
properly  call’d  advancing  upon  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  others  ;  for  the  Spaniards  did  for 
themlelves  make  feveral  Experiments  in 
Trade;  they  planted  originally  in  Jamaica 
feveral  things,  which  were  thenmeer  Inven¬ 
tions  in  Planting,  which  the  Englijh  have 
fince  improved  upon,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  produc’d  in  any  of  the  other  Englijh 
Iflands;  luch  as  the  Cocoa ,  BiementOj  Indi¬ 
go j  and  feveral  other  tilings  which  the  Eng¬ 
lijh  have  fince  brought  to  a  great  Perfeftion 
by  their  Improvement, 
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They  likewife  laid  the  Foundation  of  that 
fecret  Commerce  with  the  Spanijh  Colonies, 
which  the  Englijh  have  improv’d  to  luch  a 
.Degree,  as  it  is  even  threatning  to  the  whole 
Trade  of  New  Spain  ;  for  when  the  Englijh 
conquer’d  the  Ifland  from  the  Spaniards , 
thofe  Spaniflo  Families,  which  remain’d  upon 
the  Ifland,  keeping  up  a  Correfpondence 
with  their  Friends  and  former  Acquaintan¬ 
ces  in  Cartagena, }  St.  Martha „  and  the 
Coafl:  of  Caracas j  and  all  the  other  Ports  of 
that  Country,  that  Intimacy  became  the 
Foundation  of  an  advantageous  Correfpon¬ 
dence,  fince  carry’d  on  ;  and  the  improving 
Englijh  brought  forth  from  it  a  Trade 
grown  up  by  Time,  and  the  particular  En¬ 
couragements  of  fucceeding  Ages,  to  a  pro¬ 
digious  Magnitude. 

But  thefe  are  things  behind  us,  and  may 
perhaps  be  call’d,  looking  back  to  what  is 
Jafl  ;  whereas  the  Eyes  of  Mankind  are  ra¬ 
ther  fix’d  upon  things  before  them  ;  and 
where  we  talk  of  Inventing  and  Improving, 
the  Enquiry  is,  what  Inventions  are  now 
upon  the  Anvil,  for  our  improving  Genius 
to  work  upon  ?  What  is  there  that  at  pre¬ 
rent  offers  for  the  Application  of  an  inge¬ 
nious  People?  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
grand  Head  propofed  in  this  Treat ife,  (viz) 
Schemes  of  Improvement  in  Commerce, 
which  are  to  be  the  Subject  of  this  latter 
Part  of  the  Work. 

X  4 
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3a  **°POSAL  Jor  ro°t™g  out  thofe 
Nejts  of  Pyrates  and  Rovers ,  the  Turk  f 

or  Moors  of  Tunis,  Tripoli  Airier  and 
Sallee,  who  have  for  fo  many  Aves  iff e fled 
the  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  the  Coafts  of 
Spain  W  Portugal,  to  the  infinite  Lofs 
and  pDifcouragement  of  all  the  Tradinz 
Mat  ions  of  Europe.  A 


With  a  Scheme  for  the  Improvement  of  Trade 
by  reftoring  and  ejiablifhing  the  an- 

cient  Commerce  on  the  North  and  North- 

JVi eft  Coafl  of  Africa. 


JN  fpeaking  of  Africa,  as  it  once  was  the 
x  the  Seat  of  Commerce  for  the  whole 
World,  _  we  muft  look  back  as  far  as  to  the 
flouriflhing  State  of  the  Carthaginian  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  it  fhall  be  as  ihort  as  can 
be  defired.. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  obferved  by  a  well 
informed  Writer  on  this  Subject,  that  the 
Romans  \  (like  the  Turks  in  our  Time) 
were  no  Friends  to  Trade;  they  carry’d  on 
their  War  for  Glory;  like  meet  Soldiers 
they  fought  to  conquer,  and  conquer’d  to 
plunder,  not  to  plant  and  people  the  World : 
So  far .  were  they  from  encouraging  or 
improving  the  Commerce  and  Wealth  of 
the  Nations  they  fubdued,  that  they  over¬ 
threw  and  deftroy’d  the  greatelf  Trading 
Cities  in  the  World  ;  fitch  as  Corinth ,  Syra- 
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cufe 3  Carthage ,  and  all  the  Cities  of  /Egypt 
and  Africa:  Inftead  of  encouraging  Trade 
and  Navigation,  they  murther’d  the  Mer¬ 
chants,  burnt  their  Ships,  and  carry’d  away 
the  People,  which  are  the  Life  and  Support 
of  Manufacture  and  Trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Carthaginians 
as  they  had  the  richelt  Soil  and  a  numerous 
People,  (gov  Africa  was  then  infinitely  popu¬ 
lous)  they  improved  the  firft,  and  employ’d 
the  laft,  to  the  utmoft;  their  People  were  as 
rich  as  they  were  numerous ;  they  carry’d 
on  Trade  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  World, 
planted  Colonies,  built  Cities  Abroad,  and 
Ships  at  Home  ;  and  wherever  they  came, 
whether  by  Conqueft,  or  by  Content,  they 
planted  the  Country,  not  deftroy’d  it,  car¬ 
ry’d  People  to  it,  not  away  from  it ;  and, 
in  a  word,  made  them  rich,  not  plunder’d 
and  itarv’d  them. 

Carthage  and  Corinth  at  that  Time  were 
the  two  great  Emporiums  of  the  World; 
this  carry’d  on  all  the  Commerce  of  the  Weft 
and  that  of  the  Eaft :  Corinth  manag’d  the 
Commerce  of  Afia>  TerftaJ  and  India j  and 
brought  the  Wealth  of  the  Eaft  Indies the 
Spices,  the  Silks,  the  Callicoes,  the  Gold, 
the  Diamonds,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole 
Indian  and  Terftan  Trade  in  Caravans; 
Part  from  Ormus  and  the  Gulph  of  Ecrfta 
to  Bajfora  and  Bagdatj  by  Water,  and  thence 
by  Caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Scanderoon  ;  and 
fa  by  Sea  to  the  Gulph  of  Cenchraa  and  Co¬ 
rinth  j 
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rinthj  another  Part  to  Trafezond  in  Anne- 
ma3  and  by  the  Euxme  Sea  thro’  the  Straits 
ol  Bo fp  horns  and  the  Hcllefpont ,  and  thro’ 
the  Archipelague  to  the  fame  Gu!ph5  and  fo 
to  Corinth. 

Carthage 3  on  the  other  hand,  planted  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  extended  their  PoiTeffions  upon 
the  Co.' it  of  Spain3  as  well  within  as  with¬ 
out  the  Straits ;  built  Cities  from  New 
Carthage  3  now  call’d  Carthagena  in  Spain  , 
to  the  Groyiij  as  well  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  in  the  Ocean,  and  from  Tangier 3  then 
a  populous  City  of  iooooo  Inhabitants,  to 
the  C ape  de  V erde  on  the  Well  Side  of  Afri- 
ca3  and  from  thence  into  America  it  ielf; 
which,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt,  was  difco- 
vered  if  not  peopled  from  Africa 3  by  the  in¬ 
defatigable  Carthaginians  ;  and  had  never 
been  loft  and  forgotten  to  this  Part  of  the 
World,  if  the  Romans 3  thofe  Deftroyers  and 
Enemies  of  all  Improvement,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation,  had  not  fo  utterly  ruin’d 
Carthage 3  not  the  City  only,  but  the  very 
Nation,  as  not  to  leave  them  a  Name  under 
Heaven  ;  and  fo  of  courft  caus’d  all  their  re- 
moteft  Settlements  to  be  abandon’d  ;  and  in 
conlequsnce,  at  iaft  forgotten ;  but  that  by 
the  way ,  it  requires,  and  indeed  deferves  too 
long  a  Digrelfton  for  this  Place. 

Now,  when  theft  two  Cities  of  Corinth 
and  Carthage  fell,  (for  they  were  deftroy’d 
by  the  Romans  within  a  Year  of  one  another) 
Trade  receiv’d  a  mortal  Wound;  I  may  fay 
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the  Trade  of  the  whole  World  did  fo  ;  and 
as  thofe  Cities  never  recovered,  fo  the  l  rade, 
which  was  fixed  among  them,  decay  d  and 
dv’d,  was  divided  and  lcatter  d,  and,  in  ef- 
feft,  loft  ;  for  it  never  fully  recover’d  it  fell, 

no  not  to  this  Day.  .  . 

The  Colonies,  which  the  Carthaginians 

planted,  funk  and  dy’d  away,  and  many  of 
them  lie  in  Ruins  to  this  Day ;  efpecially  on 
that  Side  of  the  Ocean  from  the  Straits 
Mouth  to  Cape  None ;  for  as  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  planted  Colonies  for  I  rade,  the 
Trade  being  loft  by  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Merchants  in  the  Mother  City  Carthage s 
the  new  planted  Cities,  and  the  Sea  Ports, 
were  ruined  of  courfe,  and  perifoed,  as  a 
Child  ftarves  when  the  Nurfe  is  taken 
from  it. 

It  is  true,  the  City  of  Carthage  was  re¬ 
built,  and  recover’d  it  felf  in  fame  Degree , 
under  the  Government  of  the  Weftern  Em¬ 
perors;  and  efpecially  as  thofe  Emperors 
were  Chriftians,  and  were  Encouragers  of 
the  Induftry  and  Application  of  their  Sub¬ 
jects;  then,  /  fay>  the  trading  Genius  reviv’d 
very  much,  efpecially  in  Africa and  the 
Climate  and  Soil  of  that  Country  being  par¬ 
ticularly  productive  of  many  valuable  things, 
and  thofe  things  adapted  to  Trade,  and  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  Merchant,  the  African 
Merchants  carry’d  on  a  very  conliderableBu- 
finefs;  Navigation  alfo  being  very  much  their 
Peculiar,  they  traded  by  Sea  to  all  the  known 
'  '  Parts 
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Pai  ts  of  the  World,  but  nothing  like  what 
they  did  before. 

The  principal  Branches  of  their  Com- 
merce  in  thole  Times,  as  we  gather  from 
the  Hiftories  of  the  neighbouring  Coun- 
tiits,  connfled,  \Ji.  in  exporting  the  Growth 
of  their  Country,  and  the  Manufacture  of 
theis  I  copie,  juit  as  it  is  with  us  in  Britain  : 
For  the  Nature  of  Commerce  is  ever  and 
every  where  the  fame.  And  2dlyJ  in  im¬ 
porting  again  the  Product  of  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  either  tor  their  own  Confumption,  or 
for  Re-exportation  to  remoter  Parts,  which 
had  not  the  fame  ProduCt. 

Their  own  ProduCt  confifted  chiefly  in 
Corn  and  Cattle,  and  among  the  laft,  chiefly 
Horfes,  of  which  they  furnilhed  great  Num¬ 
bers  to  mount  the  Roman  Cavalry  5  for  the 
Numtdian  Horfe  were  then,  as  the  Barbs 
and  Jennets  (which  are  the  fame)  are  now, 
fam’d  for  their  Beauty,  Swiftnefs,  and  fine 
Shapes,  thro’  all  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  above  all  their  Product,  the  moll  va¬ 
luable  were  their  Wax  and  Copper,  in  both 
which  they  ftill  excel  the  whole  World  ;  al¬ 
io  their  Corn,  Fruit,  Druggs,  and  rich 
Gums,  all  which  remain  to  them. 

For  Manufactures,  we  do  not  indeed 
read  of  their  Woollen  Manufactures,  or  at 
leaft,  not  much :  But  the  Carthaginians ,  as 
well  as  the  ^Egyptians  (and  both  were  Jfri~ 
cans )  are  fam’d  for  the  Product  of  fine  Lin¬ 
en  ;  and  ’tis  to  be  fuppofed  the  Soil  produc’d 
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a  very  fine  kind  of  Flax,  which,  as  the  Fund 
of  that  Manufacture,  they  improved  to 
great  Advantage;  but  that  Part  is  now 
ioit. 

As  to  their  Importations,  we  are  afiur’d 
they  fetch’d  Tin  and  Lead  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain j  Gold  and  Wine  from  Spain 3  for  old 
Spain  ever  produc’d  much  Gold;  Silks  and 
fine  Eaft  India  Goods  from  Corinth  and  A- 
lexandria ;  what  Trade  they  had  with 
Gaul  (France)  we  do  not  find,  but  the 
other  was  very  confiderable,  and  is  fufficient 
to  our  Purpofe.  Thus  flood  their  Condi¬ 
tion  flourifhing  in  Wealth  and  Commerce, 
when  the  Romans >  as  above,  to  the  eternal 
Infamy,  not  Glory,  of  their  very  Name, 
deftroy’d  them  all. 

As  by  that  general  Rule,  I  fay,  the  Trade 
of  the  World  receiv’d  a  mortal  Wound ;  fo 
when  I  fay  they  reviv’d  under  the  Roman 
and  Grecian  Emperors,  it  was  apparent  all 
their  Recovery  and  Encreafe  was  owing  to 
their  Commerce ;  that  alone  relfor’d  them, 
and  enrich’d  them ;  and  they  were  in  JnJti- 
niari’s  Time  the  moll  valuable  Branch  of 
the  Welfern  Empire,  with  relpcct  to  the 
'Faxes  they  paid,  and  the  many  Regiments, 
or  rather  Legions,  they  raifed,  for  recruiting 
the  Roman  Armies  under  Beli/arius  and 
other  Generals  5  and  this  continued  long  af¬ 
terwards,  even  in  the  moll  declining  Times 
of  the  Weftern  Empire. 
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But  this  . riling  Wealth  of  Africa  was 
too  rich  a  Bait  for  the  Times ;  the  Deluge 
of  barbarous  Nations,  which  overthrew  the 
Roman  Empire,  broke  in  upon  them  alfo ; 
and  the  V andals_,  over-running  Spain ,  fpread 
themfelves  into  Africa j  walled  and  over¬ 
run  the  fruitful  Plains,  and  deftroy’d  and 
overturned  the  populous  Cities;  and  in  a 
word,  Trade  funk  a  fecond  Time,  under 
the  unfuppor table  Burden  of  War,  the 
Vandals j  over-running  all,  ruin’d  and  pof- 
fefs’d  the  Country. 

As  the  Vandals  came  in  over  the  Bellies 
of  the  native  Inhabitants,  fo  fome  Ages  af¬ 
ter  them  the  Saracens }  Arabians ,  and  Ma- 
homitansj  came  in  over  the  Heads  of  the 
Vandals. 

With  thefe,  not  the  old  Africans  only 
were  rooted  out;  not  only  Religion,  but  at 
laft  Trade  too,  funk  quite  out  of  the  Coun¬ 
try;  for,  as  the  Followers  of  Mahomet  are, 
wherever  they  come,  like  the  Romans ,  the 
Deftroyers  both  of  Commerce  and  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  lo  it  was  here. 

Trade  and  Improvement  being  thus,  I 
fay,  as  it  were  rooted  out  in  Africa the 
Moors  lpread  themfelves,  by  a  rapid  and  ir- 
refiftible  Torrent,  over  all  Spain  and  Ror- 
tugaf  carrying  all  before  them,  and  keeping 
PolTelTion  of  it  almoft  the  Space  of  800 
Years;  and  as  for  Africa ,  they  have  by  a 
ftrong  Hand  kept  Poifefllon  there  ever  fince : 
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To  bring  all  this  to  the  cafe  in  bandjThefe 
Mahometans j  as  I  have  laid  of  the  Turks 3 
have  very  little  Inclination  to  Trade,  they 
have  no  Guft  to  it,  no  Tafte  of  it,  or  of  the 
Advantages  of  it;  but  dwelling  on  the  Sea- 
coaft,  and  being  a  rapacious,  cruel,  violent, 
and  tyrannical  People,  void  of  all  Indulfry 
or  Application,  neglecting  all  Culture  and 
Improvement,  it  made  them  Thieves  and 
Robbers,  as  naturally  as  Idlenefs  makes  Beg¬ 
gars:  They  difdain’d  all  Indulfry  and  La¬ 
bour  ;  but  being  bred  up  to  Rapine  and 
Spoil,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
ravage  and  plunder  the  fruitful  Plains  of 
Vt alentiuj  Granada  and  Andalufia they  fell 
to  roving  upon  the  Sea ;  they  built  Ships,  or 
rather,  took  Ships  from  others,  and  ravag’d 
the  Coafts,  landing  in  the  Night,  furprifing 
and  carrying  away  the  poor  Country  Peo¬ 
ple  out  of  their  Beds  into  Slavery. 

This  was  their  fir  ft  Trade,  and  this  na¬ 
turally  made  Pyrates  of  them  ;  for,  not  be¬ 
ing  content  with  landing  and  plundering 
the  Sea-coaft  of  Spain }  they  by  Degrees  be¬ 
ing  grown  powerful  and  rich,  made  bold 
and  audacious  by  their  Succefs,  they  arm’d 
their  Ships,  and  began  to  attack  firft  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  high  Seas,  and  then 
all  the  Chriftian  Nations  of  Europe when¬ 
ever  they  could  find  them.  And  thus 
this  wicked  Trade  of  Roving  and  Robbing 
began. 
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What  Magnitude  they  are  fince  that 
arriv’d  to,  what  Miichiefs  they  have  brought 
upon  the  trading  Part  of  the  World,  how 
powerful  they  are  grown,  and  how  they 
are  erected  into  States  and  Governments, 
nay  into  Kingdoms,  and  as  they  would  be 
called,  Empires  (for  the  Kings  of  Fez  and 
Morocco  call  themfelves  Emperors)  and 
how  they  are,  to  the  Dilgrace  even  of  all 
the  Chriftian  Powers  treated  with  as  fuch, 
is  Matter  of  Hiftory,  and  I  fhall  meddle 
no  more  with  it  here,  than  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ry  to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

The  fir  ft  Chriftian  Prince  that  refenting 
tfielnfolence  of  thefe  Barbarians,  and  difdain- 
ing  to  make  Peace  with  them,  refolved  their 
Deftruftion,  was  the  Emperor  Char.  V.  He 
was  mov’d  with  a  generous  Compaftion,  for 
the  many  Thousands  of  poor  unfortunate 
Chriftians  which  were  at  that  Time  kept 
among  them  in  miferable  Slavery ;  and  from 
a  noble  Principle  of  fetting  the  Chriftian 
World  free  from  the  Terror  of  fuch  Barba¬ 
rians,  he  undertook  fingly,  and  without 
the  Afliftance  of  any  other  Nation,  to  fall 
upon  them  with  all  his  Power. 

In  this  War  had  he  been  join’d  by  the 
French  and  EngliJhj  and  the  Hans  Towns  ; 
(  as  for  the  Dutch  s  they  were  not  then  a 
Nation)  he  might  have  clear’d  the  Coun¬ 
try,  at  leaft  he  might  have  clear’d  the  Sea 
Coafts  of  the  whole  Race,  and  have  planted 
Colonies  of  Chriftians  in  all  the  Ports,  for 
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the  Encouragement  of  Commerce,  and  for 
the  Safety  of  all  the  European  Nations. 

But  Francis  the  firlf  King  of  France  3 
his  mortal  and  conlfant  Enemy  envy’d  him 
the  Glory  of  the  greateft  and  beft  Enter- 
prife  that  was  ever  undertaken  in  Europe  ; 
a  Thoufand  'I'imes  beyond  all  the  Cruifa- 
does  and  Expeditions  to  the  F[oly-Land , 
which  coft  Europe  a  Million  of  Lives,  and 
an  immenfe  Treafure,  during  one  Hundred 
and  twenty  Years,  to  no  Purpofe. 

A  s  it  was,  and  tho’  the  Emperor  was  afe 
fifted  by  no  one  Prince  in  Chrtftendom ,  the 
Pope  excepted,  (and  his  Artillery  would  not 
go  far  in  battering  Stone  Walls)  yet  he  took 
the  Fortrefs  of  Goletta3  and  afterwards  the 
City,  and  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Tunis ; 
and  had  he  kept  the  Polleffion,  it  might 
have  been  a  happy  Fore-Runner  of  farther 
Conqueft  ;  but  mifearrying  in  his  Attempt 
again  ft  Algier,  by  the  meer  Hand  of  Heaven, 
who  we  may  hope  referved  that  Conqueft: 
for  the  Glory  of  Princes  and  Powers  yet 
to  come,  and  a  terrible  Storm  falling  upon 
his  Fleet,  the  farther  Attempt  was  laid 
afide,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Tunis  returned 
to  its  former  Poffelfors,  by  which  Means 
their  Pyracies  are  ftiil  continued. 

My  Propofal  upon  this  Subje£t  confifts 
of  two  Parts. 

FirJij  The  Neceftity  there  feems  to  be 
upon  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  3  efpecially 
the  Marine  Powers,  to  free  themfelves  from 
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the  Tnfolence  of  thefe  Rovers,  that  fo  their 
Subjects  may  be  protected  in  their  Per- 
fons  and  Goods  from  the  Hands  of  Ra¬ 
pine  and  Violence,  their  Coafts  fecured 
from  Infults  and  Defcents,  and  their  Ships 
from  Capture  on  the  Sea. 

Secondly That  this  cannot  be  done  ef¬ 
fectually,  but  by  rooting  out  thofe  Nefts  of 
Robbers  on  the  Coalt  of  Africa and  at 
leaft  driving  them  from  the  PoiTeftion  of 
any  of  the  Towns,  Ports  and  Harbours,  fo 
as  that  they  may  have  no  more  Ships  to 
appear  upon  the  Seas. 

Thirdly j  T H  e  Eafinefs  of  the  Conqueft,  if 
the  EngliJhj  cDutchJ  French  and  Spaniards 
would  but  pleafe  to  join  their  Forces,  and 
Fleets,  and  fall  upon  them  in  feparate  Bo¬ 
dies,  and  in  feveral  Places  at  the  fame 
Time  ;  the  needful  Quotas  both  of  Ships 
and  Troops  might  be  alfo  adjulled  here. 

Fourthly The  Benefit  of  Commerce, 
which  would  immediately  follow,  by  fet¬ 
tling  the  Government  of  the  Sea  Coaft 
Towns  in  the  Hands  and  Poifeffion  of  the 
feveral  united  Powers,  fo  that  every  one 
fhould  poffefs  the  leaft  in  Proportion  to  the 
Forces  employed  in  the  Conquefts  of  it. 

The  three  firft  of  thefe  merit  well  to  be 
fpoken  to,  and  that  largely  too,  but  I  have 
not  Room  for  it  here,  the  laft  is  particularly 
before  me. 

I  t  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Coaft  of 
Africa j  fome  few  Places  excepted,  is  a 

fruit- 
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fruitful  rich  Country ;  ancl  tho1  by  its  La¬ 
titude  it  mu  ft  be  exceeding  hot,  and  that 
(efpecially  on  the  Eaftmoft  Parts  of  it)  there 
are  many  Deferts  and  wafte  Places  given  up 
to  fait  and  Sand,  and  lit  only  for  the  Re¬ 
treat  of  the  wild  Beafts,  fuch  as  Lions, 
Leopards,  Tygers,  &c.  the  fierceft  and 
moft  ravenous  of  thofe  we  call  Beafts  of 
Prey ;  yet  even  in  that  Part  there  are  Va- 
Ieys  and  Plains  interfperft  among  the  wild- 
eft  Deferts,  and  which  are  fruitful,  yield 
Corn  in  abundance,  and  Cattle,  with  feveral 
Fruits  and  other  Productions,  fitted  not 
for  the  Ufe  of  the  Inhabitants  only,  but  for 
Merchandize,  and  in  Quantities  alfo  fuffici- 
ent  for  both. 

The  general  ProduCt  of  the  Country, 
and  in  which  the  chief  Wealth  confifts,  and 
upon  which  a  Trade  with  them  would  be 
fettled,  if  the  Country  was  in  the  Hands  of 
Chriftians,  is  as  follows. 


Corn 

Salt 

Wool 

Horfes 

Wax 

Honey 

Corail 

Copper 


Skins  of  Beafts 
Drugs  and  Gums 
Almonds 
Pomegranates 
Oftrich  Feathers 
Lions  and  Leopards 
Provifions  of  fundry 
Kinds. 


If  the  Quantity  of  all  thele  is  fo  confi- 
derable  as  we  find  it  to  be,  even  sow,  un- 
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der  the  Indolence  and  Sloth  of  the  molt 
barbarous  People  in  the  World,  how  may 
we  fuppofe  all  thofe  valuable  Things  to  be 
encreas’d  in  their  Quantity,  by  the  Induftry 
and  Application  of  the  diligent  Europeans, 
efpecially  the  French  or  'Dutch ,  or  Englifb ; 
all  which  Nations  joining  in  the  Conqueft, 
we  might  reafonably  fuppofe  fhould  have 
their  feveral  and  feparate  Allotments  of 
Territory  upon  the  Coal!,  and  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  adjacent. 

We  might  alfo  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
the  Moors  being  in  the  Conlequence  of 
fuch  a  Conqueft,  driven  up  farther  into 
the  Country  (  for  I  have  not  been  propofing 
the  rooting  them  out  as  a  Nation,  but  only 
the  fupplanting  or  removing  them  from  a 
Situation,  which  they  have  juftly  forfeited 
by  their  Depredations  upon  other  Nations) 
and  being  obliged  to  feek  their  Subliftence 
by  honeit  Labour  and  Application,  I  fay 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  even  thefe 
may  be  taught  to  apply  to  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Earth  by  the  meet  Necemty  of  their 
Circumftances,  and  may  be  brought  to  en- 
creafe  the  Produff  by  their  Labour  for 
all  thofe  Chriftian  Nations. 

As  the  Product  of  the  Country  would  thus 
be  encreas’d,  and  Multitudes  of  People 
would  be  encouraged  by  the  Advantages  of 
the  Place,  to  go  over  and  fettle  upon  it; 
the  Manufactures  and  Merchandizes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  would  by  Conlequence  find  a  new  Con- 
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umption,  and  the  many  new  Ports  and 
Harbours,  where  thofe  Chrjfitian  Nations 
would  fettle,  would  he  fo  many  new  Mar¬ 
kets  for  the  Sale  of  thofe  Manufactures, 
where  they  had  Little  or  no  Sale  or  Confump- 
tion  before:  And  this  indeed  is  the  Sum  of  all 
Improvement  in  Trade,  namely,  the  finding 
out  fome  Market  for  the  Sale  or  Vent  of 
Merchandize,  where  there  was  no  Sale  or 
Vent  for  thofe  Goods  before;  to  find  out 
fome  Nation,  and  introduce  fome  Fafhions 
or  Cuitoms  among  them  for  the  Ufe  of  our 
Goods,  where  there  was  no  Ufe  of  fuch 
Goods  before,  to  vend  our  Goods  at  new 
or  differing  Ports,  may  be  no  Encreale 
of  Commerce,  or  to  fend  them  to  new  and 
differing  Places,  becaufe  they  may  ftill  be 
lent  from  thence  to  the  fame  People,  and 
to  the  fame  Nations  as  the  laft  Confumers, 
who  confumed  them  before. 

Thus  fending  our  Englijh  Manufactures 
to  Jamaica >  to  be  fold  there  by  the 
Sloop- 1  rade ;  that  is,  by  clandeftine  Com¬ 
merce  with  the  Spanijb  Smugglers,  or  to 
the  Spaniards  of  Cartagena ,  and  the  Coaft 
of  Caracas j  is  no  new  Confumption,  tho* 
it  be  a  new  Market;  becaufe  it  is  only 
felling  to  the  fame  People,  who  would 
otherwife  call  for  the  fame  Manufacture, 
and  other  Goods  from  Old  Spain and  they 
from  England  5  fo  that  it  is  as  Water  iffuing 
out  of  the  fame  Fountain,  and  running  into 
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the  fame  Gulph  or  Pond,  only  by  new 
Channels. 

Thus  likewife  the  Eaft  India  Company 
fending  Englijh  Broad  Cloth  to  the  Gulph 
of  YerJldj  to  be  fent  from  thence  to  Ifpa- 
han3  to  Georgia and  other  Places  in  that 
Country,  to  be  fold  to  the  Verjians ,  and 
others,  as  the  laft  Confumers ;  is  only  iup- 
plying  the  fame  People,  who  were  fupplied 
before,  with  the  fame  Goods  from  Alleppo 
and  Scandaroon ;  fb  that  it  is  only  taking 
the  Trade  from  the  Turkey  Company,  and 
transferring  it  to  the  Eafl;  India  Company, 
which  is  no  Encreafe  of  Commerce,  the 
laft  Confumers  being  the  fame. 

Bring  this  to  the  Cafe  of  the  Barbary 
Trade  ;  it  is  true  we  have  fome  Trade  there 
now,  and  fome  Places  might  on  fome  Ac¬ 
counts  be  called  the  fame  Markets :  But 
fuppofe  the  Barbarians  to  be  removed  as 
above  from  the  populous  Cities  and  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Algiers  Tunis 3  Tripoli  >  Src.  and 
driven  up  the  Country,  in  order  to  fupprels 
Pyracy  and  Robbers  ;  and  fuppofe  thole  Ci¬ 
ties,  &c.  peopled  with  a  new  Nation,  or 
new  Nations  made  rich  by  Commerce,  and 
the  Country  adjacent  cultivated  and  peo¬ 
pled  after  the  Manner  of  Europe }  and  thole 
People  living,  cloathing,  furnifhing  their 
Houfes  and  Equipages,  and  feeding  after 
the  Manner  of  Chriftians,  and  Chriftian 
Nations  :  Let  it  be  anfwered,  what  Kind 
of  Commerce  would  there  be  then  ?  And 
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would  it  be  twenty  Times  what  it  is  now, 
or  would  it  not?  befides  delivering  Europe 
from  the  Depredations  of  powerful  Thieves, 
and  their  Commerce  and  Navigation  from 
the  Rapine  of  a  mercilefs  Crew,  who  are 
the  Ruin  of  Thoufands  of  Families,  and 
in  fome  Senfe  the  Reproach  of  Chriften- 
dom :  I  need  fay  no  more,  the  Propofal  is 
great,  but  far  from  Impracticable,  Yis 
worthy  being  undertaken  by  the  Princes  and 
Powers  of  Europe  •  and  what  would  bring 
more  Glory  to  the  Chriftian  Name,  than  all 
their  Inteftine  Wars,  one  againft  another, 
the  Scandal  of  Europe  ;  and  the  only  Thing 
that  at  fir  ft  let  in  the  Turks ,  and  other  Bar¬ 
barians  among  them. 


Chap.  III. 

Being  a  Vropofal  for  the  Improvement  and 
Encreafe  of  Commerce  upon  the  IVefiern 
Coafi  of  Africa,  the  Coaft  of  Guinea  j  from 
Sierra  Leon,  vulgarly  called  Seraloon,  to 
the  Coafi  and  Giilph  of  Benin. 


fit  J 


j’HAT  great  Improvements  might 
be  made  in  T rade,  on  the  north 
Coaft  of  Africa  I  have  fliewn  I 
1  think  paft  Contradiction ;  the  only 
ObjeCtion,  IVhich  as  the  Cafe  funds,  I  think 
is  no  ObjeH ion  at  all,  is,  that  it  muft  be 
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m?<Je  by  Conquest,  a  Thing  attended 
with  Difficulty,  Hazard,  Expence,  and  a 
Poffibility  of  Milcarriage. 

However  eaiy  it  is  to  remove  all  the 
Objections  of  that  Kind,  it  is  not  my 
Bufinefs  here,  nor  have  I  Room  for  it ;  but 
I  mention  them  here  to  illuftrate  and  let  off 
the  happy  Circumftance  of  another  Propofal 
of  Improvement  on  the  fame  Continent ;  I 
mean  this  of  Guinea. 

Here  are  no  Conquefts  to  be  made,  no 
Enemies  to  fight  with,  at  lead:  none  worth 
naming  ;  and  yet  here  is  a  vifible,  an  ap¬ 
parent,  an  undifputed  Improvement  to  be 
made,  of  which  this  only  is  to  be  laid,  That 
Ms  rather  wonderful,  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  attempted,  and  gone  about  with  Vi¬ 
gour  and  Refolution,  than  doubtful  whether 
it  would  fucceed,  it  it  were  undertaken. 

The  Climate  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of  Afri- 
ca,  at  lead:  within  the  Bounds  mention’d, 
is  fufficiently  known,  being  from  the  Lati¬ 
tude  of  about  13  Deg.  to  that  of  5  Deg. 
North  of  the  Line :  The  Soil  is  good  in 
mod:  Places,  very  fruitful,  well  water’d, 
notwithftanding  the  Heat  of  the  Climate, 
with  abundance  ot  frnall  Rivers,  and  in 
fome  Places  with  very  great  ones. 

T  he  Commerce  to  this  Country  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  if  a  Kind  of  Stagnation  of  Bufi- 
nefis,  or  a  going  backward  thro’  innume¬ 
rable  Difcouragernents  may  be  call’d  a  car¬ 
rying  it  on,  by  the  Englijh  having  Pod 
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feflion  of  the  Coaft,  and  having  made  Set¬ 
tlements  in  proper  Places,  with  Forts  and 
Caftles,  and  other  Strengths  for  defending 
thofe  Settlements,  as  well  again!!  their  Chri- 
ftian  Neighbours  by  Sea,  as  their  Savage 
Neighbours  on  Land. 

The  Trade  carried  on  here,  whether  by 
the  Englijb ,  or  other  European  Nations, 
confifts  in  but  three  capital  Articles,  viz. 
Slaves j  ‘Teeth j  and  Gold  ;  a  very  gainful 
and  advantageous  Commerce,  efpecially  as 
it  was  once  carried  on,  when  thefe  were  all 
purchas’d  at  low  Rates  from  the  Savages ; 
and  even  thofe  low  Rates  paid  in  Trifles,  and 
Toys,  fuch  as  Knives  and  Sitfars,  Kettles  and 
Clouts,  Glafs  Beads,  and  Cowries,  Things 
of  the  i mailed:  Value,  and  as  we  may  lay 
next  to  nothing  ;  but  even  this  Part  of  the 
Trade  is  abated  in  its  Goodnefs,  fince  by 
the  Strife  and  Envy  among  the  Traders, 
we  have  had  the  Folly  to  inftruT  the  Sa¬ 
vages  in  the  Value  of  their  own  Goods,  and 
inform  them  of  the  Cheapneis  of  our  own  ; 
endeavouring  to  fupplant  one  another,  by 
underfelling  and  overbidding,  by  which  we 
have  taught  the  Negroes  to  fupplant  both, 
by  holding  up  the  Price  of  their  own  Pro¬ 
ductions,  and  running  down  the  Rates  of 
what  we  carry  them  for  Sale. 

Thus  that  gainful  Commerce  once  fupe- 
rior  to  all  the  Trades  in  the  World,  which 
carried  out  the  meaneft  of  all  Exportations, 
and  brought  home  the  riche!!,  is  linking 
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dayly  into  a  Kind  of  Rubbifh  as  to  Trade  ; 
and  we  are  fometimes  faid  to  buy  even 
the  Gold  too  dear. 

But  all  this  while  here  is  not  the  leaft 
Ufe  made  of  the  Land  ;  the  fruitful  Soil  lies 
wafte,  a  vaft  extended  Country,  pleafant 
Yallies,  the  Banks  of  charming  Pffvers,  fpa- 
cious  Plains,  capable  of  Improvement  and 
Cultivation,  to  infinite  Advantage,  lie 
wafte  and  untouch’d,  over-run  with  Shrub- 
age  and  ufelefs  Trees ;  as  a  Forreft  trod  un¬ 
der  Foot  with  wild  Creatures;  and  the  yet 
wilder  Negroes,  who  juft  plant  their  Maize, 
and  a  few  Roots  and  Herbs,  like  as  we  do 
for  our  Garden-fluff,  and  all  the  reft  is 
left  naked,  and  thrown  up  to  the  Wil¬ 
der  nefs. 

Now,  why  is  all  this  wafte?  What  mean 
the  Englijh  and  the  Hollanders and  other 
diligent  Nations,  to  negleH  luch  Advanta¬ 
ges  ?  Why  do  they  not  enclofe,  fence,  and 
let  apart  luch  Lands  for  Cultivation,  as  by 
their  Nature  and  Situation  appear  to  be 
proper  for  the  moll  advantageous  Pro¬ 
ductions  ? 

Let  the  fame  Climates  be  examin’d  in 
other  Parts  of  the  World,  and  the  Soil  in 
thofe  Climates  be  compared  with  the  Soil 
in  the  lame  Latitudes  on  this  Coaft;  and  if 
it  is  the  fame,  or  fo  near  the  fame,  as  no 
viftble  Difference  is  found  in  them,  why 
fhould  they  not  produce  the  fame  Harveft, 
the  fame  Plants,  Fruits,  Druggs ;  or,  what¬ 
ever 
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ever  grows  and  is  produced  in  one,  why 
iliould  it  not  be  planted,  grow,  and  produce 
the  fame  in  another  ? 

Let  us  reduce  this  to  Practice,  and  bring 
the  Latitude  of  Places  together,  with  the 
Produftions  proper  to  thofe  Places :  For 
Example, 

i.  The  Coffee-Berry  is  the  natural  Pro- 
duff  of  the  Earth  at  Mocha on  the  Eaftern 
Bank  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  South-weft 
Point  of  the  Arabia  Falix ,  in  the  Latitude 
of  i  a  to  1 4  Deg.  there  it  grows,  thrives,  and 
produces,  as  it  were  wild,  and  with  the  leaft 
Help  of  Labour  imaginable;  what  Affiftance 
of  Art  is  added  to  it,  is  after  the  Fruit  is 
ripen’d  and  gather’d,  viz.  in  the  curing  and 
drying  the  Berry,  and  preferving  them  for 
a  Market ;  and  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
fame  Manner  in  any  Part  of  the  World  as 
well  as  there. 

The  diligent  'Dutch  feeing  the  Eafinefs  of 
the  managing  and  curing  the  Berry,  and  how 
that  Part  had  no  Dependence,  either  upon 
the  Earth,  the  Air,  the  Water,  or  any  thing 
elie  more  there,  than  in  another  Place,  took 
the  Hint,  and  planted  the  Coffee  Tree  in 
the  Ifland  of  Java ,  near  their  City  of  Bata- 
via,  there  it  thrives,  bears,  and  ripens  eve¬ 
ry  jot  as  well  as  at  Mocha ;  and  now  they 
begin  to  leave  off  the  Red  Sea,  and  bring 
20  to  30  Tons  of  Coffee,  at  a  time,  from 
Batavia,  in  the  Latitude  of  5  Deg.  S. 

Hot 
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Not  content  with  this  happy  Improve¬ 
ment,  others  of  the  fame  Nation  have  made 
the  like  Experiment,  in  near  the  lame  Lati¬ 
tude,  in  another  Quarter  of  the  World,  and 
with  the  like  Succefs ;  and  now  they  begin 
to  bring  laigc  Quantities  oi  Coffee  from  Su¬ 
rinam,  on  the  North  Coaft  of  South  A- 
mericaj  Lat  6\  Deg. 

\i  t  aie  told  likewise,  tho1  this,  however 
probable,  I  do  not  affirm,  that  the  lefs  in- 
duftrious  Fortuguefe  are  planting  it  on  the 
Coaft  o f  BraJilj  about  the  Rio  do  St.  Fran- 
cifco'm  the  Latitude  ofi2  Deg. 

And  befides  thefe,  we  are  alfur’d  the 
French  have  planted  it  with  Succefs  at  their 
Colony  of  Fort  Dauphin  on  the  Ifland 
Madagafcarj  in  Lat.  23}  Deg.  S. 

T  h  e  Dutch  indeed  planted  it  without 
Succefs  at  tne  Cape  de  Bon  E/peranza : 
i  he  Realon  is  plain,  the  Place  was  too 
cold,  and  it  might  as  well  be  planted  at  our 
Colonies  of  Virginia  and  Carolina the 
Cape  lying,  as  we  all  know,  in  Latitude 
34  Deg.  20  M.  or  thereabouts. 

But  if  at  Batavia  and  Surinam in  La¬ 
titude  5  to  6  Deg.  ir  at  Mocha ,  in  Latitude 
14  Deg.  if  at  Fort  Dauphin 3  in  Latitude 
23 5  Deg.  why  not  at  Seraloon  under  Cape 
deVerdj  in  Latitude  13  to  15  Deg.?  Why 
not  at  Cape  Coaft  and  at  Accra ,  in  Latitude 
5  to  6  Deg.  ?  And,  in  a  word,  Why  not  up¬ 
on  all  the  Grain  Coaft,  Tooth  Coaft,  Gold 
and  Slave  Coaft,  where  we  have  a  free  Poft 
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feflion,  Strength  for  Protection,  and  Soil 
for  Production  ?  But  I  proceed,  I  fhall 
be  fhorter  in  the  next  Articles,  becaufe  the 
Argument  is  the  lame. 

2.  The  Sugar  Cane.  Our  Succels  with 
the  Sugar  Canes  is  well  known,  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  to  an  infinite  Advantage  in  our  Ifland 
Colonies  of  America.  From  St.  Chrijto- 
phers  in  Latitude  iyj-  Deg.  and  Jamaica j  in 
Latitude  18  Deg.  to  BarbadoeSj  in  Latitude 
13  Deg.  It  is  produc'd  by  the  Tortuguefe 
in  the  Brafils in  the  fame  Latitude,  South 
of  the  Line  from  the  Port  of  Thernambuquo , 
in  the  Latitude  of  9  Deg.  to  the  Bay  de 
Todos  los  Santos ,  or  Bay  of  All  Saints in 
the  Latitude  of  13  Deg.  20  M.  and  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  Continent 
of  North  America in  the  Provinces  of 
Guaxaca,,  Guatimala See.  in  the  Latitude 
of  f4  Leg-  And  why  not  then  by  us  on 
the  Coaft  of  Africa „  where  we  have  the 
Choice  or  the  Country  in  the  very  fame  La¬ 
titude  from  the  GoldCoajl  in  the  Latitude  6, 
to  the  Cape  de  Vl °rd  in  the  Latitude  1 5. 

Ado  to  this  the  particular  Advantages 
which  offer  themfelves  to  the  Planter,  in 
fuch  an  Attempt  as  this,  on  the  Coaft  of 
Africa „  which  he  has  not,  nor  can  have, 
in  any  or  thole  Parts  where  the  Sugar  is 

now  planted,  efpecially  by  the  Englijb.  For 
Example, 

i.  f  he  Eafinefs  of  procuring  Negroe 
Slaves,  which  would  here  coft  from  30  s.  to 
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50  s.  or  at  moft  3  1. per  Head;  whereas  they 
are  at  this  Time  in  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica 
worth  From  25  1.  to  30  1.  a  Head;  at  the 
Brajilsfwm  30  1.  to  40  1.  and  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  Provinces  of  Guaxaca.,  Guati- 
viala ,  &rc.  $0  to  60 1.  Sterling  per  Head. 

N.  B.  The  Difficulty  of  keeping  the 
Negroes  from  running  away,  is  not  fo 
great  as  fome  imagine,  fince  as  they  are 
brought  from  dillant  Provinces,  tho’  it 
be  upon  the  fame  Continent,  they  know 
nothing  of  their  own  Country ;  nor 
do  they  underhand  the  Language  of 
the  next  Negroes,  any  more  than 
they  do  Engl'tjh  ;  and  if  they  fhould 
fly  to  thefe  neighbouring  Negroes,  they 
would  but  make  Slaves  of  them  again, 
and  fell  them  to  the  Ships ;  fo  that  the 
Slaves  would  not  be  apt  to  fiy,  and  if 
they  did,  the  Lofs  would  not  be  near 
fo  great  as  in  Jamaica ,  &c . 

2.  The  Eafinels  of  getting  Provisions, 
which  they  would  be  fo  far  from  fetching 
from  Ireland  or  New  England j  as  our  Colo¬ 
nies  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  do,  and  at  a 
very  monlfrous  rate  ;  that  they  would  be  al¬ 
ways  able  to  furnifh  themfelves  as  they  do 
now  by  the  Produce  of  the  Soil ;  as  for  Rice, 
Indian  Corn,  or  Maize,  with  Roots,  iuch 
as  Potatoes,  Parfneps,  Carrots,  Plantans, 
and  innumerable  other  Sorts,  they  grow 
freely  upon  all  the  Coaft. 
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3.  The  Shortnefs  of  the  Diftance,  and  the 
fafe  Paffage  between  England  and  thefe  Co¬ 
lonies,  is  fuch,  that  the  Voyage  is  often  per¬ 
form’d  in  12  or  15  Days;  whereas  fix  to  ten 
Weeks  is  counted  no  bad  Voyage  between 
Jamaica  and  London  :  The  Expence  as  well 
as  other  Inconveniences  of  which  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  great,  and  the  Difference  would  give 
the  Sugars  of  Africa  a  great  Advantage  at 
Market. 

3.  I  come  next  to  the  Planting  of  Tea. 
Every  one  that  has  been  the  length  of  A- 
moy  or  Chufan  on  the  Coalf  ©f  China ,  knows 
that  the  Tea  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Xantung,  Nanquin  and  Canton , 
as  alfo  in  the  Iflands  of  Japon  or  Japan , 
moft  of  it  between  the  Latitudes  of  30 
Deg.  and  24  Deg.  North  of  the  Line.  With 
how  much  greater  Advantage  then  of  the 
Climate,  might  the  fame  Plant  be  produced 
at  Seraloon  and  on  the  Gold  Coaftof  Africa, 
the  Plants  being  fetch’d  from  China ,  as  well 
as  the  Method  of  curing  it ;  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Mynheer  Nieuhoft ,  is  not  difficult. 

I  need  fay  very  little  to  the  Advantages 
of  raifing  fuch  a  profitable  Plant  fo  near 
Home  ;  the  thing  explains  it  felf ;  and  the 
Difficulty  of  making  the  Experiment,  feems 
to  me  to  be  little  or  nothing.  Nay,  I  am 
toid,  that  in  the  Governor’s  Garden  at 
Cape  Coaji  Caftle,  there  is,  or  at  leaf!  was,  in 
the  Time  of  the  Government  of  Sir  Dalby 
Thomas ,  a  large  Plant  of  Tea  planted,  and 
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that  it  grew  and  thrived  to  Admiration:  I 
confeis  I  cannot  fee  why  it  fhould  not. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Head  with  one  yet 
more  confiderable  than  all  the  reft;  and  that 
is,  the  great  Article  of  the  Spices,  fucli  as 
Nutmegs,  Cloves,  and  Cinamon  ;  the  two 
laft  are  found  in  the  I  Hands  of  Tern  ate  and 
others  adjacent  in  the  Latitude  of 2  to  4  Deg. 
the  Nutmegs  indeed  are  found  only  at  Banda 
and  fome  llnall  Iflands  adjoining  and  almoft 
under  the  Line, and  fo  it  may  be  doubtful,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fame  Latitude,  which  is  farther 
South  than  any  of  our  Settlements  in  Afri¬ 
ca  go:  But  the  Trial  might  be  made  of  that 
too.  But  as  to  the  Clove,  it  is  found  in  the 
Ifland  of  Borneo  at  Gilolo ,  and  feveral  other 
Iflands,  from  the  Latitudes  of  2  to  7  Deg. 
which  is  exactly  the  Climate  of  our  Gold 
Coaft ;  likewife  the  Cinamon  is  found  in 
Ceylon ,  in  the  Lat  of 6  to  7  Deg.  and  hits 
punctually  with  this  Coaft;  and  we  can  fee 
no  Reafon  why  the  fame  Climate  on  the 
Shore  of  Affrica  may  not  by  the  Help  of 
Art  produce  the  fame  Fruit. 

I  fum  up  all  with  obferving,  That  there 
is  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  all  or  molt  ot  the 
Productions,  either  of  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
Indies ,  might  be  produced  here  ;  luchas  the 
Cotton,  Ginger,  Sugar,  Cocoa,  Piemento,  In¬ 
digo,  and  feveral  others  known  at  Jamaica  ; 
as  alfo  the  Cochineal,  the  Vinelloes,  and 
even  the  ‘Peruvian  Bark  alfo,  if  Induftryand 
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Application  were  fet  on  work  to  plant 
them. 

I  cannot  quit  the  Improvements  which 
might  be  made  on  the  Coaft  of  Jfrica , 
without  mentioning  a  great  Correfpondence 
carried  on  among  the  feveral  Nations  in  the 
northern  Part  of  that  Country,  which  even 
as  it  is  now  caufes  a  great  Commerce  over 
Land,  taking  Notice  withal  how  wonderfully 
it  might  be  improv’d  :  This  Trade  is  faid  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  Negroe  Natives,  upon 
the  great  River  Nigris  or  Niger ;  or  as  our 
Seamen  call  it  corruptly,  the  River  Gambia, 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Natives  of  feveral 
Nations,  upon  the  fame  River,  Eaft  from  the 
Shore ;  and  by  all  thefe  together  correspon¬ 
ding  with  the  Moors  on  the  north  Coaft  of 
Africa,  at  Fez,  at  Morocco ,  at  Mequinefs , 
and  other  Cities,  where  they  now  carry  on 
a  Commerce,  by  vaft  Annual  Caravans. 
They  tell  us,  that  it  is  already  a  very  great 
Trade;  but  how  would  our  Propofal  not 
only  encreafe  this  Trade  it  felf,  but  quite 
change  and  alter  the  very  people  them- 
felves,  while  the  North  Part  of  the  Coun- 
try,  (  being  Chriftians,  )  the  Savage  Part 
would  be  loon  civiliz’d,  and  become  fo  too, 
and  the  People  learn  to  live  to  be  cloth’d, 
and  to  be  furni fil’d  with  many  Things  from 
Europe ,  which  they  now  want ;  and  by 
Confequence  would  with  their  Manners 
change  the  very  Nature  of  their  Commerce, 
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and  fall  in  upon  the  Confumption  of  the 
European  Manufactures. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  lay  out  Schemes 
of  Commerce  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Nations  within  thole fouthern Lands;  Num¬ 
bers  of  European  People  being  but  once 
fettled  on  the  Sea  Coaft,  would  foon  fpread 
the  Commerce  into  the  inland  Nations,  and 
employ  and  enrich  the  Inhabitants,  by  in¬ 
fer  ucling  them  in  the  Arts  of  living,  as  well 
as  of  Trade  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  a  View  of 
one  of  the  greatelf  Scenes  of  Improvement  in 
the  World,  which  is  in  fhort  this,  (viz.') 

That  there  needs  little  more  than  to  in- 
itruCt  and  inure  the  barbarous  Nations  in  all 
our  Colonies,  Factories,  &c.  in  the  Arts  of 
Living;  clothing  with  Decency, not  fbame- 
lefsarid  naked  ;  feeding  with  Humanity,  and 
not  in  a  Manner  brutal ;  dwelling  in  Towns 
and  Cities,  with  Oeconomy  and  civil  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  not  like  Savages. 

It  is  the  mod:  unaccountable  Miftake  of 
its  Kind  that  can  be  imagin’d,  that  one 
fhould  luppofe  (civilizing  Nations  do  not 
encreafe  Commerce  ;  the  Contrary  is  evident 
in  all  our  Colonies  :  Civilizing  the  American 
Savages,  who  inhabited  the  Countries  on  the 
Back  of  the  European  Colonies  in  North 
America ,  as  well  our  own,  as  thole  on  the 
French  Side  at  Ghtcbeck  and  Canada  ;  what 
lias  been  the  Confequence?  Take  it  in  the 
following  Particulars,  which  tho’  few  and 
fmall  in  the  feveral  Articles,  are  yet  confi- 
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derable  in  the  whole,  and  abundantly  con¬ 
firm  the  Propofition. 

The  Indians  or  Natives,  before  the  Euro¬ 
peans  came  among  them,  had  neither  Houfes, 
Cattle,  Clothes,  Tools,  Weapons,  Ammuni¬ 
tion,  or  Houfhojd  Stuff;  their  Cattle  were 
the  Beafts  of  the  Ported,  their  Clothes  were 
the  Skins  of  Beads,  their  Weapons  Bows, 
wooden  Swords.,  Clubs,  Javelins  and  Darts, 
pointed  with  Teeth  and  Bones  ofFilhes, 
their  Ammunition  Arrows  and  Stones,  their 
Houfes  meer  Wigwams,  Hovels  and  Huts, 
their  Houfhold-duff  Earthen  Pans  hardned 
in  the  Sun,  their  Beds  Matts  and  Skins  laid 
on  the  Ground  ;  they  could  ftrike  no  Fire, 
but  by  rubbing  two  Sticks  together ;  they 
had  neither  edg’d  Tools  or  other  Tools,  for 
they  had  neither  Iron,  Steel,  Brafs  or  Lead; 
no  Grind  done  or  Mill-done  ;  their  Meat 
was  Flefh  dried  in  the  Sun,  and  their  Drink 
no  other  than  cold  Water. 

The  fame  Indians  even  thofe  remaining 
wild  andfavage  aim  oft  as  before  ;  yet  being 
convinc’d  by  theirConveniencies,  and  promp¬ 
ted  by  Neceffity,  fcrve  themfelves  of  us  with 
an  infinite  Number  of  Things,  for  the  abun¬ 
dant  Accommodation  of  Life;  and  thofe  that 
are  more  civilized,  do  it  more;  and  thefe  al¬ 
together  encreafe  our  Trade  ;  for  Example^ 
take  their  own  Goods  fird,  with  which  they 
pure  hale  ours.  They  fell  the  Dear  Skins,  Bear 
Skins,  Fox,  Beaver,  and  other  Furrs ;  all 
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which  together  (as  is  faid  above)  our  Mer¬ 
chants  call  'Peltry  :  Thefe  I  fay  they  fell  to 
our  People,  and  a  very  good  Merchandize 
they  are,  and  make  a  good  and  great  Return. 

With  thefe  they  buy  our  Woollen  Ma¬ 
nufactures  for  their  Clothing,  fucli  as  Duf¬ 
fels,  Blankets,  Halfthicks,  Kerfies,  and  fuch 
courfe  Goods;  and  others  alfo  of  Leather, 
with  which  they  drefs  and  keep  themfelves 
warm,  in  the  coldefi:  Seaton  ;  alfo  they  buy 
Caps,  Stockings,  Hats,  Shoes,  Gloves,  for 
the  fame  hard  Weather. 

In  order  to  provide  Fuel  and  Food,  they 
buy  for  the  laft  Fire-Arms  and  Ammunition, 
fu  ch  as  Powder  and  Shot,  and  for  the  firjt , 
Hatchets  and  Axes,  Knives,  Bills,  as  alfo 
Spades,  Shovels,  Pickaxes,  and  other  Tools 
fitted  for  their  Work:  For  the  building  and 
furnifhing  Floufes  to  dwell  in  ;  they  buy 
all  Kinds  of  edg’d  Tools,  as  alfo  Nails, 
Spikes,  Hammers,  Saws,  Chifels,  ?£c. 
wrought  Iron  for  Hooks,  Hinges,  Locks, 
Bolts,  and  many  other  Things :  For  their 
Houfhold  Stuff’  likewife  they  fometimes 
buy  Chairs,  Stools,  Benches,  Beds,  Bed- 
Heads,  and  the  like;  alfo  Pots,  Casks,  and 
other  Veifels  of  Earth,  Pewter,  Brafs  and 
Wood,  and  in  a  Word  every  Thing  they 
want,  which  either  Art  or  Trade  can  fup- 
ply  them  with. 

All  thefe  make  Trade,  and  as  thefe  De¬ 
mands  encreafe,  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
Europe  muff  encreafe  ;  for  Encreafe  of  the 
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Civiliz’d  People  is  an  Encreafe  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  the  Main,  let  the  Degree  of 
their  Demands  be  more  or  lefs. 

What  then  have  the  People  of  England 
more  to  do,  but  to  encreafe  the  Colonies  of 
their  own  Nation  in  all  the  remote  Parts, 
where  it  is  proper  and  practicable,  and 
to  civilize  and  inftruCt  the  Savages  and  Na¬ 
tives  ot  thole  Countries,  wherever  they 
plant,  fo  as  to  bring  them  by  the  foftelt 
and  gentleft  Methods  to  fall  into  the 
Cuftoms  and  Ufage  of  their  own  Country, 
and  incorporate  among  our  People  as  one 
Nation. 

I  lay  nothing  of  chriftianizing  the  Sa¬ 
vages,  ’tis  remote  from  my  prelent  Pur- 
pofe  ;  and  I  doubt  much  more  remote  from 
our  praCtice,  at  lead:  in  molt  Places  ;  but  I 
fpeak  of  an  Incorporation  of  Cuftoms  and 
Ufages,  as  may  in  Time  bring  them  to  livC 
like  Chriftians,  whether  they  may  turn 
Chriftians  or  no. 

T  o  bring  this  Home  to  the  Coaft  and 
Country  of  Africa ,  of  which  I  was  but 
juft  now  fpeaking;  let  them  calculate  the 
Improvements  propofed  in  Bufinefs,  in  Plan¬ 
ting,  Fifhing,  Shipping,  and  all  the  necef- 
fary  Employments  that  would  attend  a 
publick  improv’d  Colony ;  and  let  them 
tell  me,  if  the  Conlequence  would  not  be 
a  Confumption  of  Manufacture,  among  a 
People  where  there  was  none  before,  and  in  a 
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Place  where  we  had  no  Commerce  to  carry 
on  before. 

Nor  let  any  weak-headed  Chriftian  fug¬ 
ged;,  that  this  would  be  to  anticipate  our 
Well;  India  Trade,  fupplant  our  other  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  weaken  us  on  one  Hand,  while 
it  strengthens  us  on  another  ;  let  thofe  who 
talk  lb,  confider,  i ft.,  the  great  Improve¬ 
ments  propofed,  without  meddling  either 
with  Sugar,  Ginger,  or  any  of  our  Ifland 
Productions,  and  how  great  the  Improve¬ 
ment  might  be  firft  made  in  thefe  Things. 
And,  Let  me  add,  that  as  it  is  evident 

all  our  Ifland  Colonies  are  not  at  this  Time 
lufficient  to  fupply  our  Markets  with  Su¬ 
gar,  including  the  Quantity  demanded  for 
Exportation,  the  Quantity  cannot  eafily  be 
too  great;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  Danger 
of  it;  fo  that  thofe  phlegmatick  Objetti- 
ons  are  eafily  to  be  anfwered,  and  need  take 
up  no  Room  here  :  Let  us  lee  the  Improve¬ 
ment  begun,  and  let  us  fee  the  Danger  be¬ 
gun,  of  overcharging  our  Markets,  and  hur¬ 
ting  the  Trade  of  our  I Hands,  and  let  us 
hear  if  the  Iflands  complain ;  it  is  then  Time 
enough  to  anfwer  thole  Scruples,  at  prefent 
I  mull  acknowledge  they  merit  no  Con- 
fideration. 

On  the  other  Hand,  there  is  a  vaft  Ocean 
of  Improvement  in  View  upon  the  African 
Coaft,  (tho’  the  fingle  planting  of  Sugar 
was  omitted  )  and  as  there  are  as  well  on 
this  Side  of  the  Country,  as  on  the  Eaflern 
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Shores,  of  which  I  come  nexttofpeak,  vafl- 
ly  populous  Nations,  nay  Empires,  whei  e 
there  are  Millions  of  People  yet  to  trace, 
with,  who  were  never  traded  with  beioie 
the  prevailing  on  thefe  Nations  to  civilize 
and  govern  themfelves,  according  as  in¬ 
form’d  Nature  would  foon  direft  them, 
would  neceffarily  introduce  .Trade,  confume 
Manufacture,  employ  Shipping,  employ 
Hands,  and  in  Time  eilablifh  fuch  a  Com¬ 
merce,  as  would  be  more  than  equal  to  any 
one  foreign  Exportation  we  have  yet  to 
boaft  of. 
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Chap.  IV. 


Being  a  Proposal  for  an  Encreafe  and 
Improvement  of  the  Britiib  Commerce  on 
the  Eaft  Coaf  of  Africa. 


HERE  is  but  one  confiderable  Coun- 

_  try  in  the  World  that  we  have  any 

Knowledge  of  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
to  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Europe  have  no 
Commerce,  or  with  whom  they  have  no 
manner  of  Converie:  And  this  is  the  great 
Empire  or  Clafs  of  Kingdoms  call’d  Ethio¬ 
pia  or  the  Abyjfmes. 
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There  are  but  three  Ways  for  us  to  come 
at  any  Part  of  this  Country  in  a  Courfe  *  of 
Trade  or  Correfpondence,  and  at  prefent 
they  are  all  made  impra&icable. 

1.  Over  Land  from  Tripoli  and  the 
Coaft  of  Barcan ;  and  were  the  Tripolins 
reduced,  according  to  the  Tenour  of  our 
fir  ft  Propofal,  for  rooting  out  thofe  Ene¬ 
mies  of  fair  Trade,  the  Rovers  of  Barbary , 
this  Trade  would  certainly  be  fet  on  foot  by 
Caravans,  as  is  done  in  Afiaj  from  Aleppo 
to  Bagdatj  to  this  Day. 

2.  Up  the  Nile  from  Grand  Cairo  into 
the  Lake  oiSDombea:  But  tho’  this  is  faid 
to  be  in  Ufe  at  fome  certain  Times  when 
the  River  is  not  fwell’d  beyond  its  Bounds 
and  Banks;  yet  thofe  that  have  examin’d  it 
more  nicely,  tell  us,  that  thofe  People  are 
miftaken,  and  that  the  Cataraffs  or  Water- 
Falls,  which  are  frequent  in  the  River,  from 
within  160  Miles  of  Grand  Cairo  South,  cut 
off  all  Poffibility  of  a  Navigation,  or  of  any 
Commerce  by  Water  farther  that  Way. 

5.  The  third  Way  is  by  the  Coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea  ;  and  tin’s  alfo  is  cut  off,  by  the 
Turks  j  who  have  leized  upon  all  the  Weft- 
ern  Shores  of  the  Gulph  or  Red  ScaJ  and 
driving  the  Ethiopians  from  the  Coaft, 
have  either  fhut  all  the  Nations  of  the 
World  out  from  the  Ethiopians or  have 
fhut  up  the  Ethiopians  from  converfing 
with  the  reft  of  the  World. 
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The  Commerce  however  is  apparently 
practicable  from  the  Coaft  of  that  Gulphj 
farther  South  than  the  Turks  have  yet  pof- 
fefs’d  it ;  and  there  are  two  particular  Rivers 
on  that  Coaft,  viz.  Zeila  and  the  Houache_, 
which  I  am  allur’d,  as  well  as  1  can  be  of 
things  which  we  have  lo  little  Intelligence 
of,  are  navigable  far  in  within  the  Country, 
and  beyond  the  Coaft,  which  the  Turks  are 
polfefs’d  of ;  and  that  by  thefe  Rivers,  a 
Commerce  may  be  eftablifhed  into  the  very 
Centre  of  /. Ethiopia which  is  indeed  the 
richeft  and  the  moft  populous  Part  of  it,  and 
that  the  Mouths  of  thole  Rivers  are  open 
for  any  Nation  to  fettle  and  fortify  at ; 
which  Settlements  would  be  eafily  defend¬ 
ed,  by  having  but  two  Ships  of  Force, 
from  40  to  50  Guns,  always  there,  by  whom 
alfo  going  and  returning,  the  Trade  would 
be  carry’d  on  round  the  Cape. 

It  may  be  fuggefted,  that  fucli  a  Trade 
would  be  within  the  Circle  of  the  Eaji  In¬ 
dia  Company’s  Charter  ;  to  which  it  would 
be  elfeCtually  anfwer’d,  Why  then  does  not 
the  Company  open  the  Trade,  and  make  a 
Settlement  themfelves?  If  they  do  not,  no  ex- 
clufive  Privilege  of  Commerce  is  granted  to 
any  Men,  or  Company  of  Men,  to  damn 
or  deftroy  a  Trade,  but  to  improve  and 
carry  it  on-,  and  if  they  infill  on  their  Char¬ 
ter  to  have  the  Right  of  Trading  to  /Ethio¬ 
pia.,  but  will  not  trade,  their  Right  is  io  far 
void  of  courfe  ;  otherwife  they  may  as  well 
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tell  us,  they  have  a  Charter  granted  them 
to  fliut  out  the  Kingdom  or  Great  Britain 
from  the  ^Ethiopian  Trade,  which  would 
be  abfurd,  and  contrary  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Thing. 

I  need  lay  no  more  to  this  Part,  as  to  its 
being  practicable  ;  I  (hall  at  any  Time  mark 
out  the  Way,  how  to  put  it  in  Practice,  and 
to  open  the  Commerce,  and  prove  that  the 
JEt hiopeans  have,  on  many  Occasions,  Shewed 
themfelves  willing  to  embrace  fuch  a  Pro¬ 
posal;  it  remains  only,  to  fhew  a  little 
Sketch  of  the  Trade  it  felf,  and  the  Im¬ 
provement  which  it  might  be  to  the  Com¬ 
merce  or  Great  Britain  in  particular. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  whole  Tenor  of 
our  Correspondence  in  the  Indies this 
Trade  would  be  exceeding  much  to  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  Great  Britain becaufe  they 
would  both  receive  our  Growth  and  Pro¬ 
duce,  and  make  to  us  Returns  in  Specie ; 
whereas,  in  all  the  Trade  of  India  and  Chi¬ 
na  >  our  Cafe  is  the  reverfe;  for  there  we 
cannot  fell  our  own  Goods  at  all,  and  cannot 
buy  theirs,  but  with  ready  Money.  They 
will  take  off  none  or  but  few  of  our  Manu- 
faftures,  nor  will  they  Supply  us  with  theirs, 
but  for  hard  Silver ;  to  the  exhaufting,  not 
of  England  only,  but  even  of  all  Europe j 
of  their  ready  Money. 

2.  The  People,  tho’  the  Country  is  hot,  go 
all  modeftly  and  decently  cloathed  ;  and  ’tis 
known  by  thole  who  have  travell’d  among 
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them,  that  they  would  buy  our  Englijh ’  hue 
Cloths  in  particular,,  fuch  as  are  carry’d  to 
EEgypt  TP erjia j  if  they  could  come  at 
them ;  and  fome  Effiays  of  that  Kind  have 
been  made  from  Grand  Cairo  by  Land,  tho* 
not  fuch  as  are  con fider able  enough  to  be 
called  a  Trade. 

Upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  Trade  would 
be  infinitely  advantageous;  feeing,  the  Re¬ 
turn  for  whatever  of  our  Manufactures  could 
be  fold  there,  would  be  in  Gold,  in  Ivo¬ 
ry,  Sulphur,  Civet,  Salt-Peter,  Emralds, 
and  fuch  like  valuable  Goods  :  There  are  o- 
ther  Productions,  which  we  have  feen  from 
thence  alfo,  as  Deer  Skins  in  exceeding  great 
Quantities ;  Elides  of  black  Cattle  ;  Leo¬ 
pards  and  Lions  Skins,  and  others  of  thole 
Kinds;  alfo  fine  Copper,  and  fome  very 
rich  Gums  and  Drugs,  of  which  I  cannot 
give  the  Names,  except  Frankincenfe,  Gura- 
Arab.  and  Aloes  Socotrina.  I  have  been 
told  of  many  others,  but  without  Certainty 
enough  to  affirm  it. 

In  Exchange  for  thefe ,  we  fhouid 
without  Fail  introduce  our  broad  Cloths, 
fine  Scarlet  Shalloons,-  Sayes,  Serges,  and 
fuch  other  thin  Stuffs  as  are  utually  worn  in 
hot  Climates;  befides  a  great  Quantity  of 
hard  Ware  ManulaTures,  wrought  Iron 
and  Brafs,  edged  Tools,  Weapons,  Fire- 
Arms,  Ammunition,  Lead,  Pewter,  Tin, 
fine  Linen,  and  perhaps  Silks  alfo;  for 
we  are  well  affur’d  they  have  no  more  Trade 
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with  India  or  any  other  Parts  of  the  World 
than  they  have  with  England. 

Thus  you  have  three  great  Articles  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Britifh  Commerce 
on  the  Coaft  of  Africa  only ,  all  prafticable, 
and  all  capable  of  raifing  an  immenfe  Con- 
fumption  of  our  Woollen  Manufactures 
where  there  was  little  or  no  Confumption 
for  them  before :  One  of  which  Articles 
viz •  that  of  Guinea, ,  is  actually  in  our  own 
Power,  and  fo  little  to  be  faid  againft  the 
Experiment,  that  nothing  of  its  Kind  is 
more  wonderful,  than  that  it  has  never 
yet  been  propos’d  to  the  World,  and  the 
Attempt  not  made. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 


Being  a  Proposal  for  turning  the  whole 
Trade  for  Naval  Stores Timber ,  Teals 
See.  from  the  Eaft  Country and  from 
Norway  and  Sweden,  to  our  own  Colo¬ 
nies j  and  yet  without  putting  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  England  to  the  dead  Charge 
of  Bounty-Money  on  that  Importation. 


A  Fourth  Improvement  of  Commerce 
lyes  alfo  within  our  own  Reach,  and 
fome  dull  and  weak,  unperforming  Steps 
have  been  made, which  looked  as  if  we  knew 
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the  Advantage  of  it ;  but  1  lay,  in  fo  phleg- 
rnatick  a  Manner,  as  if,  like  Solomon's  Slug¬ 
gard,  we  would  not  pluck  our  Hands  out  of 
our  Bofom  to  put  them  to  our  Mouths. 
This  is  the  transferring  our  Demand  of  Na¬ 
val  Stores,  Timber,  Deals,  Malls,  &c.  from 
Norway j  Sweden and  the  Eaft  Country, 
to  our  own  Colonies  in  America  ;  Coun¬ 
tries,  without  Exception,  as  able  effectually 
to  lupply  us  with  Hemp,  Flax,  Tar, 
Turpentine,  all  Kinds  of  Fir,  Timber, 
Deals,  Pipe  and  Hogfhead  Staves,  and  per¬ 
haps,  in  Time,  with  Iron  alfo,  as  all  the 
Nations  mention’d  above,  and  with  proper 
Encouragements,  would  loon  produce  them 
all  as  cheap. 

Several  Attempts  have,  as  I  have 
noted  above,  been  made  at  this,  as  if  we 
own’d  the  Profpect  of  Advantage,  but  knew 
not  how  to  bring  it  to  bear;  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  offer’d  for  the  Encouragement 
of  this  Commerce,  and  to  make  it  practica¬ 
ble,  has  been  that  of  a  Bounty,  to  be  paid  in 
England,  upon  the  Importation,  lo  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  Merchant :  But,  with  Submillion, 
this  is  not  fufficient  to  make  a  Trade  of  it, 
and  is  but  upon  one  Species  of  the  Goods 
neither;  whereas,  the  Encouragement  muff 
be  univerfal,  if  you  expeCt  the  Trade  fhall 
be  fo. 

Before  I  proceed  upon  this  important 
Article,  which  feems  to  have  great  Difficul¬ 
ties  in  it ;  which  Difficulties  yet  I  profefs 
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to  remove,  I  niuft  lay  down  one  Founda¬ 
tion  ;  which  neverthelefs,  tho’  I  think  ’tis 
undoubted,  yet  we  do  take  upon  the  Cre¬ 
dit  of  it  he  Inhabitants  of  New  England ' 
and  the  other  Colonies  on  the  North  of 
America  ;  if  they  deceive  us,  they  only 
therein  deceive  themfelves,  and  we  are 
where  we  were. 

The  fundamental  is  this,  viz.  That 
they  are  able  toTurnifh  a  fufficient  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  Hemp,  Flax,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Fir, 
Timber,  Deal  Boards,  Mails,  Yards,  Pipes, 
and  Hogfhead-Staves,  &c.  fully  to  fupply 
the  whole  Demand  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ,  fo  as  that  we  fhould  fuller  no 
Scarcity,  or  want  of  thofe  Goods*  tho’  we 
fhould  abfolutely  prohibit  their  Importati¬ 
on  from  any  other  Place. 

By  being  able  to  furnifh,  I  am  to  be  un- 
derilood  thus ;  for  I  mull  not  fpeak  more 
for  them,  than  they  fpeak  for  themfelves  ; 
and  it  is  meet  we  fhould  be  very  exa£t  in 
thofe  Things  we  call  firil  Principles:  I  fay, 
I  am  to  be  underftood  not  that  they  have 
Hands  enough  at  prefent  to  fell  and  cut 
out  the  Quantities  of  Timber,  &c.  draw 
and  extract  the  Tar  and  Turpentine,  fplit 
out  the  Staves,  &e.  for  that,  I  believe,  at 
firil,  would  be  a  Difficulty,  tho’  it  would 
foon  be  mailer’d  ;  but  that  the  Country, 
and  the  Woods,  have  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  all  thefe  ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  plant¬ 
ed,  or  waited  for  till  grown  ;  but  that  they 

have 
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have  a  boundlefs  Extent  of  Woods,  as  well 
on  the  Hills  as  on  the  Plains,  unexhaufted, 
and  indeed,  unexhauftible ;  which  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  all  our  Demands,  and  much  more. 

Likewise,  I  -do  not  fay,  or  infill,  that 
they  do  now  produce  or  plant  a  fufficient 
Quantity  of  Hemp  and  Flax  to  fupply  our 
Demand  ;  but  that  they  have  Land  enough, 
fufficient  in  Strength  of  Soil,  and  fufficient 
in  Quantity,  and  which  by  cutting  down 
the  Woods,  would  daily  enereaie  :  This 'I 
think  is  undoubted. 

N.  B.  The  Countries  where  this  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Timber  and  Naval-Stores  would 
be  produced,  is,  in  a 'Word,  the  whole 
Englifh  Part  of  the  Continent  of 
North- America,  viz.  New- England, 
New. York,  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerfey J  Yen- 
fylvaniaj  and  all  the  Country,  whe¬ 
ther  polfefs’d  or  no,  upon  the  great 
River  of  'Delaware,  as  far  as  that 
River  is  navigable,  which  may  be  for 
ought  we  know  ico  Miles  beyond 
‘Philadelphia. 

All  the  Colonies  of  Virginia  and  Ma¬ 
ryland;  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay 
of  Chefeapeake,  all  the  Colonies  of 
North  and  South  Carolina ,  and  all  the 
Rivers  thereof ;  in  which  •  laft  Colony 
alone,  they  tell  us,  there  is  as  much 
Fir-Timber  growing,  as  in  all  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Norway. 
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Likewise  it  is  to  be  added,  that  muta- 
Us  mutandis J  the  Coin,  and  Value  of  Pay¬ 
ment  conlider’d,  they  will  be  able  to  furnifh 
all  thele  Things  as  cheap  as  the  Eaft  Coun¬ 
try  and  Norway  i  rade  does  now  furnifh 
them. 

These  Things  granted,  the  Propofal  is 
brought  into  a  narrow  Compafs ;  all  the 
Diffei  -ence  tlien  between  England  (the  Mar¬ 
ket)  and  our  Colonies,  the  Producers  of  thele 
Goods,  lies  in  the  Price  of  the  Freight, 
occafion’d  by  the  Diftance  of  Place,  and 
Length  of  the  Voyage;  how  to  bring 
this  to  a  Par,  is  the  whole  of  the  Enqui¬ 
ry  :  And  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  leveral 
Methods  following. 

N  B.  Bounties  and  Payments  of  dead 
Money  to  the  Importer  lor  Encourage¬ 
ment,  I  reject,  as  being  a  meer  Charge 
upon  the  Nation,  tho’  not  upon  the 
particular  Buyer  of  the  Goods,  and 
is  not  by  any  Means  to  be  called  a 
lelfening  the  Difparity,  only  it  re¬ 
moves  the  Burthen  from  private 
Hands  to  the  Publick,  which  is  not 
lufficient ;  and  Ihould  it  extend  to  all 
the  Importations,  would  be  a  Burden 
too  heavy  to  bear,  even  for  the  whole 
Nation. 

The  only  Weight  I  would  lay  on  the, 
Publick,  and  even  that  but  for  a  while,  is 
to  take  off  the  Duties  entirely  from  all  thofe 
Species  of  Goods,  (not  to  repeat  ’em)  and 
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prohibit  the  Importation  from  other  Pla¬ 
ces;  and  not  this  laft  Part  neither,  till  the 
Colonies  were  fully  entered  into  the  Trade. 

Then  for  the  Freight ;  we  are  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Freight  of  all  thefe  Articles, 
from  the  Fall  and  North  Seas,  brands  now 
at  a  Medium  of  forty  to  fifty  Shillings  per 
Ton,  call  it  more  or  lefs  ;  and  fuppofe  the 
Freight  of  the  fame  Goods  from  the  Colo¬ 
nies  fhould  then  hand  at  a  Medium  of  fix  to 
eight  lib.  per  Ton  ;  fo  that  the  Freight 
would  be  three  Times  as  much  one  way  as 
the  other  •  'tis  true,  this  is  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  Article ;  and  efpecially  confidering  them 
to  be  all  bulky  Goods  alfo. 

But  two  Articles  will  immediately  con¬ 
tribute  towards,  if  not  be  a  full  Equiva¬ 
lent  to  this  Excefs  of  Freight. 

Firft;  Taking  off  the  Duty  upon  Im¬ 
portation  here,  which  being  very  high, 
fuppofe  it,  for  Argument  Sake,  to  be  20 per 
Cent,  may  fairly  be  calculated  at  one  half  I 
of  the  difference,  and  muff  be  found  by 

the  Importer  in  the  Price  of  his  Goods  at 
Market. 

Secondly ,  Laying  an  Impolf,  fuppofe  it 
to  be  about  ten  per  Cent,  upon  all  the  Im¬ 
portations  of  Engli/h  Goods  into  thole  Co¬ 
lonies,  and  this  I  infill  will  be  equal  to 
the  other  hair :  1  he  Money  fo  railed  to  be 

paid  to  the  Commanders  of  the  Ships,  in 
fuch  Proportions  as  filial!  be  adjuifed  by  the 

A  a  Publick 
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Publick,  and  upon  fo  much  Tonage  only,  as  is 
Loaden  upon  them  of  fuch  particular  Goods. 

The  Colonies  will  never  complain  of 
fuch  a  Duty,  becaufe  his  in  a  manner  paid 
to  themfelves,  and  is  but  taking  the  Mo¬ 
ney  out  of  one  Pocket,  and  putting  it  in¬ 
to  the  other  ;  the  Growth  of  their  Country 
will  be  exported;  (indeed  the  wafte  Growth, 
for  they  burnt  it  all  before)  their  own 
People  will  be  employed,  and  will  be  pro- 
digioufly  encreafed,  and  thefe  two  are  of 
the  laft  Importance  to  them ;  nay,  they 
are  of  fuch  importance  to  them,  that  give 
them  but  an  A  flu  ranee  of  thefe,  they  may 
give  you  Aflurance,  that  in  a  few  Years 
they  will  be  the  greateft,  and  moft  prof- 
perous  Colonies  in  the  World. 

I  acknowledge,  I  defpife  (with  the  utmoft 
Contempt  of  their  Ignorance)  the  Sug- 
geftions  of  thole  Times,  when  this  glori¬ 
ous  Scheme  of  New- England’s  Profperity 
was  laid  abide,  (about  two  and  forty  Years 
ago)  from  a  pretended  Jealoufy  of  thofe 
Colonies  growing  too  powerful,  and  ma¬ 
king  themfelves  independent  ;  infinuating, 
becaufe  they  were  independent  in  a  religi¬ 
ous  Profeflion,  they  wanted  to  be  fo  in  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  whereas  firft,  the  very  Thought, 
befldes  a  worfe  Principle  it  began  in,  viz. 
of  Party  Malice,  was  to  the  laft  Degree 
weak  and  foolifh  ;  fince  his  evident,  the 
Profperity,  and  indeed,  the  very  Being  and 
Subfiftence  of  New -England  in  Matters  of 
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Trade,  confifts  in,  and  depends  wholly  up¬ 
on  their  Union  with,  and  Subjeflion  to 
Great  Britain ,  as  the  Growth  of  their 
Country,  which  is  the  only  Article  that 
fupports  their  Commerce,  is  taken  off  by 
the  Britijh  Colonies  only  :  Nor  can  any 
other  Nation  in  Europe  take  it  off  but  the 
Englijh  ;  and  the  fame  of  the  reft:  For 
Example, 

The  \ Dutch  have  no  I  [lands  at  all,  but 
one  (remote  and  fmall)  called  Curacao ,  able 
to  do  nothing  worth  the  naming.  The 
French  indeed  have  Martinico ,  a  flourifhing 
I {land  Colony  ;  but  the  I  Hand  is  large,  and 
produces  moil  of  its  own  Provifions  ;  and 
if  it  did  not,  they  have  a  Colony  upon  the 
Main,  viz.  Canada ,  which  fupplies  the 
French  at  all  their  Iffands  with  Provifion, 
fuch  as  Meal  for  Bread,  Flefh,  Fifh,  Peas, 
and  all  other  Provifion  that  they  can  want ; 
and  the  French  would  never  ffarve  their 
own  Colony  of  Canada to  feed  New -Eng¬ 
land.  But  to  make  it  unanfwerable,  if 
the  French  would  do  their  utmoft,  they 
are  not  able  to  confume  or  take  off,  no 
not  one  twentieth  Part  of  the  Growth  of 
our  Colonies,  who  maintain,  as  fome  af¬ 
firm,  icoo  Sail  of  Ships  and  Sloops,  con- 
ffantly  running  with  thofe  Things  from 
the  Main  of  North  America  to  the  Iffands, 
fuch  as  St.  Chrijtofhers ,  Ant  ego  a,  Nevis 
Mount ferr at ,  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  ; 
the  two  laft  of  which  confume  a  prodigious 
Quantity. 

A  a  7.  These 
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These  Provifions  are  the  meet  Growth  of 
the  Country,  fuch  as  Flour  or  Meal  in  Bar¬ 
rels,  Peas,  Malt,  Rice  and  Tobacco  ;  Beef 
and  Pork,  pickled  and  barrelled;  Sheep 
and  Horles  alive  ;  Beer  in  Casks  and  in 
Bottles  ;  white  Fifli  halted  and  dry’d,  and 
Salmon  barrePd ;  bolides  Lumber  for  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing,  as  well  Houfes  as 
Ships,  and  Ships  and  Sloops  ready  built  and 
finifh’d. 

These  all  are  the  Produd  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Labour  of  the  People  in  the 
Colonies  of  New  England j  New  Tork., 
the  two  J erfieSj  Penjilvania Virginia  and 
Carolina without  this  Export,  thole  Co¬ 
lonies  would  perilh.  It  is  true,  the  Iflands 
would  ftarve  for  want  of  the  Provifions 
too,  at  lead  at  firft:  But  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  if  the  Blands  did  not  take  off  their 
Product,  their  Lands  which  they  have 
been  at  a  vaft  Expence  to  cure,  and  clear, 
and  plant,  would  lie  ufelefs  and  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  the  Swine  which  the  Woods  feed 
for  them  by  thcufands,  would  overrun 
them  with  their  Multitude,  and  be  worfe 
to  them  in  Lime,  than  the  Bears  and  the 
Wolves  ;  their  Plantations  would  produce 
more  of  every  Thing  than  their  Mouths 
could  devour,  or  than  they  could  find 
Markets  to  vend  them  at  ;  their  Timber 
would  Hand  indeed  where  it  was,  for  no 
Body  would  fell  it  to  have  it,  and  they 

might 
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might  fet  their  Woods  on  Fire  as  they  did 
formerly,  to  clear  the  Land  of  them. 

In  a  Word,  this  being  their  Cale,  their 
Intereft  ties  them  to  England ,  tho’  their 
Duty  fhould  not,  and  to  leparate  from 
England,  would  be  to  be  undone. 

Then  carry  the  lame  Argument  on  to 
the  propofed  Commerce,  for  Timber,  Na¬ 
val  Stores,  &c.  this  would  ll ill  the  rafter, 
(if  that  were  poflible)  bind  them  to  their 
Dependence  on  England ,  for  no  Nation  in 
Europe  could  give  them  the  fame  En¬ 
couragement  :  1  cannot  enlarge  upon  this 
Article  here,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  un- 
derftand  Trade :  If  Courtiers  and  Stateimen 
are  ignorant,  let  them  enquire  where  they 
may  be  inform’d. 

I  return  to  the  Propofal ;  having  thus  ftated 
the  Equivalent,  by  which  the  Government 
may  be  reimburft  what  they  ihall  be  out 
ol  Pocket  for  the  Experiment  ;  it  remains 
only  to  give  a  brief  Account  of  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  fuch  a  Commerce  ;  take  them 
in  a  lew  fhort  Heads,  for  I  cannot  enlarge 
them  as  I  ought,  for  want  of  Room. 

1.  Instead  of  the  Trade  for  Deals  and 
Timber,  Tar,  Mails,  &c\  which  we  carry 
on  now  with  Norway,,  almoft  all  for  ready 
Money,  and  which  carries  out  more  Silver 
in  Specie,  nay,  in  our  very  Coin,  Crowns 
and  haft  Crowns,  than  the  Eajl  India 
Company  it  ielf,  however  little  Notice 
has  been  taken  of  it :  I  fay,  inftead  of  this 

A  a  3  difad- 
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difadvantageous  Trade,  we  fhould  then  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  fame  Goods  in  Exchange  for 
our  own  Manufactures,  and  they  would  be 
purchafed  of,  and  produc’d  by  the  La¬ 
bour  of  our  own  People,  the  induftrious 
Planters,  Subjects  to  the  Government  of  his 
Majelty  of  Great  Britain. 

2.  Instead  of  having  at  leaft  two 
Thirds  of  thefe  Goods  brought  over  in 
foreign  Bottoms,  ‘Danes  and  Swedes ,  and 
the  Ships  navigated  by  foreign  Seamen,  to 
whom  we  pay  dead  Freight  in  the  like  ready 
Money,  and  which  they  carry  away  in  Spe¬ 
cie,  as  above ;  it  would  be  wholly  brought 
to  us  in  our  own  Ships,  New  England 
built,  and  navigated  wholly  by  our  own 
Seamen. 

3;  Instead  of  a  very  few  Englijh  Ships 
which  now  ufe  the  Norway  Trade,  this 
new  Commerce  would  at  lealt  employ  a 
thoufand  Sail  of  Ships  every  Year,  and  all 
the  Year,  and  molt  of  them  Ships  of  Bur¬ 
then  :  So  that  befides  the  Benefit  of  build¬ 
ing,  repairing,  and  fitting  out  fo  many 
Ships,  it  would  be  a  new  Nurfery  of  Sea¬ 
men  to  us,  having  always  15  to  2coco 
Seamen  employ’d  in  it. 

4.  The  Colonies  would  be  encreafed  in 
People  beyond  expreffing  ;  and  conlequent- 
ly,  not  only  the  Confumption  of  Provifions 
would  be  encreafed  there,  which  is,  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  grand  Fund  of  their  Profperity  ; 
but  the  Confumption  of  Manufactures, 

and 
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and  all  European  Exportations  to  them, 
would  be  in  Proportion  encreafed,  which 
is  the  grand  Subject  ot  my  Vv  ork.  _  By 
the  Calculations  which  I  have  icon,  it  is 
fuppofed,  not  lets  than  100,000  Mien 
would  be  employ’d  in  the  Woods,  cutting 
and  felling  Timber,  Deals,  Mafts,  Yards, 
&c.  in  the  managing  and  planting  ot  Hem  a 
and  Flax  ;  in  the  extracting  and  drawing  ofl 
the  Tar  ;  and  in  preparing  all  the  Articles 
mentioned,  to  be  fetch’d  from  thence,  on 
Account  of  this  Trade  ;  and  this,  betides 
Women  and  Children,  who  could  not  do 
much  in  that  Part ;  and  betides,  the  build¬ 
ing  Ships  among  them,  an  Article  fo  con- 
fiderable,  as  well  deterves  to  be  handled  by 
it  felf. 

5.  It  would  effectually  furnifh  thole 
Colonies  with  Returns  tor  England ,  which 
they  are  now  greatly  dittreffed  for,  in  or¬ 
der  to  pay  the  Ballance  of  their  Trade  with 
England  ;  the  Quantity  of  our  Manu¬ 
factures  which  they  take  off,  infinitely  ex¬ 
ceeds  what  they  have  of  their  own  Growth 
to  fend  us  in  Return,  whereas  in  Cale  of 
iuch  a  Trade  for  the  Produce  of  their 
Country,  they  would  be  at  about  a  Par. 
with  us,  and  we  fhould  always  be  able  to 
call  for  as  much  Goods  from  them,  as 
would  pay  our  felves. 

6.  By  this  Means  they  would  receive 
Silver  in  great  Quantities  from  Jamaica , 
and  the  other  Elands,  for  all  that  Trade 
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would  be  clear  Gain  to  them,  and  that  Sil¬ 
ver  alio  would  (lay  with  them ,  which  now 
it  cannot  do,  all  being  {hatch’d  up  for 
R.-  utns  to  L land  in  Specie,  tho’  it  be 
at  1 2  s .  to  1 4  s.  per  Ounce:  So  that  in 
confequencc  or  this  Commerce  ,  there 
would  be  a  Circulation  of  current  Money 
in  the  Colonies  on  the  Continent,  a  Thing 
they  have  oi  late  been  Strangers  to.  ^ 
It  would  take  up  a  Volume  by  it  lelf, 
to  lay  open  all  the  glorious  Schemes  of 
Improvement  in  l  rade,  which  would  be  the 
Confequence  of  fuch  a  Bufinefs,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  Encreafe  of  our  Manufacture 
here,  by  the  Demand  of  Goods  from  thence, 
when  the  Numbers  of  People  in  thofe  Co¬ 
lonies  fhould  be  thus  encreas’d  ;  let  any 
one  calculate  (that  is  able  to  judge  of  thele 
i  hings)  by  what  it  is  already,  what  it 
mult  necelfarily  be  on  an  Encreafe  of  Peo¬ 
ple:  Let  them  calt  up  the  Exportations  to 
the  five  Colonies  on  the  Continent  ;  let 
them  confider  thole  Exportations  to  be  as 
they  really  are,  one  entire  Improvement, 
derived  from  meer  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing  in  the  lalt  fourfcore  Years,  for 
then  it  was  all  an  Embrio,  and  fome  of 
them  were  not  in  Being  as  to  Trade  (viz.) 
New  Tork  and  the  (ferfies  conquered  but 
in  1666  from  the  ‘Dutch }  Tenfylvania  not 
above  50  Years  in  Growth,  Carolina  lefs. 

Let  them  tell  us,  or  but  guefs  at  for 
us,  what  a  glorious  Trade  to  " England  it 
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would  be  to  have  thole  Colonies  encreafed 
with  a  Million  of  People,  to  be  cloth’d, 
furniflvd,  and  fupplykl  with  all  their  need¬ 
ful  Things,  Food  excepted,  only  from  us ; 
and  ty’c!  down  for  ever  to  us  by  that  immor¬ 
tal,  indiiToluble  Bond  ot  Trade,  their  In- 
tereft. 

Let  them  condder,  that  all  thofe  People 
muft  fetcli  from  Great  Britain  only,  their 
Cloths,  Woollen,  Linnen,  Cotton,  and  Silk ; 
all  their  Haberdafhery ;  all  their  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  hard  Ware,  wrought  Iron,  Brals., 
Chains, Edg’d  Tools, Jack- work,  Nails, Bolts, 
Screws,  Sr.  all  their  heavy  Ware,  fucli  as 
call:  Iron  and  Brafs,  Guns,  Mortars,  Shot, 
Shells,  Pots,  Caldrons,  Bells,  Battery,  &c. 
all  their  Clock-Work,  Watch-Work,  even  fo 
much  as  their  Toys  and  Trinkets  /  all  their 
Houfe  Furniture,  Kitchen  Furniture,  Glafs 
Ware,  Upholilery  Ware,  Tin  Ware  ;  in  a 
Word,  every  thing  we  produce,  and  every 
thing  we  make,  and  every  thing  we  import : 
’T would  be  endlefs  to  repeat  it. 

II  ow  prepofterous  muft  thofe  Notions  be, 
and  how  oddly  muft  they  think,  if  they  can 
be  laid  to  think  at  all,  who  fuggeft  Milchief 
from  theEncreafe  of  our  Colonies  !  Do  any 
other  Nations  a£t  thus  ?  Do  the  Spaniards 
think  their  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Tern, 
Chili  and  St.  Martha ,  too  many  and  too 
great,  tho’  a  hundred  Times  as  large  as  thofe 
I  am  naming  ;  and  tho’  they  drein  even 
Spain  itlelf  of  People  ?  Are  the  French  jea¬ 
lous 
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lous  of  the  Number  of  their  People  in  the  vaft 
Countries  of  Canada  and  Loutjanw  ?  Do 
they  not  ftudy,  by  all  Means  poffible,  to  en- 
creafe  them,  and  to  extend  theirPlantations  ? 

Have  not  we  People  enough  to  fpare  ? 
Do  we  not  encreafe  till  we  are  ready  to  eat 
up  one  another,  ( I  mean  in  Trade )  ?  and 
can  we  not  Ipare  enough  of  the  unprofitable 
Part  of  our  People,  thofe  who  are  rather 
laid  to  ftarve  among  us  than  to  live  ?  Who, 
if  they  weie  well  lettled  there,  would  be 
Indulhious,  Thrive,  and  grow  Rich  j  and 
’tis  by  the  Induftrious  thatTrade  is  fupport- 
ed,  and  Wealth  encrealed. 

Let  us  no  more  amufe  ourfelves,  and 
raife  the  Vapours  with  our  Phlegmatick 
Thoughts  about  every  little  German  En¬ 
croachment  on  our  Manufactures,  and  the 
Prohibitions  of  a  few  petty  Princes  in  the 
North.  Here  we  can  raife  a  Confumption 
of  our  Manufactures,  fuperior  to  all  the  Ob- 
ItruCtion  they  can  give  us  :  Here  our  Ma¬ 
nufactures  will  never  be  prohibited  ;  here  the 
Demand  will  be  for  ever  encreafing  with  the 
People ;  Vis  like  a  Mill  built  by  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  it  grinds  for  all  his  Tenants, 
and  is  kept  going  by  his  own  Stream  ;  lb  that 
on  one  hand  it  can  never  want  Work,  and 
on  the  other  hand  can  never  want  Water. 

I  have  not  Room  to  fay  more,  tho1  I 
fcarce  know  when  to  leave  it  off.  I  conclude 
with  telling  you  in  a  few  Words,  that  here 
is  the  greateft  Opening  for  an  Improvement 
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of  our  Trade,  and  the  eafieft  to  put  in 
Pra&ife,  that  ever  was  propofed,  or  perhaps 
can  be  propoled  to  this  Nation;  and  till  we 
go  about  it,  we  ought  never  to  complain 
of  the  Decay  of  our  Trade,  or  of  the  want 
of  a  Vent  for  our  Manufacture. 

These  feveral  Articles  of  the  Improve- 
ment  of  our  Commerce,  have  run  out  to 
fuch  an  unavoidable  Length,  that  I  fhall 
not  be  able  to  add  fome  others,  which  were 
in  my  Delign,  and  which  are  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  in  Proportion  to  their  Circumftan- 
ces ;  but  I  mult  touch  lightly  upon  them, 
and  refer  them  to  farther  Occalion. 

As  the  Encreafe  of  Commerce  and  People 
in  our  Colonies,  is,  in  Confequence  of  our 
Property  in  them,  an  Encreafe  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  our  Trade  in  England ,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  an  Encreafe  of  the  Confumption  of 
our  Manufactures  ;  fo  it  is  a  natural  Infe¬ 
rence,  and  evident  to  Demon  ftration,  that 
an  Encreafe  of  Colonies  muft  have  the  fame 
Effect. 

I  therefore  lav  it  down  as  a  Fundamental, 
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that  additional  Colonies,  where  the  People 
may  plant  and  fettle  to  their  Advantage,  is 
a  vifible  Improvement  to  our  Trade. 

Employment  of  our  People,  or  as  we 
call  them,  our  Poor,  is  the  grand  Support 
of  our  very  being  as  a  Nation  without  it ; 
the  Poor  would  eat  us  up,  the  Parilh  Rates 
would  in  Jbort  devour  not  the  Produce  of 
our  Land  only,  but  the  Land  itfelf ;  and  the 

Church- 
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Church-Wardens  would  call  upon  you  for 
20  o',  in  the  Pound  for  your  Beggars. 

This  employing  of  the  Poor  is  the  Effect 
ofourManufaCtures ;  theMagnitude  of  which 
.is,  for  that  very  Reafon,  already  deferibed  ; 
but  as  our  Manufactures  employ  the  Poor’ 
fo  Trade  carries  off  the  Manufactures,  or 
elfe  they  would  foon  over-run  the  Con- 
fumption,  and  come  to  a  full  Stop :  The 
Manufactures  fupport  the  Poor,  Foreign 
Commerce  fupports  the  Manufactures,  and 
planting  Colonies  fupports  the  Commerce. 

Here  you  difpofe  of  your  encreafing 
Numbers  of  Poor  ;  they  go  there  poor,  and 
come  back  rich  ;  there  they  plant,  trade, 
thrive,  and  encreafe  ;  even  your  tranfported 
Felons^  lent  to  Virginia  inftead  of  Tyburn  ; 
Thousands  of  them,  if  we  are  not"  mifin- 
form  d,  have,  by  turning  their  Hands  to  In- 
duftry  and  Improvement,  and,  which  is  bed 
of  all,  to  Honefty,  become  rich  fubftantial 
Planters  and  Merchants,  fettled  large  Fami¬ 
lies,  and  been  famous  in  the  Country  ;  nay, 
we  have  feen  many  of  them  made  Magi¬ 
strates,  Officers  of  Militia,  Captains  of  the 
good  Ships,  and  Mafters  of  good  Effates. 

This  Way  therefore,  I  fay,  we  difpofe  of 
the  growing  Numbers  of  our  Poor  to  an  in- 
expreifible  Advantage,  as  well  a  publick  as 
a  private  Advantage  :  It  is  a  private  Advan¬ 
tage,  as  Fis  really  a  Benefit  to  the  Poor  that 
go,  (for  pray  take  me,  as  I  ought  to  be  taken) 
When  I  fay  go,  I  am  to  be  underftood  that 
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I  mean  go  freely  and  voluntarily.  I  am  not 
moving  you  to  tranfport  the  Poor,  that  / 
would  be  fending  them  away  becaufe  they 
are  poor  but  thole  who  being  deflitute  of 
Employment  here,  are  willing  to  leek  it  A- 
broad,  would  have  a  vifible  Advantage,  and 
would  foon  give  Encouragement  to  others 
to  follow  them,  and  Thoufands  of  fuch  Fa¬ 
milies  would  raife  themfelves  there  by  their 
Induftry,  and  grow  rich  ;  for  where  Wages 
is  high,  and  Provifions  low,  as  is  the  Cafe 
there,  the  Labourer  mufi  be  idle,  or  extra¬ 
vagant,  or  thriving,  and  grow  rich  ;  and 
the  Confequence  of  the  diligent  labouring 
Man  there j  is  always  this,  that  from  a  meet 
Labourer  he  becomes  a  Planter,  and  fettles 
his  Family  upon  the  Land  he  gains,  and  fo 
grows  rich  of  Courfe. 

The  Advantage  to  the  Publick  I  have 
fpoken  of,  tho’  but  briefly.  I  only  add 
here,  That  befldes  the  Encreafe  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  People,  it  neceflarily  makes  an 
Encreafe  of  Seamen,  a  Point  iuft  now  upon 
the  Anvil  of  the  State,  and  which  they  find 
hard  enough  for  the  hammering  of  all  the  po¬ 
litical  Smiths  of  theNation  ;  all  this  growing 
Commerce,  to  and  from  our  Colonies,  muft 
be  carry’d  on  by  Sea  :  all  the  Commerce  they 
can  have  there,  one  Colony  with  another 
mull:  be  the  fame :  The  fir  if  by  large  Ships 
of  Force,  the  laft  by  Sloops,  Ketches,  and 
fmall  Ships.  The  Encreafe  of  the  People  en- 
creafes  the  Trade,  the  Encreafe  of  the  Trade 
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encreafes  the  Number  of  Ships,  and  the  Fn- 
creafe  of  Ships  calls  for  an  Encreafe  of  Sea- 
men  :  Thus  your  Strength,  as  well  as  Wealth 
grows  with  your  Colonies,  the  Climax  is’ 
really  pleafant  to  look  upon. 

More  Colonies  then  is,  without  Queftion 
extending  the  Commerce;  it  is  enlarging’ 
the  Field  of  A&ion  ;  it  calls  in  more  Hands 
to  a  {Tift  in  the  Publick  Profperity ;  it  em¬ 
ploys  profitably  the  unprofitable  Numbers 
of  your  Poor,  and  lays  a  Foundation  of  an 
extended  Trade,  and  thereby  of  a  ftill  larger 
Exportation  from  Home. 

Suppose  I  fhould  propofe  a  Place  in  the 
World,  where,  if  the  Engli/b  could  plant  at 
thisTime  any  Numbers  of  their  People,  even 
the  pooreft  and  meaneft,  fuppofing  them  on¬ 
ly  to  be  induftrious,  and  willing  to  live ; 
tor  I  am  not  talking  of  Drones,  and  Solo¬ 
mon's  Sluggards,  that  will  ftarve  rather  than 
work ;  or,  as  I  have  faid  above,  will  not 
pull  their  Hand  out  of  their  Bofom  to  put 
it  to  their  Mouth.  Such  will  ftarve  every 
where,  and  may  as  well  ftay  at  Home  as  go 
Abroad  :  Such  will  notfow,  and  how  fhould 
they  reap  ?  will  not  plant,  and  how  fhould 
they  eat  ? 

But  fuppofe,  I  fay,  a  Spot  of  Ground, 
where  a  Body  o iEngU/b  People  being  plant¬ 
ed,  the  Country,  by  its  own  native  Pro- 
duffion  of  Corn  and  Cattle,  would  imme¬ 
diately  fubfift  them ;  and  the  being  placed  in 
a  Situation  to  live  and  trade,  they  fhould 
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want  no  other  Support  from  hence,  but  their 
firft  carrying  over,  and  the  Subfiftence  of  the 
firft  Year,  till  a  Harveft  fupply’d  them  :  Sup- 
pofe  them  what  Number  you  pleafe,  from 
one  Thouland  to  an  Hundred  Thouland,  or 
fuppole  them  encreafed  from  the  one  Num¬ 
ber  to  the  other  :  Grant  me  but  that  they 
wear  Cloths,  build,  furnifh  Houfes  as  they 
encreafe,  and  that  they  gain  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  necelfary Things  for  themlelves ;  Is  not 
the  Supply  of  thefe,  all  Gain  to  us  ?  Is  not 
all  they  take  an  Encreafe  of  the  Confumption 
of  our  Manufactures  and  Produce  ?  Is  not 
every  Ship  employ’d  between  us  and  them., 
fo  far  an  Encreafe  of  Navigation  ?  and  fo  of 
all  the  reft  :  An  Encreafe  of  Colonies  en- 
creafes  People,  People  encreafe  the  Con¬ 
fumption  of  Manufactures,  Manufactures 
Trade,  Trade  Navigation,  Navigation  Sea¬ 
men,  and  altogether  encreafe  the  Wealthy 
Strength,  and  Profperity  of  England. 

But  where  in  the  World  fhould  we  plant  ? 
what  Country  prefents  for  new  Colonies,  at 
leaft  that  is  not  polfefs’d  or  claim’d  by  fome 
other  Nation  ?  and  where  can  we  find  a 
Place,  where with  the  Settlement  of  the 
People,  a  Trade  will  follow  ?  and  from 
whence  they  can,  befides  l'ubfifting  plenti¬ 
fully  in  that  Place,  find  Returns  to  Europe  j 
to  purchale  from  us  the  Manufactures  they 
want  ?  My  Ani'wer  is,  that  if  I  do  not  find 
out  luch  Places,  I  have  been  faying  nothing 
al!  this  while  :  That  there  is  Room  enough 
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ftill  left  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe  nottnken 

,,p  nor  claim’d  or  pretended  toby 
Tortuguefe ,  ‘Dutch,  or  French,  Dane  or 
Swede, Tope  or  Devil ;  Placeswhere  icoooo 
leop^ie  may  immediately  plant  and  build, 
find  Food,  and  fubfift  plentifully;  the  Soil 
fruitful,  the  Climate  comfortable,  the  Air 
healthyunmolefted  by  Savages  andCanibals, 
as  in  North  America  ;  unravaged  by  Lions 
cino  i  vgeis,  Elephants  and  Alonfters,  as 
m  Africa  ;  fill’d  with  Cattle  ufeful  and 
eatable,  tame  and  tractable,  abounding 
with  Eilh,  Fowl,  Flefb,  wanting  nothing 
but  to  be  inhabited  by  Chrifiians,  and 
ally  a  to  the  reft  of  the  Chriftian  World  by 
Commerce  and  Navigation.  y 

But  I  am  too  near  the  End  of  this  Work 
to  enter  upon  fo  large  a  Subied :  It  muft  be 
treated  of  by  itfelf. 
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